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TO THE READER. 



Tn giving to the public tUs translation of the Nicoma- 
cnean Ethics of Aristotle, the Translator acknowledges the 
obligations he is under to former versions. He has not 
hesitated to adopt such portions of them as appeared to 
him to convey accurately the meaning of the author, whilst 
he has entirely retranslated such as he thought failed in this 
respect. Every passage, however, has been in all cases care- 
fully compared with the original. The text generally fol- 
lowed has been that of Cardwell, but Bekker's has been 
also consulted, and his readings adopted wherever they 
appeared preffu^ble. 

The notes are partly original, partly selected. It has been 
the object of the Translator not to overburthen the text 
with them, but only to give as many as he thought necessary 
to render the subject intelligible, and to explain or illus- 
trate such difficulties as were incapable of being removed 
by translation. The Analysis and Questions, which are 
added, were thought likely to be a valuable assistance tc 
the student. 

It is hoped that this work wiU be found useful to that 
numerous class of readers who, though imacquainted with 
the language of ancient Greece, are anxious to study the 
works of the best writers of antiquity in, as nearly as 
possible, their own words. 

For such further information as is not contained in the 
*aotes, the reader is referred to the commentaxve«Loil\YO;t«^^, 
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hr TO THE READEH. 

the notes of Card well, the edition of the eighth and ninth 
nooks by Fritzsch, Brewer's edition of the Ethics, Blakesley*s 
life of Aristotle, the philosophical articles in the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana, Whateley's Logic, and Bitter's History 
of Philosophy,* in which latter work will be found an able 
and lucid analysis of the Ethics of Aristotle, as well as a 
complete investigation of all the systems of the ancient 
•^philosophers. The ingenious and able defence of the sophists 
m the eighth voliane of Grote's History of Greece may 
be advantageously studied with reference to the bearing of 
their doctrines on the subject of ethical philosophy. 

• Translated bv A. J. \V. Morri«;a. 



ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Ermcss, according to the theory of Aristotle, formed but a 
Bubdivision of the great and comprehensive science of poli- 
tics. Man is a political or social being ; that science, there- 
fore, which professed to investigate the subject of human 
good, "would study the nature of man, not only as an indi- 
vidual, but also in his relation to his fellows, as a member 
of a family, and as a member of a state, or political com- 
nnmity. 

Aristotle, therefore, following out this view, divides poli- 
tics into three parts : Ethics, Economics, and Politics strictly 
so called. Ethics, therefore, or the science of individual 
good, must be the groimd-work of the rest ; families and 
states are composed of individuals ; unless, therefore, the 
parts be good, the whole cannot be perfect. The develop- ^ 
ment, therefore, of the principles of man's moral nature 
must necessarily precede, and be an introduction to an 
investigation of the principles of human society. This is the 
place which ethical science occupies in Aristotle's system : 
it is the introduction to jDolitiss, or the science of social , 
lifeT^ ■ 

It is plain, from these considerations, that ethics, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, form a subdivision of a great practical 
subject j he does not therefore consider, it necessary to 
examine into the abstract nature of good, but only to puxsue 
thVlnviiSiSilion so far as it relates to man. So utterly 
unconnected with ms subject does he consider any ideal or 
absolute standard of good, that he even denies that the 
knowledge or contemplation of it can be in any way usefii^ 
to the study of that good which falls within the province of 
human nature, and is therefore attainable by man. In thisi. 
as well as in mau^ other respects, Ihe p\a t\c^ Tva.\a^5X^ oi\iM^ 
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cl ANALITICM. INTRODUCTION. 

mind is strongly contrasted witli tlie poetical idealism of his 
great m^ter Plato. 

Thft iBiTiflatinTi pf AriffWl^*« sysd^m nf etHcs is dee ply 
laid in Ms psychological syst em. On the nature c^ the . 
liuman soul tne whole iabnc is' built up, and depends for its 
support. According to our author, we are bom with a 
natural capacity for receiving virtuous impressions, and for 
forming virtuous habits ; and his conception of the nature 
of this capacity is so high a one, that he does not hesitate 
to term it " natural virtue." We are endowed wi>h a. mnra\ 
Hense. {aicrdrjffig), a perception of moral beauty and excellence, 
and with an acuteness on practical subjects (Scivoriyg), which, 
when cultivated, is improved into (l>p6yrjfnQ (prudence or mo ral 
^wisdom). Frofia aUthese conaderations, therefore, it is plain 
that, according to Aristotle, virtue is the law under which 
\ .we are bom, the law of nature, that law which, if we would ^ 
/£yattain to happiness, we are bound to ful£L 3EIappi nes8> 
( Q f ^ its highest and pur^ sense, is our " being's end and 
\^^ I aim ;" and tins is^an jBnergj or activity of tEe souTa^i^ctKrding 



V ^ \ to ffieTaw of virtue : an energy of the purest of the capacities 



^f ,t.Fift an^llj crf-.ti^Os$aHty which is pxoper and'pequGar to 

,\V^^ man alone ^ namely, intellect or reason. Designed, then, a^ 

\^ man is for virtuous "ener^es, endowed with capacities for 

moral action, with a natural taste and appreciation for that 

which is morally beautiful, with a natural disposition or 

^ instinct, as it were, to good acts ; virtue, and therefore 

happiness, becomes possible and attainable. Had this not 

been the case, all moral instruction would be useless. That 

for which nature had not given man a capacity would have 

been beyond his reach ; for that which exists by nature can 

never by custom be made to be otherwise. 

But. this natural disposition or bias is, according to Aris- 
totle, a merepotentiaEty ; it is possessed, but not active, 
not energizing. It is n ecessary that it should be directed by 
th^. will, and that the will in its turn should be directed to 
a right end by deliberate preference ; i. e, by moral prin- 
ciple. From his belief in the existence of this natural 
sx capacity, and this bias or inclination towards virtue, and 
moreover from his believing that man was a free and 
volimtary agent, Aristotle necessarily holds-the responsibility 
\" ^ _of ipau* Man hiias power over his individual actions to dc 
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ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION. tH 

m* to abstain. By repeated a^cts, liabits are formed either of 
virtue or vice ; and, therefore, for his whole charac^r when 
formed, as well as for each act which contributes to its 
formation, man is responsible. Not that men have always 
power over their acts, when- their character is formed ; but 
what he contends for is, that they ha ve powerjoyer them 
whilst their moral charac ter ig_ in process of formatloni ' 
and tliat^ ther efore^ t heyunust, in aU reason^ beheld respOff- 
g oKfe for theperaaane nt effects wh ich their conduc t m pa^ t 
ticular act s nai^foduced, and which they must at every ^ 
step have^seen gradually resulting. y 

What then is virtue % In the solution of that part of 
this question which has not already been answered, the '* 
practical nature of Aristotle's mind is exhibited in an 
eminent degree. Jt has been s een that it is a habit, that| • \ 
jit is based upon the natural capacities of the human sou],/ i ' 
that it iOOTae^ and established by a voluntary a^^entl \ 
^^der the gddance of deliWe preference ot i^ ^ 
nncip B.'" "Bui to these conditions it is also necessary td 

d, what is the end or object at which the habit is to aim. 

ExpenenQe,„ then, that great practical guide in humg^ 
affair s, teache s us what that end is . f An induction df n^ 
instances snows that it is a mean Tbetween exce^j ii^ d^fi^ct ; 
not, indeed, an absolute mean, bul^a relative one pthat is, 
one relative to the internal moral constitution, and to the 
external circumstances and condition, of the moral agents. 
Of this relative mean, each man must judge for himself by 
the light of his conscience, and his moral sense, purified by 
moral discipline, and enlightened by education. The moral 
philoso pher can only lay down general principles fer~man'd 
guidance, and each individual ina^n must do tfierest. "The 
casuist may profesrt6*'Fe"rQofe*"p"afficular, he^inay profess to 
lay down accurate special rules of conduct, which will meet 
every individual case, but his professions will be unfulfilled : 
he will, from the very nature of the subject, which, being a 
moral one, will not admit of mathematical exactness, fail of 
making morals a definite and exact science. There must, 
and will always be, room left for the moral sense and prac- 
tical wisdom of each individual,. to exercise in each case of 
moral action its judicial functions. If, in this case, or in 
any other, you deal with men in t\v\s'w«j^,^W3L^^^^^'8icc 
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with them as children ; and, therefore, according to Alia* 
totle's yiews, as being incapable of perfect moral action. 

The discussion of these yirtues or mean states, both moral 
and intellectual, forms, it will be found, a very important 
portion of this treatise. We shall find, amongst them, 
many virtues which belong to man in his political rather 
than in his individual character : — ^magnidcence, that virtue 
of the rich, which to an Athenian mind appeared nearly 
akin to patriotism : — ^the social qualities, which we should 
scarcely in these days formally elevate into the rank of 
virtues, but which, nevertheless, practically, we value almost 
as highly, and which contribute so much to the happiness of 
every-day life : — -justice, not only that universal justice which 
implies the doing to every one according to the laws of God 
and man, and therefore is synonymous with virtue, but also 
that particular virtue which is more especially exercised by 
one who is intrusted by the constitution of his country with 
administrative or executive authority :-^and, lastly. Mend- 
ship, that law of sympathy, and concora, and love between 
the good and virtuous, clearly and inseparably connected with 
— ^nay, based upon, originating in, and springing out of — a 
reasonable self-love, which is not, indeed,, strictly speaking, a 
virtue, but indispensable to virtue and human happiness. 

Friendship is a subject on which the mind of Oreece 
especially loved to dweU. It pervades many of her historical 
and poetical traditions ; it is interwoven with many of her 
best institutions, her holiest recollections. In one of its 
forms, that of hospitality, it was the bond which united 
Greeks in one vast femily, as it were, even in times of bitter 
hostility. No Greek, therefore, could have considered that a 
moral philosopher had fully accomplished his task, and 
finished his work, if the discussion of this subject had not 
formed part of his treatise. Y'And when we find that Aris- 
totle places^ Mendship so high, as to say that its existence 
would supersede and render imnecessary even justice, and 
that the true Mend loves his Mend for that Mend's sake, 
and for that motive alone, it seems to approach in some 
degree to the Christian rule of charity, which teaches us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves, — ^to that love which, based on 
principle, and not merely on instinct, is on divine authority 
said to be " the fulfilling of the law." 
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In the practical consideration of each individual virtue, 

Aristotle necessarily treats of moral and intellectual virtue 

separately from each other ; but vre must not suppose, for 

that reason, that he thought they could exist separately. 

According to his view, moral virtue implies t }}^ <^vft ^gl^l«^ 

tion of our moral nature, -with all its app etites, instin cts, and 

paasions ; and t ma at'^^t^ 9^iy ft,;s:jats yfh^lX wy are g!TO3r4^- 

^g^ Trft tihfl ^^T^^ ninn a.nd octroi of the reasonin g fJEtculties, 

^ , Agadn^ the, ^S^^. ^^^^ not act with all the vig our of vhich 

^ it is^ naturally capaSIe, imK ^^our'mlJr^^ is in a veU- 

' ^ ggolated state . Hence the diiferent^afts oThuman nature 

xeoLprocallylicE and react upon each other, every good reso- 

l lution carried into effect, every act of self-control and moral 

discipline, increases the vigour of the pure reason, and renders 

, the highest faculty of our nature more and more able to 

perform its work. Again, the more powerful the reason ^^^ 
becomes, the fewer external obstacles, such as vice presents 
to its energies, the intellect meets with, the more eflfectually 
does it influence the moral nature, and strengthen, confirm, 
and render permanent the moral habits. Thus continence is 
gradually improved into temperance ; and if human nature 
were capable of attaining perfection, man would attain to 
that ideal standard which Aristotle terms heroic virtue. 

But this is above human nature, and is impossible to 
attain, just as its opposite, brutality, is never found, so long 
as human nature continues in its normal condition, but only 
in cases where bodily mutilation, or moral perversion, or the 
influence of barbarism, has so &r degraded the human being, 
that he may be considered as having entirely ceased to be 
a man. 

There is another important subject connected with morals 
of which it was absolutely necessary for Aristotle to treat 
ftdly. Pleasure, as a motive to action, had been so inter- 
woven wiln otner philosophical systems, that the disciple of 
the Aristotelian ethical philosophy could not be content with- 
out the place which it ought to occupy being accurately 
defined. Pleasure, then, had been held by Plato and others 
to be a motion or a generation, and therefore of a transiton^ ' 
or transient nature : this Aristotle denies, and aflB.rms it to / 
be a whole, indivisible, complete, perfect, giving a perfection, I 
a finish, as it were, to an energy ; being, a& ha ^asj^ \si. o^^*^ V. 
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to illustrate its nature, what the bloom is to youth. But if 
so, pleasure must be active, energetic ; it cannot be simply 
rest : and yet the testimony of mankind, if we observe what 
they propose to themselves as pleasure, would be in favour 
of the notion of its being rest, in some sense or other. How, 
then, were these apparent inconsistencies to be reconciled ? 
In the following manner. It is rest as regards the body, 
but energy as regards the mind. It is an activity of the 
Boul-not a mere animal actmty. This distinction enables 
US to mark the difference between isifijandJaJscuplfiafiaires. 
Those wHch jg-e consecjuent upon the mere activity of our 
corpoi-eaT nature are Tow and unreal : those which attend 
upon thfi. -energies of pur^ intellectual nature are true and 
perfect, and worthy of the dimity of man. 

But as happmess is an energy or activity of the soul 
according to its highest excellence, and that this must be 
that which is the characteristic property of man, namely, 
pure intellectual excellence, it is evident that contemplative 
happiness is superior to every other kind, and constitutes the 
chief good of man. Although happiness must be sought for 
and arrived at by the formation of habits of practical virtue, 
still all other virtues must be pursued with a view to the 
final gratification of our intellectual natiure ; the end of the 
cultivation of all virtue is to fit us for the jpur^luSd unmixed 
"en fi^men t orcohtemplatiOU. Contemplative enjoyment is 
the mosfp^rfect; mosFpemanent, and most independent of 
external helps and appliances. 

I^ then, after all that has been said respecting moral 
practical virtue, contemplation is the end and object of man. 
his chief good, his highest happiness, why has Aristotle said 
so much of the practical nature of human happiness ? why 
has he attributed so much importance to the formation of 
the moral character ? why has he left the subject of contem- 
plative happiness to be briefly discussed at the very conclu- 
sion of his treatise ? 

The answer to these questions is plain. Until the moral 
character is formed, man is unfit, not only for the enjoyment, 
but alao for forming a correct conception and appreciation of 
.he happiness which is derived from contemplation. Place 
before his eyes in the commencement of his search after 
Happiness intellectual contemplation, as the end at which he 
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18 aiming^ and he would neitlier be able to undcrstai d its 
nature, nor estimate its value. Jt. ia hj tV>fi gradnal |tftrfft<v 
tion of our TTnnm.1 ^ ature. and by this yY> ft,>inH only^ f}]i^\. wa 
are brou ght into th at sta te in which the intellectual principle 
kinn^^S^^E^^S^tSSSplearyr- TEe m pr ^v em en t 
of our moral and intellectual faculties will go on parallel to 
one another. Every evil habit conquered, every good habit 
formed, will remove an obstacle to the energy of the intellect, 
and assist in invigorating its nature. Begin with contem- 
plation, and we shall neither find subjects for it, of a nature 
sufficiently exalted to insure real happiness, nor be in a 
condition to derive happiness from such subjects, if suggested 
to us. Begin with moral training, and we shall attain to 
higher capacities for intellectual happiness, whether derived 
from the contemplation of abstract truth, or of the perfec- 
tions and attributes of the Deity.* The Christian philoso- 
pher will easily imderstand the value of this method of 
teaching ; for he knows that it is revealed to us, that in 
divine things moral training is the way to intellectual culti- 
vation, that the heart is the way to the understanding — " If 
any man will do God's will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.'* (St. John vii 17.) It is plain that, 
in this respect, the way which the heathen moralist has 
pointed out to the attainment of happiness is that which is 
most in accordance with the principles of human nature, 
and therefore with the laws of Him who is both the author 
of revelation, and of the moral constitution of man 

It only remains now to point out how Aristotle connects 
the subject o f ethics jw ith that of which he considers it a 
subordinate division ; namely, j)olitics. _^ The id ea of a state 
implies a hum an society unjted together upon^justr moral, 
jllLjfiSliflgTlJBtHft"^^ - These prmciples are developed 

and displayed in its institutions ; its end and object is the 
greatest good of the body corporate ; and, therefore, so far 
as it can be attained consistently with this primary end, the 
greatest good of each family and individual. Now, on the 
morality of the individual members, the morality, and there- 

* We may see from this how far the Aristotelian theory of happiness 
and man's highest good harmoni2e8 with that of Plato, and, at the same 
time, how fir more practical is the method which Aristotle recomixLetvd& 
fM the attainment of it. 
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fore the welfare and happiness, of the body depends ; for aa 
in a state, i,e, a. free state, the source of power is ultimately 
the people, on the moral tone of the people, the character of 
the institutions framed by their representatives must depend. 
Hence a state must r ecn^ize t hft mora.] culture and edu£a'- 
tion of the people as a duty. Priyate systems of education 
may, dcjnbtlife, possess soBIfe advantages, such as their superior 
capability of being moulded and adapted to the particular 
circumstances of individual cases, but still they are inferior 
to a public one, in uniformity, in the power of enforcing their 
authority, and in producing great and extensive results. 
As, therefore, the elements of moral virtue must be incul- 
cated and implanted by moral education, the individual has 
a right to demand that provision be made for this by well- 
regulated public institutions, and, in order to attain such 
institutions, the science of politics or social life must be 
investigated or systematized. But besides, in order even to 
secure the advantages of private education, whatever these 
advantages may be, it is necessary that every one who would 
conduct and administer such a system efficiently should study 
the general political principles of education, and thus endea- 
vomr to fit himself for legislating respecting them. On all 
accounts^ therefore, the study of morals is not complete, 
unless that of poUtics is superadded, and the latter study 
should be pursued, not only by the statesman, but by the 
private citizen. 

The above general outline of Aristotle's ethical systeni, 
in which the several parts are designedly not presented to 
the view in the order in which he has treated them, but 
displayed in their relative bearings upon each other, will, it 
is hoped, be sufficient to prepare the mind of the student 
for the accurate analysis of each chapter separately which 
foilowF. 
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Iniftodiictory, — ^A- question lies at the very threshold of 
bhe investigatioii ; namely, whether there is any chief good^ 
{mmmywm howu/m^, and if there is, whether it be, or can' he 
brought within the reach of the capacities of man. Having 
answered these questions in the s^rmative, Aristotle pro- 
ceeds to show what its nature and essence is. That all, or 
nearly all, agree in calling it happines s, is clear ; but this is 
not enough ; it must be defined, its properties analyzed, its 
nature explained. After, therefore, examining and s'^ating 
what opi nions have" "been generally held respecting it, as 
well popularly as "by philosophers, he proceeds to define and 
c^plioh his own idea respectmg it^ and to defend the accu- 
racy of iuA viewa hj comparing it with those of others. 
Certain questions arising out of the method of discussion 
which he has pursued, but of no practical importance, 
such, for example, as the well-known saying of Solon, are 
briefly alluded to ; and respecting them he comes to no 
very satis&ctory conclusion. And, lastly, the theory which 
he has adopted leads him to state, in a few words, the 
general principles of man's psychical constitution. 

L — 1. Every art, ^Btem, course of action, and deliberate 
pr^sr^^e^a^ogialALfibn^ 

~T^ce the good is defined " that which all aim at." 

2. There are differences of ends; namely, energies and 
works. 

3, 4., The ends of the master-arts are more eligible than 
the ends of those subordinate to them. 

5. This is the case, even though the end of the master- 
art is an energy, and that of the subordinate art a work. 

IL — 1. There^ ia some end of human action which is 
desired for its own sake. 

3, 4, 5, It is the end of that which is the master-science 
in the highest sense ; i, e. the political. 

Thef political science proved to be the chief science by 
Beveral reasons and examples. 

2. The knowledge of the end useful. 
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6. The subject of * tlie end '* btxoiig<5 to moral, and thei-O' 
foie to political pbilosophy. 

III. — 1, 2. "^e must not exject too great accuracy in 
subjects of moral investigation, ^^ 

3. Tbese "subJeCUr baving to do with contingent matter, 
the conclusions arrived at must be of the same Hnd. 

4, 5. The student, therefore, must be one who is willing 
to be content with this method of proof, and therefore must 
be an educated person. "^ 

6. He must, therefore, not be young, because the young 
are inexperienced in the a2Siirs of li]S. 

7. By the word young is meant young in character. 

6. The object of this treatise is not knowledgOt bu( 
practic e. 

^TT%^JL^ JSlat is th^^ of the ,ppiitic«|l, science^ aixd th^ 
hirfies t of a ll .good 1 

2. AU. BgrsQ,, in. idling it happiness, but differ .a&JiO its 
denniupn. 

~~ 3, i. Popular and philosophical theories on the subject 
are at variance. 

Certain notions respecting it, including that of the " idea^* 
enumerated. 

4. Aristotle proposes to consider the most reasonable. 

5. 6. Of the two methods of arguing ; namely, — The 
synthetical and analytical ; Aristotle chooses the latter, for 
the following reasons : — 

6. Things are known in two ways: (I.) Absolutely.;^ 
(2.) Kelatively to ourselves. 

In mo rals we must begin with the things known to our- 
jielves ; t.'lJriheT phenomena, and work backwards from facts 
to causes ; sometimes it is even sufficient to know the facts 
without the causes. 

7. The student of ethics should listen to the advice ot 
Hesiod. 

^' — 1» l lie majority derive their notions respecting hapr 
pine ss from theTives theyTead.f 

^*2. "These are four : — (1.) The vulgar. (2.) The active. 
(3.) The contemplative. (4.) The money-getting. 

3.^The vulgar consider that happiness ccasists in sensual 
{>leasiire. ^ 

This is the life of the brute creation. 
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Ig^Th e active think happiness ia Tipnmimhle ^fff^infitimi. 
Tills is hot the chief good, 

(1.) Because it resides in the honourers rather than in 
the honoured. 

(2,) Because it is sought for the sake of virtue. 
6. is virtue then the chief good 1 

^o, for a man maJLEQSsess virtue, and vet not live an 
active life . 

7.\The contemplative life is omitted, and reserved for the 
last book.^ 

8. Jhe money-getting think weal th is ha ppines s. 

7l.\ I'his life does violence to our natural constitution. 

(2.)(Money is useful as a means, but is not an end»^ 

YI. — 1. The chief goo d is not the ideal good.* " 

Aristotle apologizes tor aenymgthe truth of Plato's theory. 

2. Plato did not allow the existence of ideas of things in 
which we predicate priority and posteriority. 

The good ia predicated in these. 

3. A universal idea could be predicated in only one 
category. 

l^e good is predicated in all the categories. 

4. Of things under one idea there is but one science ; of 
goods there are many sciences. 

5. The ideal good, and the good of which it is the idea, 
must be in their essence identical. 

g. The theory, therefore, of the Pythagoreans and of 
Speusippus is far more reasonable. ~ ' " 

V, o. Ti may be objected" fo Aristotle's argument, that 
goods are of two kinds : those "per ae^ and those *^ propter 
alia,^ Now Plato's theory applies to the former. 

9, 10. To this it may be answered — (1.) That even goods, 
"per 86^ do not come under our definition. (2.) If the 
species contain under it no individuals, the theory is foolish. 

11. Why then is the term "good " applied to all goods ? 

Probably from analogy. 

* In the original, two words of verf similar meaning are made use of, 
namely, i^ka and iUoq, Now ihka is the original archetypal form, which, 
according to Plato, existed from all eternity : iUoq is the existing form 
or resemblance to the ^^la, which is visible to us. Although the eternal 
nature of the Platonic l^ka forbids us to call it an abstract idea, yet the 
relation between Ilka and iUoq is precisely that which subsists between 
the abstract and concrete. 
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12 — 16. After all, if there was an ideal good, it wouldte 
p ractically usel ess. 

^ ^^' — 1~^' Happine ss has been^(ani.io he tha cKlei 
good, as heing the end oiTthe master-science. 

It Is now pr oved to he so, "Becanse it is the end pf aP 
hiunan' 'acti ons. 

' ^'^'.Tttege gffiei.iihree kinds of ends; of which the last_i<* 
,^ that which is sought for its own sake alone^ and happiness 

"lis this. 
■ 6, 7. Hagpi4§§s .js^gJsp^ the chief gpod, hecause it is s^- 
ggffic ient. 

S7 Its definition arrived at in the following manner : — 
Happiness is the virtue of man, qtid man. 
^^ We akali discover man^s viH S?!^ SSSmg what his tpyor ia 

t^i.^oA* 9, 10. His e pyqy must be sometlung peculiar to him. 

** This is the practical life of a being which possesses reason 

11. Such a being may be either obedient to reason, or 
have it and use it. 

"We must, therefore, take that which is in energy, i. e. 
activity. 

12 — 16. The work of a good man, therefore, is an energy 
aiccording to virtue ; if there are more virtues than one, 
according to the best vh'tue. 

Lastly, must be added the condition " in a perfect life." 
I Hence the defifiition of happiness : — " An energy of the 
! soul according to the beS virtue in a perfect Kfe." "^ 

YIII. — 1. Aristotle confirms the correctness of his defini- 
tion of happiness by comparing it with the opinions of his 
predecessors. 

2. Goods have been divided by the Pythagoreans into 
external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the souL 
Tlie goods of the soul have been always considered the 
highest. 

3. Aristotle defines happiness as a good of the soi^. 

4. The happy man has been said to live well, and to 
do well. 

The definition of Aristotle is almost identical. 

^"5 — 8. Others have said that either one virtie or all virtue 
is happiness. 

Aristotle says that happiness is not only virtue, but a 
Tirtuous enei^. 
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9,. 10. A fourtL. class have made pleasure liappines& 

Ajistotle makes happiness in its essence^ and "per se^ 
pleasant. 

11. The energies of virtue, in fact, unite in themselves all 
the qualities enumerated in the Deliaa inscription. 

12- — 14. External goods cannot make one happy, but it 
is impossible, or at least not easy, to j»erform virtuous ener- 
gies without a certain quantity of them. 

IX. — 1. Is happiness got by learning, or habit, or exer- 
cise, or by the allotment of God, or by chance ? 

2. Whether it is the gift of God, does not belong to the 
present inquiry. 

3. It is at any rate certain that it can be attained by 
Jsa^ing^^aarmre. 

4 — o. li canBTot come by chance : (1.^ Because nature 
effects her work by the best means. (2.) From its very 
definition. (3.) It is the end of the political science. 

7. Brutes cannot be called happy. 
Kor children except from hope. 

8. Why (MoQ TeXeiog is added. I^i^ J^Jif^ 
X- — 1. The necessity of adding the condition h 13m 

reXei^ leads to the consideration of Solon's saying that wa 
ought to look to the end of life.* 

2. The saying of Solon may be taken in two senses : — 



(1.) A man is happy when he is dead. 
(2.) 



He may then be safely said to have been happy. 
The first of these involves an absurdity. 
3/ 4. The second leads to further questions : — 
(1.) May not a man be called happy whilst alive 1 

* In adding the condition Iv pitp reXcc^ to his definition of happiness, 
Aristotle seems to have been animated by an earnest desire to invest hap- 
piness with a property of permanence, fixedness, and stability. He wished 
to represent the happy man as beyond the reach of any liability to change. 
He saw that this was impossible in the case of human beings, but there 
is nothing nnphilosophical in assuming a theoretical standard of this 
kind, even though practically unattainable, any more than there is in 
physics inlaying down the laws of matter and motion. In morals we are 
well accustomed to recognize the principle that perseverance to the end 
in a coarse of obedience is required in order to obtain our final reward. 
** When the righteous turneth away from his righteousness, all his right- 
eousness that he hath done shall not be mentioned,'' &c. — Ezek. zviii. 
And again, ** He that endureth unto the end, the same shall be 8ay«d.'''-« 
Matt. z. 
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(2.) Are not the dead affected by the fortunes of tL 
living? 
5. With regs^ to the first of these, it is absurd to be abl 
to say that a man has been happy, and yet not to be able t 
Bay so when he is actually enjoying that happiness. 

6 — 13. But is external prosperity a part of happiness 
It is, but only to a certain extent ; for virtuous energies az 
very independent of it, and more permanent than anjrthing. 
14. Therefore, whilst a happy m an,fjifi^7^ h^ may t 
Ipy^"^Srtlnan._ 




[. — 1, 2. As to the second question, Aristotle decide 
that a man may be said to be unhappy on account of th 
misfortunes of his descendants. 

3, 4. Or he may really be affected by them in a sligb 
degree, in the same way as horrors, not acted, but relatec 
affect us at the theatre. 

5. But still they cannot make the happy miserable, or th 
miserable happy. * 

XIL — 1. Philosophers divided goods into honourabh 
praiseworthy, and ^uvajJuEic. 

Happiness cannot be a ^vyafiicy because dwafxug can b 
abused. 

2 — 4. It cannot belong to the class of things praised 
because praise implies reference to a higher stands^. 

There cannot be a higher standard than the chief good. 

5. Therefore happiness belongs to thiugs honoured. 

XIII. — 1 — 4. As happiness is an energy of the sou 
according to virtue, we must know, (1) what virtue is 
(2) what the soul is. 

5, 6. T j^^ SQiil jft (jJYJdfid fir*^- into two parts, the rationa 
and the motional. 

7 — -9. 'JThe irrational into the Vegetative and the apjRe 
titivej JJ^ 

10 — 14. "Thexational.spul into that properly ratioaai, anc 
tjiat whjfili ftbfiyg T-^jyioTi. ) ^ ^ 

According to another principle of division, th€ part obe 
dient to reason may be considered as belonging «c the irra 
tional souL 

15. yjrtue ia therefore twofold : — 
(I.) Intellectual^ belonging to the .r9.tional BOuL 
(2j Morale belonging to that which jobe^ reason* 
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V 
BOOK II. 

• 

IfdfodwcUyry, — ^Aristotle has prepared the student for the 
oontents of this book, -which consist of ^an inqniiy into thft 
origin a nd nature of moral virtue ; firstly, by de nning ha p" 
plafiflS to a n energy of the soul ^ acc ording to virtu e j andL 
BWundlji. by dividijSg the virtues mx6 fl fl>l!l5"iOfl[J'mteilectual7 
in aocordance with hia assumed ctLVjaion'oriiheTiuinan souT . 
Ine consiaeranon ot the moral virtues takes precedence, of 
that of the intellectual, because the formation of moral 
habits, and the consequent acquisition of moral virtue, must 
be the first step to the unimpeded energy of the intellect, 
and therefore to the attainment of inteUectual virtue. It ' 
wiU be observed, that, as the foundation on which to build 
up his moral system, Aristotle assumes the existence in 
man of certain capacities for virtue, vrhich he denominates, 
at the conclusion of the sixth book, tpvaiicrj cLpeHi (natural 
virtue). These he conceives may be improved \>j education 
and matured by habit, and thus become " virtue proper.** 
Thus, although man does not by nature possess virtuous 
habits, or even the commencements of these habits, still he is 
capable of reodving virtuous impressions by instruction, and 
of. forming habits by performing acts of virtue and obedience. 
Thus, according to Aristotle, " yirfcnft ig Lthe lavr ofoiy 
natu re^ under vrhich law we are bpnj.** The order iifwhich" 
the questions coniiectedrwith the subject of moral virtue are 
treated o^ is 

(1.^ The means by which virtue is attained. 

f2.^ Its nature and definition. 

^3.) An induction of particular instances. 

[4.) Certain practical rules. 
I. — 1. Litfi}le ctual vir tue is principally ^hough noV» en- 
tirely, for there ^ sucn a Thing as "** gemus ) pr^"*^**^ ^"^ 
increased by tenchix^. 

^ ^ "3."" ISIoral virtue, as its etymology impliea^by habit. 
JiloraL virtue is not innate — 

(1.) Because that which is innate cannot be chaix^^ 
by habit. 

b 
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4. (2.) In things innate, the capacities eziat in 'ob prior to 
the energies ; in virtue, the case is the reverse. 

t>. (3.) The practice ot* legislators bears testimony to the 
truth of this statement. 

6. (4.) Two opposite effects, virtue and vice, are due to 
one and the same cause, but natural causes can- 
not produce opposite e&cbB. 

7 — 9. Hence we must prefer energies of a certain quality, 
as on them the character of the habits depends. 

II. — 1, 2. Assuming for the present that moral acts must 

be done acoordmg t9 ^<^ ^^1^^ Q^.^^ "^■^^^[!f9g^ SSSLll^BfeBCgr 
ingtiiat subject for the sixth book, let us conacler^ nature 
Ot tne ain» taemseives. ^ 

3, .4. Warning the student again not to expect too much 
exactness in ethics. 

5—^7. Looking at the question practically, we may ob- 
serve — 

(1.) That acts, which avoid excess and defect, produce 
vi rtue, whilst exce ss and defecT Hgitf^y fc ^ 

S, 9. (2.) Those acis which produce virtue are 2i their 
turn produced by virtue, 
in. — 1. Pleasure and pam are tl|(g tgfttft gf m oral bajbits 
being f ormed or not. Decause moral virtue is conversant with 
.pleas ures and pai ns. ^. This position is proved m the foUowinff 
way : — 

(1.) Because men commit sin for the sake of pleasure, 
and abstain from what is right through dread of 
pain. 

2. From this furst reason Aristotle infers the justice of 
Plato's remark on the importance of a sound early education. 

3. (2.) Virtue is conversant with actions and feelings, and 

these are attended with pleasure and pain. 

4. (3.) Punishments cure by pain, and cures are effected 

by contraries. 
(4.) Through the pursuit of pleasures and pains, habits 
are made better or worse. 

5. Hence virtue has been thought by some to hft a7ra0£ia. 

6. (5.) Pleasure and pain are, after all, the final causes of 

choice and aversion. 

7. (6.) Our ideas of pleasure and pain have from child- 

hood become as it were ingrained in our nature. 
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8. (7.) We make, more or less, pleasure and pah the rule 
of our actions j and on these our habits depend. 
9, 10. (8.) Virtue is ahown in struggling -with difficulty, 

and nothing is so difficult to re^st as pleasured 
rV. — 1. It may be asked, what is meant by saying that 
we become just by performing just actions; are we not 
then already just, as in the case of the arts 1 
ITiig question is answered — 

2. (1.) By observing that this is not the case in the arts, 

for a man is not a grammarian, unless he speaks 
grammatically, because he understfcands the rules 
of grammar. 

3. (2.) Because the cases are not parallel ; as in the arts 

we only consider the excellence of the produc- 
tion, in morals we look to the character and 
motives of the person. 

5S. then, £oK% moral act are 




1 



preferenc e on its own aocoont, 

edness «^d atopy . . 

4 — 6. A man, ther efore, is ca lled virtuous if he a,ctspii 
virtuous prmciples ; and to do this requires practice. 

7. Tie masses, however, think thit theory without prac- 
tice will be sufficient to make them virtuous. 

V. — 1 — 4. Wl^i^ti "^heiL is the genus of vjytne 1 In that 
division of the soul in which moral virtue resides, there are V 1 
only three properties ; namely, passions, capacities, and ) 
habits. 

5, 6. Now virtue a nd v ^ce are 

(1.) ^Because weare not called good or bad for our pas- 
sions. 
f2.) We are not praised or blamed for them. 
[3.) Virtue implies deliberate preference, passion does 

not. 
(4.) We are said to be moved by our passions, but <fw- 
posed by virtues or vices. 

7. Theyjire not^cgjiacitifis. 
(TTFortEe %:st and second reasons given above. 
(2.) Because our capacities are innate. 

8. T^^eij^^foye virtue must \}^, a habit. 
VI. — 1, 2. What i s the differ entiat Q£ vTJC!tQft \ 
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All excellence makes that of wMch it is the exoellenoe 
good, and also its epyov. 

This is seen to be the case in the arts. 

Therefore, the case must be the same with moral excel- 
lence, i, e. virtue. 

3. "Now, everything continuous and divisible implies 
more, less, and equal. 

4, 5. The equal is the mean between the other two, and 
is^either absolute or relative. 

6. "Now, every sdentific m an will seek tiie relat ive meaii^ 
and avoid the extremeg. - - 

Y. It this IS the case in art and science, d fortiori, virtue 
will do the same. 

8. In actions and feelings, there are an excess, a mean, ancl 
a defect, and the mean is relative 

9. Again, we may be wrong in many ways ; but there i» 
only one right way : now, this right way is the mean, and 
the wrong ways are the excess and defect. 

^0- YHviii, til^erefore. is ^^ habit founded on, and ttcer^ 
t«m]ng Hftiil^ftr ate p refgr^c^j^in a mean re hitiye to ourselves^ 
defined by right reason, and a ccording to tlSe^deSmtion ok a 
map of moral wisaom. 

11..^ Hence, in its essence, virtue is a mean, but if conai« 
dered with reference to the standar d of excellen ce^ it is t he 
highest extrem ey^gyporiyc). 

1:5 — 14. Ut must be remembered, however, that some 
actions and feelings do not admit of a mean, and are there- 
fore in all cases blame-worthy. ) 

VTT. — 1. This chapter contains a catalogue of particular 
examples illustrating the general principle. 

2. (1.) Courage is a me an, on the subject of fear and con- 

Mence, between rashness and cowardice. 

3. (2.) Temperance a mean on the subject of some plea- 

"'sufes'and pains, but especially pleasures, betweeik 
intemperance and a nameless extreme. 

4. (3.) liberality on the subject of money, between prodi- 

gality and illiberality. 

5. (4.) Ma^jQifioence, only on matters of great expense^ 

' T)etween vulgar ostentation and meanness. 

6. (5.) Magnanimity on the subject of great honour^ 

between empty boasting and little-mindednoas. 
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7 — 9. (6.) A nameless virtue, on the subject of small ho« 
nours, between ambition and the absence of it. 
^10. (7.) Meeknefi s, between irascibility, or passion, and 
insensibility to the feeling of anger. 
11 — 16. (8.) Three several virtues ; namely — 

(a,) With respect to trgj ili ; truthfulness, between arro- 

^ ganoe and lalse modesty. 
^6.) Wi ^ respect to "the pleasant" in a musement ^Q 
"graceful wit, or easy pleasantry, between noaidry 
or buffoonery and clownishness. 
ic.) With respect to " the pleasant ** in the i ntercourse 
- dj^rfaeiukhip, be Wn flattery a.d the heing 
over-complaisant and moroseness. 
i7 — 19. (9.) Two mean states in the feelings. 

(a.) Modesty, between bashfulness and impudence. 
(6.) Indignation, between envy and malevolence. 
VIII. — 1— -4. The extremes are in opposition to each 
other, and the mean to both. 

5, 6. But the extremes are more repugnant to each other 
than each of them is to the mean. 

7 — 9. This may take place either from the nature of the 
means themselves, or from the constitution of the person. 

IX. — 1, 2. Aristotle recapitulates briefly the description 
of moral virtue, and states that therefore it is difEcult of 
attainment. Hence he gives three ugefbl practical ruleff for 
arriving at the mean.^ 

3. (t) %> %tW fro m Jgt^r^ yfU,}. is H^og> 

opposed to the mean . 

4. (2.) Stafc^Wagauaalitiiat; to whichyou have the strongest 




5. (3.) Beware of pleasure. ,. 

6 — -8. As ii IS cmncuii to hit the mean exactly, slight 
deviationfi are pardonable. No exact casuistical rules can be 
laid down : our moral sense must be our guide. 



BOOK III. 



Iniroductory. — The princ i ple of a ll mnrft) action ia 
wrpoaipEffiQy L e, what is commonly termed tklot^ ^^^^l^ 
toe delibezBteiy preferring one act or oxie oo^cc^ ^^jTw^sss^ 
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to any other, on sound moral grounds, under the direction 
of right reason. It is this which determines the moral 
quality of an act ; it is the principal part of the differential 
property which distinguishes the habit of virtue from an- 
other. Hence Aristotle now proceeds to treat of this sub- 
ject, and other sul^ects immediately and intimately connected 
with it. 

Now of these, the first, and most important, as lying at 
the very threshold of the investigation, is the freedom of the 
human will. On the establishing of this doctrine depends" 
the whole question of human responsibility, and yet it is a 
doctrine which Aristotle could not assume at once, because 
views had been held respecting it which required refritation. 
Socrates had held that all the virtues were sciences ; there- 
fore, that vice was the result of iguorance ; that no one sins 
- contrary ' t o knowledge ; and therefore, that vice is involun- 
tary. Plato held that virtue was voluntary, because the 
natural bias of the will was towards good, but that a vicious 
state was an imnatural one — a morbid action, as it were, and 
therefore involuntary. 

Aristotle agreed with Plato so fer as to y nftiTit^iTi f^n*. «x 
bias towardaj^tue is the normal condition of the will. He 

pur pow er, because they have beco me a seco nd nature ; and 
that the ^reason whT^e^'S'el'espohsible for them is becaus e 

jlieves that the will is necessarilv ft«e. 




He supports this view by many argument^ and amongst 
them, by the common-sense view of the case, as shown in the 
practice of legislators. His argument is somewhat of the 
same kind as that of Bishop Butler (Analogy, Part I. c. vi.), 
where he says, that whatever our abstract opinion may be 
respecting the doctrine of necessity as influencing practice, 
there can be no doubt that men deal with one another as if 
v^^ they were free agents, nor could civil society hold together 
on any other principles. Educate a child in the principles 
of fatalism, and however delighted he may be at first with 
his freedom from responsibility, he would soon discover the 
error in which he had been brought up, immediately he canie 
abroad into the world, and would do somewhat very soon^ 
for which he would be delivered over into the hands of civil 
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The third book commences with an analysis of the nacnro 
of the eKovmov and aKovatov ; Aristotle then proceeds to 
discuss the subject of wpoai peace. Next, as irpoaipecriQ is 
subsequent to the deliberatiye process, deliberation is next 
treated of ; and lastly, the subject of the wilL These points 
occupy the first five chapters ; and here Michelet considers 
the first part of the treatise to terminate. HJe jd i vido a 4he 
EUucsJntQ.JJu:ee- parts; the first ^ which treats-^ the 
summma bonum ; thfi ftpcnnd^ -of-the-vigfeueB in detail ; the. 
third, of the iTigtimmftntialfl^tQ Tirtine. 

I. — 1. The consideratio n of the voluntary and involuntary 

•"• ^ II n il I TTn ii -rn nnii III !_■■ 




ttarv acts are prmed nr V]|ffl\^ 
Jitgoluiitary acts pardoned or pitied. 
(2.) lJecau£l6 It tOUi b^ iiselui to legislators to do so. 
2. Imaihmtaj y acts are of two kinds- — 
J (1.) ra I3ifff (25.) ra Si ayvotav, 
7 B y j3/aca ^^ pfi«tTif. f.Tin^f, nf which the principle or cause is. 
^xt< 

f, 4. There are also acts of a mixed nature. For example, 
those which we do from fear of greater evils. 

5, 6. These acts most resemble voluntary acts, because the 
principle of action is in the agent. 

. 7, 8. But abstractedly they are perhaps to be considered 
involuntary. 

These acts are, according to circumstances, praised, blamed, 
or pardoned. 

9. There are some acts which nothing should induce us 
to do. 

10. But it is difficult to decide in many cases what we 
ought to prefer to do, and still more so to abide by our 
decisions. 

11. The points of difference between these acts and vol\m- 
tary and involuntary lets fiirther considered. 

12. Everything which we do for the sake of the pleasant 
and the honourable is voluntary. 

^) 13. Acta^do ne through ignorance (^i ay yoiav} »re eithe r 

14. If repented of, they are mvoluntary. 



15, 16. Tgnnrfl.^^ of the principles of iostice and ex 
diency (lYrftr*') ^" ft-l'w^^ip ^\^lo as voluntary' and inexCTwal 
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17 — 20. Oases of ignorance brought forward whioh. aid 
pardonable if followed by repentance. 

21. T^e volnntary ia defined as that of which the principle 
is in the aggh i; knowing the circmnfltancea of the act. 

aets done under the inflnence of paaaiQijLg^ 
a nger are not involuiitaiy . proved bY six reaawiB.* ^^^ 

ll. — i« D elibe rate preference {wpoalpeaig) must be oon " ' 
si dered, bec&use it is x he morairg rngpie wlMflfa n^rmmfta 
ie moral quaiity oi an a ct. 
^. It ja j specaes of tftfl VRluntaiy. 
3. It isnot desire — 

(1.) Because irrational beings participate in desire and 

anger, but not in wpoalpeaig. 
(2.) Because the incontinent man acts from desire^ and 
not from wpoaipecriQ I the continent from Trpoai" 
petTic, and not from desire. Therefore they can be 
evidently separated. 



f3.) They are often opposed. 
4-) 



Desire, and not irpoaipeaig, has to do with pleasure 
and pain. 

4. StiU less is it anger, for the same reasons. 

5. It is not volition, though it approaches very near it. 
(1.) Because we wish for impossibilities. 

(2.) We wish things which are not in our own power. . 

6. (3.) Volition is for the end, and not the means. 
It is not opinion simply, 

7. (1.) Because opinion is of things eternal and impossible. 
(2.) Its quality is determined by truth and &lsehood, 

not by virtue and vice. 
It is not some particular opinion, because 

* The following table will explain the diTision of acts adopted in thii 
chapter :— 

Voluntary Acts. Xnvoluiitary. Mixed. 

I I ! 

Done Done through By Through Praued. Blamed. Pardoned. Not 
knowingJy. ignorance of constraint, ignorance par* 

the principle. of the fact* don«A 

Repented of Not repented of 

(InvMOBtaiy). CNon-voluntary)- 
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8. (1.) Moral oliaxacter is determined by our vpocUpetnc* 

9. (2.) We deliberately prefer to take a thing or not ; wo 

form an opinion as to its nature. 
(3.) Upoaipicric is praised for the rightness of its object ; 
d6ia for its trath. 

10. (4.) We form opinions respecting subjects we do not 

know. 
C^ (5,) Some persons form good opinions, but exercise a 
^1^ bad rrpoaipeffic. 

.'i^^ 11. The definition, therefore (nom ina lly), of the ob jec t ot 

p' ypoa/owc 1ft ft voiiinla.rv act vhlAT^ T\flJ jjy^p prftvinnfl^y f.hfl 

object of deliberation. 

HX — 1. Tke oVject of deliberation is that about which a 
reasonable man would deliberate. 

s 2, 3. No one deliberates about things eternal, or about 
those which come to pass by nature, necessity, or chance. 

Nor about everything human, if it is not brought about 
by our own agency. 

Nor about the exact sciences. 

But besides the three principles of causation — nature, 
necessity, and chance — ^there is a fourth ; namely, mind or 
intellect. 

4, 5. The object of deljly^^^'^n, t^iftrft^nrA, is that which 
cornea to Tpaaa through this fnnrt.h ra.uapi which is In our 
power, and wmch is uncertain as to its eYe nt. 
^S. ^e aU dd i ibSlUut means. ^ T^ 

7. If there are more means ihan one, deliberation deter- 
mines which is the better. 

1£ only one, it determines how it can be done by this, and 
so it goes backwards by an analytical process until it either 
meets with an impossibility, or the first cause, which is the 
first step in the constructive process. 

8. It is, therefore, a species of investigation. 

9. 10. We deliberate sometimes about the instruments, 

11, 12. Deliberation and deliberate preference differ in 
that we are not obliged after all to choose the means re- 
specting which we have deliberated, but if we do choose them, 
we are exercising wpoalpefnc, and therefore its definition is 
the deliberate desire of things in our power. 
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IV. — 1, 2. Volition ig of the end, but is its object the 
good or the apparent good ? 

3. The good man wishes for the real good. The bad man 
for that wmch he thinks good . i 

4. xne case is analogous to that of the senses. 

5. The above constitutes the principal difference between 
the good and the bad man. 

6. In detennining what thej ought to wish for, the maaae^ 
are deceived by pleasure. 

V. 1.2. If theend jfithfi.oblff^^ of volitioik an d the m eans 
the object of deliberatipn an d delib erate preference, tr^^ agto 
respecting t Lem must be volunta Syj now with these acts vir-^ 
JTILUUB BllBi'Mi^^ &t*e conversant, therefore virtue is voluntary. 
I Therefore vice is voluntary ; for, if we can do, we c^ 
(abstauL 

If vice is not voluntary, 

3. (1.) We must deny that man is the origin of his 
actions. 
4,5. (2.) The principles would be in our power, and the 
acts which result from them would not be. 
The practice of legislators confirms Aristotle's view. 

6. They even pumsh ignorance itself if self-caused. 

7. Especially ignorance of the law. 

8. If it be objected that the guilty person could not pay 
attention enough to understand the law, the answer is, that 
vice has caused the inability. 

9 — 11. Moreover, vicious acts, which are in our power, 
produce vicious habits, and therefore we are responsible for 
them. 

12, 13. (3.) Bodily faults which are in our power are 
blamed, and no others; therefore vice, being 
blamed, must be considered as in our power too. 

14. If it be objected that all aim at what they think good, 
but have not power over the conception which they form of it, 
the answer is, if we are the causes of our habits, we are also 
of our imaginations. 

15. If it be objected that vice is involimtary, because it ik 
owing to ignorance of the end, jhe answer i% that in tliat 
case virtue is involuntary. 

16. Besides, if the notion we form of the end is due to 
nature, still the means are in our power. 
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17, 18. I L mfcaa is T«3limtary| vio» must be so. 1 

19, 20. »iill, JiaDiis, wnen formed, are not so much in oiur 
power as tlie acts were. 

YL — 1. Courage is a mean state on the subjects of fear 
and confidence. 

Fear is defined " The expectation of eviL" 

2. Now some evils, such as disgrace, we ought to fear. 
The brave man can have nothing to do with these. 

3, 4. Others, agaro, we ought not to fear ; as poverty, &c, ; 
still he who is fearless of these evils is not termed brave, 
except metaphorically. 

5. The brave man, therefore, has to do with the most ter- 
rible of all things, i, e. death. 

6—8. Yet not with all kinds of death, but only death in 
battle. / |( 

Still the brave man will be fearless in sickness or in a ; ></ 
storm at sea, but not from the same cause that sailors are. f - 

Vn. — 1, 2. Things terrible are of two kinds. Iv^ ' < ^^ 

(1.) 'Ywep dvOpwiroy. (2.) Kar AvSpwroy. | 1,/' ,/^' 

Every man of sense will fear the former. ^ ' , 

The latter differ in magnitude. / / 

3. And may be feared too much or too little. 



4. The brave man fears or feels confidence at what he \ 

- . . '• / 

5. This motive is to koKov. ' 



ought^.98 he ought, when he ought, and for the right motive. 



He who is in the extreme of fearlessness may be called 
ovaXyijroc. 

7. He who is in the extreme of confidence, ^paavg. 

8. He who is in the extreme of fear, deiXoc* 

9. 10. The brave man, the coward, and the rash, are all 
conversant with the same things. 

11. Suicide is the act of a coward. 

Viil. — 1 — 4. There are five other forms of courage. 
(1.) Political courage. 

The motive of this is not the abstractedly honourable, to 
Kokoy ; but honourable distinction, Ttfxrj, 

5 — 7. Courage arising from experience. 

The difference between this and real courage is exempli- 
fied by a comparison between the conduct of regular troops 
ftnd that of a native militia. 

8 — 10. (3.) Courage ansuig from anger. 
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This is not for the sake of the right motive^ but in 6be» 
alienee to the dictates of an irrational passion. 

11 — 13. (4.) The courage of the sanguine. 

Their courage is based upon like motives with that of the 
experienced. 

In unexpected perils it often £uls. 

14, 15. (5.) The courage of the ignorant.* 

This is even worse than that of the sanguine ; for whem 
they find they are deceived in their estimate of the danger^ 
they fly. 

XX. — 1. Courage has more to do with fear thac. confi- 
dence. 

2, 3. It is painful and more difficult to attain than tem- 
perance. 

"Not but that its end is pleasant, although the means to 
that end are painful. 

4, 5, The &ct that the brave man feels pain, not only does 
not diminish, but rather increases his reputation. 

6. It is plain, therefore, that it is not possible to energize 
with pleasure in all the virtues. 

7. Though mercenaries are less brave, stiU they may be the 
best fighters. 

JK. — L Courage and temperance are ^ firet cHscu^edL be* 
cause tEey 13n8r ^fe'rB^es oftEe irrational part 

Temperance is a mean state on the subject of pleasure. 
2, 3. Pleasures are of two kinds, 
(1.) Ttose of the sguL 

1.) r^ 



(2.) Tflose of t he body. 
4 — 10. T e mp eranc e^'ESiongs to the la tter. 
But not to Inose 3r sight, hearing or smell, except acci- 
dentally, nor of taste, except in a sHght degree. 

1 1. It has to do with the pleasures of touch. 

Touch belongs to us not so far forth as we are men, but 
BO far forth as we are animals, and therefore is the lowest of 
the senses. 

12. Even the more liberal pleasures of touch are those 
which are excluded from those with which temperance and 
intemperance are conversant. 

XI. — 1 — -3. Desires are of two kind s. 

I hoc. ii. 40. See alf3 Herod, yii. 49. 
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(1.) Comm 

(2.y 

In the former, errors are seldom met with. 

In the latter, they are frequent. 

The intemperate are in excess under all drcumstanceB. 

If the desires are wrong, they delight in them. 

If the desires are innocent, they delight in them morcr 
ihan they ought. 

4, 5, The difiex«noei)etween temperance and courage con- 
sistsiix.the relation which they respectiTely bear to pains. 

For example, a man is called brave for bearing pain, but 
temperate for not feeling pain at the absence of pleasure. 

6. The character which is in the defect as to pleasure has 
no name, because it is never found. 

7, 8. The chapter concludes with the character of the v 
temperate man. 

Xn. — 1 . Intemperance seems more voluntary than coward- 
ice, and therefore more blameworthy. 

(1.) Because fear gives a shock to the natural character^ 
and throws it off its balance. 
2, 3. (2.) Though cowardice as a habit is more volun- 
tary than intemperance, stdll particular acts of 
cowardice are less voluntary. 
4. The term ^oXaerm, because of its etymological meaning, 
is applied to the fistults of children metaphorically, because 
desires and children require K6\aeic. 

5 — 7, Since desires, if not controlled, will increase, the 
part of the soul in which they reside should be obedient to 
reason, and be in harmony with it. 



BOOK IV. 



Introductory, — ^This book requires but few words by way 
of introduction. It consists of a continuation of that sub- 
ject which Aristotle touched upon briefly in outline in the 
second book, and commenced in detail in the sixth chapter 
of Book III. The virtues investigated here are magni- 
ficence, liberality, magnanimity, and <|>iXoTi|iia \w \)[i^ \«s^ 
acceptation of the term, meekness, tYie t\vree «iocAii^. V\s^»«»^ 
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and tbe sense of shame, which Aiistotle decides is to be 
considered as a passion or feeling, rather than a virfcue. 

The second book of the Elietoric, and the characters ol 
Theophrastus, should be compared with the discussion of the 
moral virtues in l^iis book. 

L — 1. liberalitYi s a mean on the subject of possessioDB or 
property. 

Property is that, the value of which is measured by money. 

2. The extremes are iUibenlity and prodigality. 

The epithet prodigal is sometimes applied to the intein* 
perate. 

3. This application of the term is incorrect 

4. Liberality has more to do with giving than with 
receiving. 

(1.) For the former is the use of money, the latter only 
the way of acquiring it. 
It is more honourable to do than to receive -good. 
To abstain from receiving is easier than to give; 
and those who abstain from receiving are rather 
praised for justice. 
6, 7. The motive of liberality is to Ka\6v. 
The liberal will give to proper objects, and in proportion 
to Ids means. 

8. The liberal will not receive from improper sourcesf, nor 
be fond of asking &vours, nor be carelessly extravagant. 

9. Though the liberal man will not look overmuch to his 
own interest, still his profuseness will be proportioned to 
his means. 

10. Those who inherit wealth are most liberal. 
It is not easy for the liberal man to be rich. 

11. Therefore men sometimes upbraid the unfairness of 
fortune. 

12. The liberal differs from the prodigal 
Kings cannot be prodigal. 

13. The liberal differs from the prodigal in receiving. 
The relation of the liberal man to the feelings of pleasure 

and pain. 

14. Definition of the extremes. 

15. Prodigality shown to be better than illiberality. 

16. 18. Prodigals are often guilty of meannesses in order 
to supply resources for their extravagance, and are^nenvlly 
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19. niiberality is incurable. 

20 — 24. Various forms of illiberaJity. 

25, BliberaHty is worse than prodigalitj, and is the ex* 
treme to which men are most liable. 

II. — 1. Ma p paifioence is appropriate expenditure in great 
matters. 

2. Propriety depends — 
1.^ On the relation of the expense to the expender. 
hS On the object of the expense. 
[3.) On the quantity expended. 

3. The defect is meanness, the excess, bad taste and vulgar 
profusion. 

4. Magnificence implies in some degree science. 

5. The motive is to koXov, 

6. The magnificent man will d/orHori be liberal 
Magnificence is of two kinds : — (1.) Public. (2.) Private. 
7-:^12. The poor man cannot be magnificent. 

13, 14. The extremes described. 

These two habits, though vicious, are neither hurtful, nor 
very disgraceful 

III. — 1. The nature of magtynimity j n the abstract dis- 
covered from considering it in the concrete. 

The magnanimous man is '' He who, being worthy, esti* 
mates his own worth highly." 

2. He whose worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is 
a modest man. 

3, 4. The extremes are the vain man and the little- 
minded. 

5. The magnanimous man, as to his merits, is in the 
highest place, as to his estimate of hknself, in the mean. 

6. He is conversant with honour. 

7. He must be a good man. 

8 Magnanimity is an ornament of the virtues. 
The magnanimous man will accept honour from the good 
\sith moderate gratification, but not from others. 

9. In success or failure, he will behave with modera- 
tion. 

10, 11. Instances of good fortune are thought to contribute 
to magnanimity; but without virtue men may be supercilious, 
but they cannot be magnanimous. 

12 — 19. The character of a magnaimnoviA Tci'axv.Nr^ ^^ 
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play itself in Ms views and conduct as to all the Tiiinei^ 
and even in his gait, voice, and manners. 

20, 21. The little-minded and vain are not vioioiis ; bui 
rather, the former idle, the latter foolish The little-mmded 
are the worst of the two, and much opposed to the mean 
state. 

IV. — 1. There is a nameless virtue, the object-matter ol 
which is small honours. 

It bears the same relation to magnanimity which libOTality 
does to magnificence. 

2. It is nameless, because we use the term 0cXori/xia some- 
times as praise, sometimes as reproach. 

3. As the mean is as it were vacant, the extremes appear 
to contend for the middle place. 

Y. — 1. Meekness is a mean state which has anger for iti 
object-matter. 

Its extremes are irasdLbilii^ and msensibilityto ange& 

2. The characteristic of the meek is propriety as to ibe 
feeling of anger under all circumstances. 

3. Insensibility to anger is blameworthy and slavish. 

4. The excess cannot exist in all the categories^ as the 
evil would then destroy itself. 

The different varieties of irascibility are — 

5. 8. The choleric, the bitter, and the ill-tempered. 
Irascibility is most opposed to the mean. 

Although a precise rule cannot be laid down, still sli^t 
transgressions are not blamed. 

VI. — 3. In the social intercourse of life, there is a virtue 
which, though nameless, may be called^^eg^Jjyuess. 

It may be defined as ft^endship, minus the feeling d 
affection. 

1, 2. The characters in the extremes are — 

(1.) "ApEffKoi, men-pleasers, or the over-complaisant. 
(2.) AvaKoXoi, the cross and quarrelsome. 

4, 5. This virtue is true politeness, or good-breeding ; it 
avoids giving pain, it aims at giving pleasure. The polite 
man will regulate his behaviour towards persons of different 
ranks by a regard to propriety. 

He will only injQiict pain for the sake of giving greatei 
pleasure. 

6. He who aims solely at giving pleasure is apeaKog. 
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He who does so from selfishness is icoXa^. 
"VII. — 1, 2. The -virtue which has truth for its object 
matter has no name, but it may be called truthfalnesa. 

3. The exoegs is arrogance, the defect &Ise modesty. 
The former is more blameable than the latter. 

4, 5. Truthfulness does not mean truthfulness in coi^- 
tracts, for that is justice, but in all words and actions, even 
those which are of slight importance. 

The truthful rather inclines to the defect than the excess, 
as being better taste. 

6, 7. Arrogance for the sake of honour, not so blameable 
as for the sake of money. 

8. The falsely-modest have more refinement than the 
arrogant. 

9. False modesty sometimes proceeds from arrogance. 




4. Tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit. 

The difierence between polished wit and the reverse may 
be seen in the wit of the old and new comedy. 

5. The evTpaireXoQ will jest, but he will jest as a gentleman 
ought, and not so as to pain or disgust any one. He will 
have tact and good taste. 

6. The bufibon will sacrifice himself or anybody to a 
joke. 

The clownish will neither jest himself, nor be amused with 
the jests of others. 

IX. — 1. The sense of shame is rather a passion or feeling, 
tiian a virtue. 

Its physical effects are somewhat like those of fear. 

2. It is especially suitable to youth. 

An older person ought to do nothing to be ashamed of 

3. The feeling of shame is no proof of a man being good. 
Hypothetical ly it may be a worthy feeling. 

Because shamelessness is bad, it does not follow that the 
sense of shame is a virtue. 

4. In like manner, continence, properly speaking; is not • 
rirtue, but a kind of mixed virtue. 



xnrvl 



BOOK V 

Ii^tmaaxiary, — ^The analysis of a subject by contemplatiiig 
its ideal nature. is a course by no means suited to the prac- 
tical turn of Aristotle's mind. He prefers, therefore, fgs^^ 
rally speaiking, to consider virtues, not in the abstract^ but 
in the concrete, as the quality of an act, or as the chaiQBMS- 
teristic of a moral agent. In this way he proceeds to t^«at 
of justice and injustice. E^ifirstmyestigates the nature 
Df lust and unjust actio ns, an d ot the yt 




mimfarhabits, that the knowledge of the principles of one 
contrary, namely, justice, conveys to us an aoquaintance 
with the principles of the other contrary, injustice. 

Now a m an is^tenned unjust^ for two rea8api9.;^aREiat]j[^ 
Jig j)CTngX.tninsgii^^ of. jEb. !]^^*wheffier"ihat b^ the 
"written or the unwritten ; and, Secondly, as being xmeqiial 
or im jEedrj as taking more of goo^^a^j iet g> uf ByW^ '^ iuli 
comes to the sietme thinfi', tiian he has a li^ht gjn j ^f.1^^ 
^[5ace in iustioe^.jyid. ■ tJlfTftfoTO jiigfi^^, m of two Ttjp<U» 
(ija imbitof obedience to lawj; (2) a habi* nf Ar|n<j [^ 
' J^ow, as law, 'm^the most comprehensive acceptation of 
the term, implies the enactment of all the principles of 
virtue which are binding on mankind as members of a 
social community (which, be it remembered, Aristotle con- 
siders their proper normal condition), the o nly diffeggnoe 
between universal justice (1) and tuiiver^^yu^Qe.Jfi^<iibftt 
the habit of obedience to the fixed principles ^f ^'giail XiBCJJr 
tude' IS, when considered absolutely, termed. vixtnfi^.^BJiie^ 
clmaldered relatively to others, justice. 
*~Th!s liniversal justice is not the justice which Aristotle 
oonaders in this book; as of course it forms the sobject- 
matter of his whole treatise (at least the whole of that 
division of it whidi treats of moral virtue), if we take into 
consideration the additional condition of.^' relation." 
\ Partic ulaj justi£e» . which - h(^ .does investigate, is of tw o 
j jdnd s, disteibutiye andcQrregtive. llie former isa virturai 



i&bit, which, strictly Bpeating, can only be eserdsed by maa 
' ifl capacity aa a, free citizen intrusted witb political func- 
i, either legislative or executive, for it deals with the 
tiibution, according to merit, of the public rewaj^ls and 
uiahments of a state. But the exercaso of this virtue is 
J no means bo limited as this idea of it would lead us lit 
rst sight to suppose. For, in the fiiat place, in the &ec 
tates of Greece, every dtizen was, to a certain extent, in- 
mated with these functions, which is not the case under the 
Dodem system of political institutions ; and, in the second 
Haca, analogically, the same principles, muiatU mutamdia, will 
egolate our conduct in the distribution of rewards and 
rotuabmenta, towards children, dependants, and so forth. 
, Befudcs, it is scarcely conceivable in how many instances 
I man is called upon to act as a judge, and to exerdse hit- 
udicial functions as a divider and distributor of honours and 
'ewaids, c^ censures and of punishments, and thus to keep 
fu mind the prindples which Aristotle here lays down of 
equality and impartiality. 

When we contemplate justice as one of the divine attri- 

jtates, it is distributive jtistice to which we allude. God will. 

md always has, dealti-with mflufcind on principles of justice, 

thich are in accordance with, and proportioned to, the 

jtoeition amongst created beings in which he has himself 

placed him. He is the distributor of rewards and punish- 

' leots to every man according to Ilia works, the pumsher 

f the ungodly, the rewnrder of them that diligently seek 

im. He doubtless weighs well, with that strict and un< 

; Justice of which Omniacience alone is capable, the 

s and privileges of each individiuil, according to 

lat analogy which is imphed in the following words of 

iraUon : — " To whom much is given, from tiiin much 

1 be required." 

The second division of particular justice may alno be 

lewed in two lights. Fii'stly, as that habit by which the 

' ' r by criminal or civil processes, corrects the in- 

qualities which unjust conduct produces between man and 

D ; and. Secondly, as the habit, the observance of which 

vents indiriduab from violating the principles of equahly 

?hich we are bound to ob^rrein our dialings or intercoiir™ 

wh other. 
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We may illustrate the nature of corrective justioe by 
reference to our own jndidal system in the following way : — > 
In civil actions, such as for assault, seduction, &c, the amount 
of the injury inflicted is estimated in the form of damages. 
The defendiuit is presumed to have more than he ought, and 
the plaintiff less by this amount, and the equality is r&* 
stored by the former paying to the latter the damages 
assessed by the jury. In criminal cases — the state, and not 
the person against whom the oflenoe has actually been com- 
mitted, is considered the injured party. A certain diminu- 
tion has taken place in the public security of life and 
property, and the balance is restored by the penalty, either 
as to person or property, which the law inflicts. 

There still remain to be considered the principles of com- 
mutatiye justice ; but these Aristotle has not laid down 
quite so clearly as he has those of the other two divisions. 
He, evidently, as far as can be seen from the fifth chapter, 
considers it as a branch of corrective justice, but, at the 
same time, as regulated in some degree by the principles of 
distributive justice also. Equality is maintained by an 
equivalent pa3rment for the commodities exchanged or pur- 
chased ; and, therefore, arithmetical proportion is observed, 
as in corrective justice; but this equivalent is estimated, 
and the commodities and the pai'ties compared, according to 
the -law of geometrical proportion. 

There is one point which requires observation as presenting 
an apparent difficulty. How is it that Aristotle considers 
natural justice as a division of political justice, whereas it 
might be supposed that the immutable principle s of j us- 
tice were implanted in, and formed a part of man's nature^ 
antecedently even to any idea of his social conditi^3,_aa_a-,, 
member of political society? The answer to this ques- 
tion is, that the natiu:^ state of man is his social co ndition. 
Under any otHOT circumstances, it would be in Twn to looE: 
for the development of any one of his faculties. The his- 
tory of the human race never presents man to us except in 
relation to his fellow-man. Even in savage life, the rude 
elements of civil society are discoverable. If we could con- 
ceive the existence of an individual isolated from the rest of 
his species, he would be a man only in outward form, he 
would possess no sense of right and wrong, no moral sf ntl> 
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ments, no ideas on the subject of natural justice. . The 
principle s nf -na-ii iral justice are doubtless J TnTmitAhlft §n<1 
eternal, and woul(k be the same had the man never e^ig f^^ ; 
J)ut as W yf TT^f^ fi is concerned, the developrnftnt nf t^iftm 

must be P ^^^fhti ^^"^ ^" ^^"^ *"? Tffi Tlfll f?ipi i tfl^*\t ^- "^ bia 

In the^nth chapter Aristotle treats of equity, the prin- ] 
ciples of which furnish the means of correcting the imperfec' | 
tions of law. These imperfections are unavoidable, because,/ 
from the nature of things, the enactments of law must b^' 
universal, and require adaptation to particular cases. 

I. — 1, 2. .Tiiatifift is rouffhly defined as f.hft ^n-Tiif, fr^m 
which men are apt to perform lust acfaona mfl fiTltifilir"" 
lustwiahea. 

Injustice is the contrary habit. 

3, 4. The same capacity aud science comprehends within 
its sphere contraries, but a habit cannot be of contraries. 

And if we know the things connected with a habit, we 
know the habit itself. 

5 — 7. Therefore, if we know what &^iKoy means, we know 
what dUaiov aud ^iKaiotrvvq mean. 

Kow, &I1KOV implies the unlawM and the unequal. 

Therefore, the just is the lawM and th ^ '^^^^ 

8 — 11. ( The ol^ct of the law is to direct and enforce 
virtue. ) 

iy — 14. Th erefor^ jnstice^whinh has to Ho with law^is 
perfect virtue, con^dCTednot absolutely^ but relativel y. 

11. — 1 — 5. Besides this xmiversal justice, there is a parti- 
cular justice also, which is violated when the law is broken 
for the sake of gain. 

It differs from universal justice as a part from a whole. 

f), 7. The consideration of universal justice is dismissed. 

8, 9. Particular justice is of two kinds. 

!\.\ jyistriiaitive of the honours, <fec of the state. 
2.) Corrective, i n transactions between man and man. 
Transactions are twofold — ^voluntary and involimtary. 
III. — 1. Justice implies equality. 
The equal is a mean between more and less. 
Therefore the just is a mean. 

2. It is conversant witt four terms at least, two pereoiui 
And two things. 
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merits ofyEe^ j^Ta o ca^ and in it geometrical proportion is 
obflerrecL 

iy.-*l^-3. The proyinoe of corteetiYe jnstioe. is tianaao- 
ticmsliiUdjm' "'^ "^ 

Le object of it is to remedy inequalities of loss and gain. 

Under these terms are indnded all cases of wrong ; as the 
doer of a wrong may be considered as a gainer, and the 
injured party a loser. 

The proportion observed is arithmeticaL 

4, The oorrective just is a mean between loss and gain. 

5, The judge is a living personification of the principle. 

6, 7. From his remedying inequality according to the rule 
of arithmetical proportion, arises the etymology of the term 

8 — 10. The method of determining the mean explained 
and illustrated. 

V. — 1. The Pythagoreans were wrong in considering reta* 
liation {&v\Qg) as justice. 

That it is not distributive justice, is self-evident. 

It is not corrective justice, because in many cases it would 
be imjust. 

2. By retaliation (near avaXoylav) civil society is held 
together. 

3. This proportion is attained by what Aristotle terms 
diametrical conjunction. 

And equality is produced by observing the relative pro- 
portion between persons and things. 

4. This cannot be effected without a common measure. 

5 — 9. This common measure is demand, or its substitute, 
money. 

10 — 12. It is the least fluctuating standard of value, and 
a pledge that we can at any time get what we want. 

14, 15. Justice differs from all the other virtues in the 
following respect; that they are mean states, whereas in 
justice TO ^Uaiov is itself the mean. 

In conclusion, Aristotle defines justice and injustice. 

YI. — 1, 2. It does not follow that a man is unjust be- 

3. Political justice is that which exists between memben 
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of a free commuDity, and tliia, as. well as abstract justioey is 
tba, c4>ject of ;AristotkVi]iTestigatioii. 

7. Justice in the cases of master and sbiYe, Neither and 
cluld) is not the same as political justice ; but that between 
husband and wife most resembles it. 

YIL-^l* Folitioal or social justice is of two kinds. 

a.) yataS Tli t JLegtiV — ' — - 

The former is everywkere the same^ the latter is arbitrary. 

2, 3.\Thj^ are wrong who hold that all things just are 
matters of law, and that there is no natural imchangeable 
principle of justice, j 

4. Legal justice depends upon agreement, and yaries in 
different countries, like their measures of com and wine. 

5, 6. Before a thing is committed, it is unjust (a^Kov) ; 
when committed, it is an act of injustice (a^Urifia) ; so like- 
wise, a just act is diKatoTrpayrjfia, the correctiou of an unjust 
act, ^^iicaiuffia. 



VIJJL — 1, 2. ^The justic e or injugtice^of 
iintt Yolu] 



^ b e mg voluntary or involuntary. 
3 — 6. A voluntary act is that which is done knowingly, 
not by compulsion nor by accident. 

7. Yoluntary acts are done from deliberate preference, or 
not. 

8. 9. If a hurt takes place accidentally, it is an accident. 
If without wicked intent, it is an error. 

10. If knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it i£ 

an unjust act. 4r&/-C> />. >f ^/ 

11, 12. If a man acts onirpoalpeeric, he is an unjust man. 
13. He who acts justly on irpoaipitm: is a just man. 
IX. — 1. Can a man be injured with his own consent ? 

2. The same question may arise as to being justly dealt with. 

3, 4. Is he ^ho has suflfered an injury always necessarily 
injiired? 

5. Can a man injure himself? 

6 — 8. These questions are answered at once, by stating, 
that, in order that a man may be injured, the condition is re- 
quisite, that the hurt should be inflicted against his wilL 

The case of the iacontinent man, who often harms himself, 
constitutes no objection 

9. Does he who has awaraea too great a share, or he whe 
receives it, commit the injury 1 
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JDoes lie who awards too little to himself injure himself ? 

10. The second question is already answered hj the faci 
that the harm he suffers is not against his will 

11—14. To the first the answer is, that it is the distri* 
butor^ and not the receiver, who acts unjustly. 

The receiver does imjust acts, but does not act imjustljr 

He wh6 decides through ignorance is imjust in a certain 
sense. 

15, 16. People are apt to think that the practice and 
knowledge of justice are easy. 

This is not the case. 

17, 18. For in estimating the justice or in j ustice of an 
aHion, we mustTook not to tlie ac t^ but the jiabii. 

X.-— 1, 2. Mow is it ilequiiy diners m>m justice, that it aa 
well as justice is praiseworthy ? 

3 — 7. Although they differ, they are not opposed j the fik^ ' 
being, that equity corrects the errors of law, which exxora 
are unavoidable, because the general enactments of the lair 
will not always apply to particular cases. 

8. The equitable man is one who does not push the letter 
of the law to the furthest or the worst side, but is disposed' 
to make allowances. 

XI. — 1, 2. Although it has been already proved that a 
man cannot injure himself, Aristotle adduces additional 
arguments in support of this position. 

In universal justice he cannot, because to do what the 
law forbids is an offence against the law, not against himsel£ 

For example, suicide is an offence against the law. 

3 — 5, Four reasons are also given to prove that a man can* 
not injure himself in particular injustice. 

6, 7. Is it worse to iSi^ or to bi injured? 

Both are bad ; but to injure is the worse, as implying de- 
pravity ; but, accidentally, to be injured may be worse. 

8, 9. Metaphorically a man may be said to injure himaeH 
because we may imagine a kind of justice subsisting between 
the two parts of his soul 
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IrUradiictoTy, — -In this book Aiigtotle has tw y y^jecta in 
▼lev : to treat oi the inteliectuaJ virtues^ and to ahow the 
rel ation in vMcli lidit-jeapoiistaji ds to mora l "^irtiie. Ao-\ 
cbrcSng to the dennition which lie gave of moral virtue, the ' 
intellect is the directing and governing power, to whose 
dictates and suggestions the other parts of man's nature 
must be obedient, and right reason and the possession of an 
intellectual virtue (d>p6yriaiQ) has the province of deciding the 
relative mean, which constitutes the characteristic of virtuous 
habits. . . 

' Now, referring to the divisionVof the souk in the first 
book, we find that one part is pxyely rational Th e object - 
matte r of thi s part of th e sou^ jg t r^ ^^ ' truth in necessary . 
and If lltl * \l\ M^y.mgftTif Tna tt^r^ The habits of mind whi ch 
contempl ate ' " * ^ 

taKes o6i 



:es cogmzan 
cosmzance 




II ,, uctions from nrmciples {ewttn'rjfirj). These 

two commned make up erofia, which implies a perfect know* 



i poi 



I'hese, then, are the live intellectual habits which Aris^tle 
considers it necessary to discuss as connected with the 
subject of ethics. Of course, it must not be supposed that 
this discussion will embrace the whole of Aristotle's psycho- 
logical system, as this must be sought for in his Treatise 
on the SouL 

I. — 1 — 3. Since we ought to choose the mean, and since 
right reason determines what that mean is, we must investi- 
gate the subject of right reason. 

4. The soul has been supposed to consist of two parts : 
the ration al, in wh^ fcj^llfl iptAiiftPtnai yn ytues r^^de ^ ^l e 
mation aC" wEicE is tl^fi s^ t tf the moral v irtues. TRe 
part IS subdivided into the cTrioDy/zoviicov, which con- 



&10] 



templates necessary matter, and the XoyioriKov, which con- 
templates contingent matter. 



o 
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By KoyiffTiKoy Aristotle means deliberatiYe, for no mm 
deliberates respecting necessary matter. 

Bight reason must be the virtue of one of these paitt 
In order, therefore, to see what it is^ we must asoertain what 
is the epyov of each. 

n. — 1, 2. Ther e are three principles or fimotionBofth« 
soul which mnuence moral action^m c^ — 

These a re sensation, intellect , anii 

'i\ow sensation is the origm ot no moral addon. Thi 
origin of moral action is trpoaipetrn:, which is made up of 
opetis and \6yog. J£, therefore, the action is virtaoiu^ tha 
vpeE^ie must be right, and the Xoyog true. 

Therefore truth is th e spyov o£ thft rPAaoTiiTiflr nr ^fl^^i^b- 

tiyepart.^ 

3. iTls evident that truth is the epyov of the sciemtiiie 
part. 

4, 5, Practical in tellect, and not pure i ntellects is t he 
moti ve p rmciple of moral^acfaiOTju 

ir.'"KrotEng past is'tEe'ollject 'of deliberate preference. 

IIL — 1. ^ere are five habits by which the soTdamves at 
truth, — art, science, prudence^ w isdom,*^ and intuition. 

2'.' S^leiic^ is cdhveraant -witli things e^ema^^^^^^SQjjtoble, 
and is acquired by learning. 

3. "We learn by means of induction and syllofflsm. 

To Snow aTsubje'ct scientifically, we'muOT notonly know 
facts, but also the logical connection between them, and the 
^rst principles from which they are derived. 

4. Therefore science is '^ a demonstiut^j^^Jialu^^ But in 
order to make ffie " definiGon' complete, all those other parts 
of it must be added which are given in the Later Analy- 
tics, I. 1, 2. 

rV. — 1, 2. Contingent matter may be either made or 
practised. 

Therefore there must be two habits conversant with con- 
ti^nt naattCTj^^ 
and aT productive habit joined with reason. 

* Although (To^ia is sometimes translated science, and doubtless i. 
does imply that knowledge of abstract truth which is implied by that 
term, I have preferred, on the whole, translating it wisdom, because wis- 
dom is used by old English authors in^the same way in which voficL. it 
used by the Greeks, to express skill in the arts. — See Exodus xxzvi. I. 
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u oonveisal^REh three prooeeees ? 

jfflfttrivfpge. a nd oontelnpIatioB^ as to the xnodeof coubiidxig 
ind produciiig. 
4. A relatioii Bubsists between chance and art. 
Art is defined ''a habit of making joined with iarae reason.** 
' IT. — 1. According to his common practice, Aristotle inyes-^ 
dgates what prudence is, by considering it in the concrete. 

The pniden;^ man is one who is apt to deliberate respecting 
>hat which is hiaiaterefit. 

2. The matter of il>p6yrfffig differs from that of emerr^firi. 

therefore, is a true habit joined with tp^^ti^ 
ihavmff to do witli the subiects of human srood 



fiS^m 



having to do witli the subjects of human coo 



" 4. This definition is illustrated by the examples of Pericles 
md others^ and also by the etymology of (runppofrvvr}. 

5, It is dear that intemperance destroys fl>p6yri<ng, although 
it iQay not pervert our ideas on scientific subjects. 
QEVudence differs from art./ 

0. (1.) Because in prudence there are no degrees of excels 
lence, in art there are. 
(2.) Because in art voluntary error is better, in pru 
dence worse. 

Prudence, finally, must be something more than a mere 
habit joined with reason ; for such habits can be forgotten, 
prudence cannot. 

YL — 1. There must be Aiiabit yhicb takes CQ;gmzance of 
those first pri nciples from w hich science dr awiil^c^^on s. 

It cannot be science, lor that is a demonstrative habit. 

It cannot be art or prudence, because they are conversant 
with contingent matter. 

2. It cannot be wisdom, because wisdom demands demon- 
stration. 

Therefore it must be yovg ^^vd^jitmnS. 

VJUL. — 1. In the arts, by the term wisdom {tro^ia) we 
mean skill. 

But there is a general sense of the term, as well as this 
special one. 

2, 3. Wisdom i s the mos t agcumt e of all TrTinw]^^Hgfi^ 

It kndWtlie prinSpIes) ana the facts"13e(lnced from them. 

It is. therefore, intuitio n and sci ence comlQ>infed> to gfe\Jagt> \ 

■ iiiiiMiiii 11— ■ Mil * I ' ■Willi ■■' ■ ' ' " ** " '*'*"«-^*W— Wig'^iWi— — ^.^a^JBIi— ^^^^ 
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It surpasses political science or prudence, (1) inaamudbi 
the subjects with which it is conversant are superior to 
^2.) Because its suojects are inyariable. 
[3.) Because, in a certain sense, even brute apimals mtf 
be said to be prudent. 
4, 5. Wisdom is superior to the science of social h&, be- 
cause, though man may be superior to all other «.TiiTttnlg^ ^tiB 
there are many other things more divine than man. 
Wisdom, therefore, is science, combined with intuition. 
Hence Anaxagoras, Thales, &c., are called wise, but nofc 
prudent. 

7. Prudence m ust ha ve a knowled£:e of particulars a swdl 
as of u myera als. ' 

8. Sf ay^ "particulars may possibly be even more important 
than imiversals. 

YIIL — 1. Political prudence and prudence are the 
habit, but they differ, in that the object of the former is the 
good of the state, that of the latter the good of the individual 

2. There are various species of prudence, which are best 
exhibited in the following table :- — 

Prudence. 
I 



Individual prudence, 

(properly termed 

prudence). 



Economic. 



PoliticaL 



Legislatiye. Administrative, 
(properly called 
political). 

I 



Deliberative. 



Judicial* 



3, 4. Prudence properly relates to our own afl^tirEf, and henoe 
politicians are sometimes called busy-bodies. But stUl the 
happiness of the individual is so intimately involved with 
the good of his family and his country, that we cannot be 
devoted to the one to the exclusion of the others. 

5, 6. Prudence is not easy to acquire ; in proof of which 
we may adduce the fact that young men may become tro^o^ 

but not easily il^povifioi. Besides, the possibility of *' 

twofold, — ^in the universal and the particular. 
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Pnidence is not s cience j because science is conversant with 

OBiyersals, pmdence witk part^uJajsr ' 

. TJiese particulars are not the first principles froni.wliicli 
scientific conclusions are deduced, of whicli yovg takes cogni- 
taxLce, but (Etrxara) the last results at which we arrive after 
deliberation, which are perceived by common sense. There- 
fore prudence is opposed to intuition. <^ 

IX. — 1. Prudence impli es deliberation , which is a kind of 
investigation] 

Good deliberation is not science ; because no one investi- 
gates what he knows. 

2. It is not happy conjecture ; for this is quick, whei'eas 
deliberation requires time. 

It is not, therefore, sagacity. 

3. It is not opinion. 

It is a correctness ; not of science, because in science 
tliere can be no error, and therefore no correctness. 

Nor of opinion; because the correctness of opinion is 
trutL 

4. It is a correctness of hdvoia, not simply, but of the 
intellect piumdng a deliberative process. 

5 — 8. In wha t, then« does correctness of deliberation 
consist 1 

The goodness of the end. 
I The propriety ni tho^ mosm. 
Thft miffifiiftT^^Y r^f f.hft tiTnP 

[ence Aristotle derives his definition of €v€ov\ia, 
X. — 1. IntfilljgaMy is not iden tica l with science or opinion ; 

for if it were, as ad men ai^ 69>p&M6 oi acquirmg science 

and forming opinions, all men might be intelligent j but 

this is not the case. 

2 — 5. It is not conversant with the objects of sdencej^ 

but with tnose 




"^v*M«pv«m 



(Vriii 



Sra&om prudence, in that prudence dictates an d 
pre scribea^ ^"1^^^^g fiB9 ? j^^dg^s and d ecides. 

.-^1. ( Jandg ur (yvtofin) is the c or rect decision of the 
equitable man . . 

Fellow-feeling (oT/yyvcJ/xiy), the correct discriminating can- 
dour of the equitable man. 

* The apxali or principia sciendi, are those first principles which ar« 
incapable of demonstration. The principia agendl ttt )iox*°^''^^> ^^ ^^ 
lut results of deUbentiua, 
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2—4. 'EUSovXlOf avvtvi^f yywfjnj, and vovCy or oSM^sic 
(whidi here meaius practical common sense, iJie habit "wboA 
takes cognizance of the practical extremes), are the practioi 
habits, and all tend to the same point, and are nsnalijr fyrnH 
combined in the same person. As the practical habits 
not to be the result of teaching, but rather of ol 
thej have been thought natural gifts. 

5, This yiew is corroborated by the &ct that they 
peculiarly to belong to certain periods of life. 

6. Hence we ought to pay attention to the sayings at the 
old, even though undemonstrated ; because experience Im 
sharpened their powers of observation. 

Xn.— ;!. A question,.might arise ag tojjhfi ntitily rf 
wisdom aSTpriiaence j^ for 

(I.H "madom^oes not contemplate the means of hntatt 
happ mess. 

2. (2.) if griidence is merely know:led|;^j|j|haLjdfmflLwiB 

not g ive us Yurtuous,,^];)its. 

3. (3.) Prudence" is useless to whose who already ponea 

virtue, and also to those who have not acqiored 
it ; for they can listen to the uistructionB of thoB 
who have. 
(4.) It seems absurd that prudence, the inferior, ahoolil 
dictate to wisdom, the saperior. 

4. To these doubts and questions, it may be answered — 
(1.) That ttjiese virtues, because they are virtues, would 

be eligible for their own sake, even if they pro* 
duced no effect. 
(2.) They^do produce an effect^ as beinf;^ t ha^ , fonaM l 
cause of happiness. 

5. (3.) Maifs cpyov is accomplished by means o: 

aiid mW virtue. 
6, 7. (4.) 'Virtue makes "the deliberate preference oozrect ; 
but the acts in which the moral principle ii 
developed are directed by some other Acuity. 

8. This £sMnilty is deivorrfg (cleverness). If its aim is ba4 
it becomes wavovpyla (craft). 

9. It is not prudence, but is improved and edncat ei 
into pm4cnce. *" ' ""*""""" \ 

Now, when we act morally, we always act upon a ^ 
logism. 
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lisa is — Such aad amJi a thiufl ia _tb,e_cilJ 9 
~^'~' '" md such a tliuig . 

tei'tu : and vet n 



e ttnd pniden 



I inBeparably contipntnilj 






loraT virtue, are inseparablflH 
virtue proper, for tM^ 



I when we say this, we 

tl virtaea are separable. 

e again repeats his formet anawei's to Questions (1) 
I (S), and answers Question (4), by saying that prudence 

'^ 8 and dictates, not to wisdom, but for the sake of it. 



BOOK VII. 

— According to the division adopted by 
totle here conune noes the t } u r d part cf.Jiia 
fcnely , that wiiich treata of the inHtnimentalfi to 
^ to una point he 'Bas contemplated the virtues, 
il and intellectual, theoretically as perfect, and as if 
rere capable of attainiag moral and intellectual 
This is, of course, the most philosophical way to 
i the moral kws of maji's nature, as well aa the 
1 laws by which the materiul universe is governed. 
^before the results to wltich we arrive can be reduced to 
I, they, in both cases, require to be modified by lacta 
B by experience. 

■, whether man can or cannot attain to perfect "Artvw;, 
labeno doabt tbAt if he aims at liap^ui,ei£,W -miiW 
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endeavour to do so. He must labour to fcrm imper&ei 
liabits of virtue in his onward course towards the aoqxdaitioii I 
of perfect virtue. He must earnestly strive to improfB' 
them day by day, and thus gradually approach nearer and 
nearer to the standard of absolute perfection, which is ooinii* 
dent with the idea of perfect virtue. Now, in order to tli^ 
he must strive to form habits of self-control; he mmt 
struggle against the obstacles which the iofirmities of Im 
natural constitution place in his way; he must master « 
well as he can his passions, which, by their strength and eril 
bias, lead him astray from the right patL 

The imperfect habit of self-restraint which man. will thu 
form, and which, by perseverance, he wiU improYe and 
strengthen, is termed by Aristotle eyKpareia 6x>ntiiienoe]^ 
to distinguish it from ffbtfl>po(Tvyrf (temperance), which impEei I 
that the bad passions and appetites are entirely overoom^ I 
and are completely imder the control of right reason. I 

^*^ iynpfllffiCt ha-hit^ then, is evident ly instrnmA jgjjpl^ anA I 

necessarily mstrumen|B^"joj^ the perfect opfl ; 

MicH& lli f ri Jft w i ^ Qf . the, naturg of t^ ^lf^\ y"l^ <^ 
subj^gcts related^ Aristotle devotes thS^lb pdg. 

We must next "inquire with wnSTymw Aristotle has 
introduced here the subjects of heroic virtue and bratalify. 
There is no point which he so earnestly endeavours to im- 
pi*ess upon his hearers as this, that the subject of ethical 
philosophy is human happiness, and virtue and vice, so fax as 
they come within the province of man, and so far as his 
moral nature is capable of ther^. But as there are beings 
whose nature is superior to that of man, that is, the Deity, 
and, according to the popular belief (which he always con- 
siders deserving of respect and consideration), demi-gods and 
heroes, so are there human beings who, by defect of nature, 
or early depravity, have become degraded below the rank 
which man occupies amongst created beings. 

The virtue which belongs to the former Aristotle desig- 
nates heroic virtue ; the vice which characterizes the latter 
he terms brutality. The discussion of these must not be, 
of course, considered as forming part of Aristotle's ethical 
system, but rather as questions of curiosity parallel to hii 
examination of man's moral habits, and helping to iUustratM 
and throw light on their nature* 
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The attempt wHch Socrates and his followers made to 
establish the purely intellectual nature of moral vii-tue, the 
exactness and mathematical certainty of moral science, and 
of the reasoning processes by which its facts and phenomena 
are demonstrate<^ causes another question to arise connected 
-with the subject of continence. This is, whether the inconti- 
nent mar « ^ (ymiri^^ ^ )t TOwled^ e. f 

lese two dogmas are directly contradictory to the moral 
theory of Aristotle, and, notwithstanding whiat he says in 
the conclusion respecting the superiority of the happiness 
and satisfiEiction derived from intellectual contemplation, he 
is consistent in combating them throughout. 

L — 1, 2. There are thrift fr nna nf wli^t ia to h ft avoided jj 
morals — ^vifift^ inc nnf.mfti[|n e, and brutality . 

'I'hree contrary to these to be sought--virtue, continence, 
heroic virtue. 

3. Heroic virtue and brutality are extremely rare. The 
latter is generally found amongst savages, and those suffering 
from disease or maiming. 

4. Aristotle, in treating of continence and patience, incon- 
tinence aud effeminacy, states and discusses the opinions 
generallj entertained, a^tid then examines and solves diffi- 
jculties. ^ 

{ h^ Pnnm^r^f^ ar^rl ^.ftprwnrr^a discusses in the siihsemient 
chapt^^ 

II. — 1. He first discusses Opinion III. ; namely, how one 
who forms a right conception can be incontinent. 

Socrates thou£:ht it absurd that,ifamiM2Lhad knowledge, 
n mg else snould master mm . 

Otners thougkt that an incontinent man might possess, 
not knowledge, but opinion. 

If they mean a weak opinion, and his desires are strong, 
then to yield is pardonable ; but incontinence is blameable 
and nothing blameable is pardonable. 

3. If not a weak opinion, or knowledge, they must meaa 
prudence (this is Opinion VI.) ; but it is impossible, accora- 
ing to Aristotle's theory already laid down, for the same mat' 
to be prudent and incontinent. 

4. If the continent man resists strong and bad desiree 
he is not the same as the temperate man ^J;)Mk& \a ^>^v- 

d 
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i&ion IT.) ; if he resists weak ones, there is nodung great ii. 

so doing. 

5. If continence is the same as perseveranoe in ev&j 
opinion, it would sometimes be bad, and incontinende ^vronl^ 
oe good. (Opinion IL) • 

G. Again, if, by sophistical reasoning, a man is led to 
admit premisses and therefore is forced to admit, but cannot 
approve of the conclusion, he would be considered inconti-^ 
nent, because unable to refote the argument. 

7. Thirdly. If this is the case, incontinence, together witli 
folly, would make up virtue. 

8. Fourthly. On this supposition, incontinence would be 
incurable, and therefore worse than intemperance "wliicli' 
cannot be the case. 

These four arguments refute Opinion IL 

9. If temperance and continence are conversant with evesT- 
thing, what is meant by simple continence f (Opinion VJLL.) 

m. — 1 — 4. Certain questions are here -pn^^oaed, 6t ^wludi 
the first and most important is answered in the foUowiiig 
manner. That the temperate and the continent are ccm r 
versant with the same object-mstter, but thejT'iWf flitf' ^ " thcff 
relation to it. 

" The temperate and intemperate act frnm d elihe; j r^ ^ ^ prwfer - 
ence ; the incontinent knows what is iighi^ fatf dnaa Jitrt 
pursue it. 

6. "As to the question whether the incontinent acts con- 
trary to knowledge, it may be said that knowledge implies 
either the possession only, or the possession and use of it. 

6. In the syllogisms of moral action, there are two pre- 
misses, the imiversal and the particular. Now^ a man may 
possess both, but only use the imiversaL 

7. There is also a difference in the imiversal: it may 
relate partly to oneself partly to the matter in hand. A 
the particular to be attached to the universal, as a minor 
to a major premiss, relates to oneself, then the knowledge of 
the major involves that of the minor ; if it relates to the 
matter in hand, this knowledge is not implied : in the one 
case it would be strange that a man possessing knowledge 
should act wrong ; in the other it would not. 

8. Again, some obstacle, such as sleep, madness, to which 
. /tassion is similar, may prevent knowledge from acting. 
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-9. "We must not suppose that tHe utterance of moral 
sentiments is a proof of knowledge exerting itself. 
• IP^ 11. The question may also be considered physically, 

; that is, according to the principles on which the mind carries 

, oil its operations. 

As we always act on a syllogism, suppose, for example, the 
presence in the mind of the minor premiss, " This is sweet," 
the knowledge of which we gain by aitrOrftrig (sensation, either 
mental or bodily). To this we may apply, as a major 
premiss, "Everything sweet is pleasant," instead of one 

• which forbids self-indulgence. The consequence is, that if 
we are under the influence of desire or appetite, we act 

^ wrong. Had we applied the other major premiss, we should 
*' have acted right. Henc e it is desire, a nd not the opinion to 
which we hiJYe logicaUy come, wmcn opposes nghf reaaon." 
In 6tti&t words, in the 6i^S6 6t lllG6htmence, desire resists 
R eason, and iTvictonous ; whereas li ' li had not be enlS ^ 
"Je streTwe snouid have come to a right conclusion, and a cted 
in obedience to the diciates of reason . 

12. Brutes, therefore, cannot be incontinent, because they 
act from instinct, and not from a reasoning process. 

13, 14. How the incontinent is to regain the knowledge 
he has lost, Aristotle considers a question for the physiolo- 
gist. (The term "physics," as used in this chapter, of course 
includes metaphysics.) 

rV. — 1. Is there such a thing as incontinence "simply* 
or " absolutely 1 " (Opinion VII.) 

It is plain that the continent and patient are so witL 
respect to pleasures and pains. 

2. The causes of pleasures are of two kinds : — 
(1.) Necessary. (2.) Unnecessary. 

When a man is incontinent with respect to the lattei. wxs 
add the difference, as, for instance, we say — 

3. Incontinent of anger, of gain, &c. The term inconti- 
nence is applied analogically. 

4. Those who are incontinent in bodily enjoyments, we 
call incontinent simply. 

A proof of this is, that it is only this incontinence which 
is blamed as a vice, and not as an error. 

6, Another proof is, that, with respect to these plea«u\<ia.^ 
men are called effeminate (jjiaXaKol). 

d ^ 
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Ddibeiate preference makes the diflOToitpe betweea intern* 
peranoe and incont inence. 

0. 'l^he degree of intemDeranoe is inversftV as the strength 
of the temptation. 

7. Pleasant things may be arranged ondet three heads : — 
1.^ Those which are in their nature eh^ki^ble. 
[2.^ The contrary to these. 
(3.) Those which are between both. 

8. The incontinent with respect to the first and second 
kind are not blamed for desiring them, bnt for excess in so 
doing. 

9. Still, as these pleasures are not -vicious, the excess, 
though blameable, does not amount to vice. 

The term incontinent is applied because of the similarity 
of the affection, just as we may call a man a bad physician, 
although we would not call him a bad man. 

Y. — 1 — 3. Things pleasant are divided ia the following 
way : — 



r 



Naturally. 

I 



Simply. 



— I 

Partially 
to different 

kinds of 

animals and 

men. 



f 



Unnaturally. 



! 



From maiming. Castom. 



Deprayed 

tastes and 

dispositions. 



4 — 8. "No one would call him incontinent in whom nature 
or custom is the cause of his diseased state ; such a man, 
strictly speaking, is not vicious, but vitiated, and his state is 
a morbid one. 

9. K he does conquer his brutal inclination, he is only 
called continent metaphorically. 

VI. — 1 — 3. Incontinence of anger is less disgraceful than 
mcontinence of desire. 

(1.) Because anger does appear to listen to reason, but 
listens imperfectly ; whilst desire rushes to en- 
joyment, in obedience to mere instinct. 
4, 5. (2.) Ai^er is more natural and therefore more par- 
donable, than desire, even when carried to excess. 
6. (3.) Anger is open in its attacks, desire is insidioni\ 
and therefore more ui\iust. 
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7. (4.) The feeling of anger is attended with pain, and is 

not accompanied with wanton insolence ; but the 
gratification of Instful desires is attended with 
pleasure, and implies wanton insult also. 

8. The objefit-n^ftttf^r of continence is the bodily pleasures 
which are proper to man . The term cannot be applied to 
orutes, oecause tney, like insane persons, have no deliberate 
preference. 

9. Brutality is, morally considered, not so bad as vice, but 
it is more terrible ; because it impUes the entire absence and 
want, not the corruption of the best principle. 

VII. — 1. The incontinent is he who is disposed to yield 
to such pleasures as most men are superior to. 

The continent is superior to those pleasures to which 
most men yield. 

Substitute pains for pleasures, and the former case is that 
of the effeminate, the latter that of the patient. 

The moral character of most men is something between 
these two. 

2. Jle who purffliea pleaaiirf* in excess, or avoids bodily 
pain from deliberate preference, is intemperate . 

He IS mcapabie or repentance, anJTEereiore incurable. 

3. The incontJ3 ]<^Tif. atiH ftflrftTningf^ ^^ fl^|^ so bad as the 

i ntemperate. 

4r, 0. Oontinence is opposed to incontinence, patience to 
effeminacy. Patience implies resistance, continence victory ; 
therefore continence is better than patience. 

6. To yield to excessive pleasure and pain is by no means 
astonishing, but pardonable. 

But to yield to pleasures and pains which most men resist, 
is astonislung. 

7. He who is devoted to sport is effeminate, rather than 
intemperate. 

8. There are two sorts of incontinence ; namely, weakness 
and precipitancy. 

9. The latter is that to which the quick and choleric are 
liable. 

VIII. — 1. Intern pftT-R^fif^ ifi not _ic£JjJ^*^j!LJ:£i^^^^ 
incontinence is ; ^'^ftl^rfar^ th^ fpTma/^rj Jilzx>.,QkiiaTi;/> ^I'm^Qeoq^ \* 
itifnimj-i'^ft, ihft^lflt.^gj^, ]j^(^ ^^2t e (JdacBsea ^^ja c^ixsh^ ; the latle.i 
u unperoeiTed, the former not ao. 
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Of incontinent persons, ol eKararucoi are the better. 

3. Incontinence is not vice absolutely, but only in a 
certain genae^ bfiC^Hge the principle 6Y"11101'ttI' ttlgt iUii ia not " 
corrupted. 

i, 5, The intemperate acts £rom a perverted principle^ and 
his state, therefore, is a hopeless one. 

IX. — 1. The question (II.) is again considered ; namely, 
whether the continent man is identical with him who abides 
by his opinion. 

The answer is, that those are absolutely continent or in- 
continent who abide by a true opinion, those who abide by 
an opinion of any kind are only accidentally so ; i,e., whether 
they are or are not, must be decided by the result. 

2. There is a dass of persons called obstinate ; they re- 
semble in some measure the continent, but they really di£fer, 
in that, even contrary to the suggestions of reason, they, 
influenced by pleasure, abide by their opinion. 

The continent may be persuaded to change, the obstinate 
never. 

3. There are three kinds of obstinate persons : — 
1.) The self-opinionated. 
[2.) The uneducated. 
(3.) The clownish. 

4. There are also some who depart from their opinions on 
right groimds. e, g., for the sake of honourable pleasures; 
these cannot be called incontinent. 

5. Since the defect as to the desire of bodily pleasures i6 
rare, continence is thought to be opposed to incontinence, 
and temperance to intemperance. 

6. The temperate and continent, and also the intemperate 
and incontinent, have points in common, although in reality ' 
they are distinct. 

X. — 1. A man cannot be both prudent and incon tin^ t. 

SI.) Because prudence implies goodness. "*""* ^ 

2.) Because the prudent man not only knows what is 
right, but is apt and inclined to practise it. 
2. Cleverness, as it does not imply Trpoalpecric, is consistent 
with incontinence. 

The incontinent is like a man who possesses kn owled ge, 
but is under the influence of sleep or wine. He act sVoTuTy s- 
tarily, but is not vicious absolutely. He is not imjusH He> 
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resembles a state which has good laws^ but does not use 
them. 

4, 5. Of the two kinds^ precipitancy is more curable than 
weakness ; and incontinence, which is the result of custonv 
than that which is the result of nature. 



As the concluding chapters of this book most probably 
belong to the Eudemean Ethics, and the subject of pleasure 
is discussed ^illy in Book X., no analysis is given of them. 



BOOK VIII. 



Introductory, — ^In popular language, the expression "a 
state of nature," is usually applied to man in a savage state ; 
this, however, is by no means a correct or philosophical use 
of the term. The real na tural state of man is^ as A T^'g^-^^^^i^ 
truly asserts, tne social state. Xn no nation was the prin- 
3pie of social union more powerfully exemplified than it 
was amongst the Greeks. Their associations for uniting the 
whole race under one common name, their public game!=) 
periodically recurring, their Amphictyonic institutions, which 
existed amongst them in the times of the earliest traditions, 
are instances, on a vast scale, of an " esprit a^ porps," so to 
speak, a tendency to unite closely together, on the principle 
of community of interest. Founded as these unions were 
on the ties of race and blood, and consecrated by religious 
ceremonies and observances, in which only those of the same 
race and kindred could participate, they appealed to the 
same principles of human nature which hold together fami- 
lies and relations: They were not merely like the alliances 
between modem states, grounded upon motives of expediency 
and policy, but, theoretically at least, they implied aSection ; 
they were, in fact, international fiiendships. 

Again, the intercourse which was kept up between the 
several states of Greece by means of irpo^evoi and IQeXoTrpo^tyoi^ 
originated in the same mutual feeling towards each other, 
and was a development of the same principle of inter- 
national goodwill. It is customary to compare this institu- 
tion of the ancient Greeks to the consulate of modexTL ^issisiVi^ 
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Doubtless the object and effect produced are tho same; 
namely, the protection of foreigners ; but still the appoint- 
ment of an officer to reside in a foreign country^ whose dutj 
it is to watch over the interests of his own oountrymen, 
would give a very inadequate idea of the Greek systeoL 
The Greek irpoEevoc was one whose sacred duty it was to wet 
come as a friend and a brother the citizens of a foreign state^ 
whose occupations called him to a land of strangers. And 
these duties, as in the case of the edeXoirpoievog, were often 
volimtarily undertaken. 

Lastly, within the states of Greece themselves, the asso- 
ciations which existed for the purposes of mutual combina- 
tion were innumerable, and exercised, sometimes for good, 
but far more frequently for evil, a great influence over the 
political consitution of the different states. The fpavoi or 
tTaiptai were clubs instituted, some for charitable, others finr 
convivial purposes. Another class {ifjLTropiKal) were for com 
mercial purposes ; and the •^tao-ot were of a religious nature. 
But whatever the primary objects of these combinations or 
unions may have been, they were generally of a political 
nature, and, so far as the testimony of history goes, their 
tendency was generally prejudicial to good order and govern- 
ment ; they were, in fact, antagonists, and formidable ones^ 
to constituted authority. Thucydides (Book III. c. 82), when 
speaking of the terrible results of the Corcyrean sedition, 
when moral and political corruption raged throughout the 
states of Greece, and utterly disorganized society, mentions 
that irrational audacity was commended as avlpia (fnXiraipoQ^ 
meaning a devotion to those unions which, at that period of 
political convulsion, usurped the place of genuine patriotism. 

Pisander, too, at a later period of Greek history (B.C. 411), 
made these umons instrumental in effecting the political 
changes which he contemplated. Thirlwall says (History of 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 26), "In most of the Greek states, the 
ambition of individuals, or the conflict of parties, had given 
rise to a number of private associations, for purposes either 
mainly or wholly political, some attached to a single leader, 
others united by the common interests of the members. 
These clubs were of long standing in Athens. Cimon hiui 
formed one, which rallied round him as its centre, attracted 
not more, perhaf s, by his fortune and abilities than by hia 
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principles, shared tHe reproach which he incurred by his 
partiality for Sparta^ and proved its devotedness to his 
person at the battle of Tanagro. It seems to have been by 
means of a similar union that Thucydides, the rival of 
Perides, endeavoured to defeat the attempt of Hyperbolus. 
It was on his command over such associations, that Alci- 
biades relied for the accomplishment of his ambitious de- 
signs. 

" But there appear to have been many political clubs at 
Athens, which did not ackuowledge any chief, but merely 
aimed at certain objects in which all the members were 
equally concerned. The defective administration of justice 
exposed improtected individuals to vexation and wrong, but 
enabled a number who combined their fortunes and credit, 
the more easily to shield each other, or to strike a common 
enemy. Another end for which such coalitions were formed, 
was to contrbl the elections for offices of trust and power, 
either with a view to self-defence, or to the extension of 
their influence. 

" In every case both the object and the means, if not posi- 
tively illegal, were such as the law did not recognize ; the 
mutual attachment of the associates was stronger than the 
ties by which they were bound to the state, and even those 
of blood ; and the law oi' honour, which generally prevailed 
amongst them, required that they should shrink from no 
sacrifice, and from no crime, which the common interest 
might demand. These associations, therefore, were hot-beds 
of seditious and revolutionary projects; and I'hrynicus 
foimd it easy to engage them on his side j and, before he 
left Athens, he had organized an extensive conspiracy among 
them for the immediate subversion of the deniocratical 
government." 

The above brief view of the state of feeling and habit 
prevalent in Greece, in all ages, on these important points, 
will accoimt for the way in which Aristotle treats the sub- 
ject of friendship. It will, hence, be seen why he discusses 
it not only as a virtue of private individuals, but in relation 
to social communions of different kinds, and even to the 
theory of civil government itsel£ 

The place which fri endship occupies in ethics is, firstly, 
as being instrume ntal,^ moraJ vjir^ e^ aa guppVym fi q\j\>o\^* 



(1.) It ii 

(2.) II L 
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tunities f or tli^ ^}Qf^ aati«^* mtory exerdaes of virtuogs eiiifr 
giefly and performanoe of relative duties ; andy seocmdly, ■ 
hdag absolutely necessary to' the li«.ppiVt ww^ lyf miMtpyjijA 

cannot be complete^ unless bis amiaHe alFectij^gjBSULjS^ 
sympathies are satisfied. ^- 

I. — 1 — 3. The subject of Mendship is introdufled, beoanse- 
is either a virtue or conjoined with virtue. 
is most necessary to life, to young and old, ni 
and poor. 

4. f 3.) The principles of friendship are innate. 
6, IlS It is the bond of social communities. 
(sS It supplies the place of justice. 

6. (6.) It is not only necessary, but honourable. 

7, 8. According to custom, Aristotle states the opimoi 
generally entertained respecting friendship. 

Some say it originates in resemblance. 
Others from physical causes. 

Heraditus, for example, asserts it is due to oontrarieiy i 
physical constitution. Empedocles to similarity. 

He dismisses the discussion of physical questions^ ui 
confines himself to moral ones, and proposes to inquire-^ 
(1.) Can all be friends, or is it impossible for bad met 

be sol 
(2.) Are there more kinds of friendship than one 1 
II. — 1, 2. We must discover what is the ^tjftfif. l]i^fijgDJ;i|*'p 
It isKl.) The good. 
: (2.) The pleasant. 
(3.) The useful. 
Is it then the good, or the apparent good 1 
Abstractedly, it is the good ; relatively to the individo4 
it is the apparent good. This distinction, however, yiiBi 
make no difference. 

We cannot use the term friendship of fondness for inani- 
mate things ; because friendship must be reg.p£Qcal. 
3, 4. Unless reciprocity exists, the feeling is goodwiU. 
Friends, therefore, must feel goodwill to each other, bo4k 
parties must be aware of the feelings of each other, and tbej 
must wish good to each other for one of the tlm>e reasoni 
above mentioned. 

JIT. — 1. There are three kinds of fnVnHnhipj oniTcicpond 
iiig to the three objecl'S. 
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M The same is the case -with respect to ^-^g^- -^ ^^^^^^''rift -ftf 

^1^ ^liA^jjlA&siyn t 

ui 3. These two kinds of Mendship are easily dissolved. 

' 4 — 6. The former generally is found to exist between tho 
■ old, the latter between the young. 

For this reason the young are apt to be in love. 
i" They quickly form and quickly put an end to their friend- 
ships. 

7, 8. The fnendship between the. good and virtueus^ ia 



The virtuous are good both absolutely a nd relative ly, a nd 
aa thev are likewise mutually p leasant^ their fr iendsh ip 
tlierefore comprehends all the essenti als of fri endsh ip, and 
co nsequently is 

■y, lU. Sue] 



Such tnencLships are rare, as they require time and 
intimacy. 

IV. — 1, 2. The friendships *for the sake of the pleasant 
and the useful resemble true friendship, because the good are 
pleasant and useful to each other. 

3. Eriends for the sake of the useful cease to be so when 
the usefulness ceases. 

4. For these motives bad men may be friends. 

5. The friendship of the virtuous is alo ne superior to 
calunmy. 

6. false friendships are only called so from analogy. 

7. The same persons are rarely friends for the sake both 
>f the pleasant and the useful, for these qualifications are 

seldom foimd combined. 

V. — I. As in virtues some are called good according to 
•Vhe habit, others according to the energy, so in friendship, 
absence does not destroy it, but only impairs the energy. 

2. If the absence be long, forgetfrilness is the result. 
The old and morose are not inclined to friendship. 

3 . Those who do not live to gether and are not intimftt© 
I may be said to resem ble t hose who have j;oodwill. rather 
ti th aa friendslnp . 

I The filendsnip of the good, therefore, is friendship in the 

bighert sense. 
I 4. The feeling of fondness resembles a passion, friendship 

itself a habit. 
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The good when they love their Mend love that ^ 
good to themflelye& 

YI. — 1, 2. The old and the morose are leas scdtei 
others to friendship, but still they are perfectly 2apt 
entertaining goodwill 

3. It is j mpossib le to en tertain troe frie rs f^f^jp fry y 
because — 

(1.) It resembles an excess of feeling, and this ctn 

be felt towards one object. 
(2.) It requires experience and intimacy. 
We may be friends with many ^ca to xphf^^/^ov and h, 

4. The friendship ^ta to fj^u most resembles true fine 
ship. 

That hh TO \pri(np.ov is that of tradesmen. 

5. The happy and prosperous require pleasant Menda^ tt 
not useful ones. 

G. Men in power require friends of both kinds, becia 
the two qualities are seldom found in the same person. 

The good man combines both ; but be will not be a finfll 
to a man in power unless he is his superior in goodnesB^ s 
as to produce equality between them. 

7. The false friendships bear the name of friendship, fros 
their resemblance to the true ; again, they are unlike frieut 
sliip in point of permanence and stability. 

VII. — 1, 2. There is also friendship between pigrBongjEb 
arc unequal. 

In the subdivision of this Idnd of friendship, the relatiTi 
duties ai*e different, but the necessary equality is prodiusei 
by the person who is inferior in merit being superior n 
strength of affection. 

3. The idea of equality injustice and friendship differa 
In justice, equality in proportion to merit is consider^ 

first, and equality in quantity second; in friendship^ t]M 
revei*se. 

4. The necessity of a certain equality is plain, from tbl 
fact that, where the difference of rank is very great, fkiend 
sliip does not exist. 

o. Hence a question has arisen, whether men zeaD| 
wish to their friends the greatest goods, because, if they gn 
the greatest goods, they would lose their fiienda. 
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Yin. — 1 — 3. ^e lo ve of .h o|iQiir 4lHtf* i^^^^^^ *^ 

gye flattery , for being loved resembles being honoured, 
bhough in reality it is better. 

4. But, notwithstanding thifl prevalent notion, friendship 
jieally consists in loving rather than in being loved . 

Trns Is proved by the sirength o^ maternal ali'ection. 

5, As, therefore, the essence of friendship is the feeling of 
ififection, by the superior strength of this feeling any ine- 
quality which exists between parties may be readily remedied. 

This stability is insured between the good, because equality 
ind similarity, especially in s^oodness, are the essentials of 
friendship. 

6. The bad, on the contrary, have no stability. 

7, 8. The friendship for the sake of the useful is based 
upon the possession of contrary qualities, because the one 
party has what the other wants. 

9. But though, in a certain sense, the contrary wants the 
contrary, what it really wants is the mean, for this is " the 
a;ood.* 

IX. — 1. Every community implies a principle of justice 
fts well as a principle of friendship. 

These principles are co-extensive. 

2, For example, the relative rights, as well as the aifections 
between parents and children, brothers, &c, differ, and they 
are in direct proportion to each other. 

3, All communities come under and form parts of the 
aocial commimity, whatever may be the motives for which 
the association is formed. 

Even the social community has been supposed to be the 
result of some mutual compact for the sake of mutual benefit. 

4, 5. At any rate, all communities or associations are 
formed with a view to advantage or pleasure. 

Corr^>onding friendships "wtH accompany these commu- 

niMea. 

X .— 1 — 5. There are threekinds of politi cal j^onatitutioiia | 
and threejcorrupiions STtSem . ; 

ti.) Mon ajcciiy. j 

ji2.) Aristocr acac. 

Of these, monarchy is the best, and timociacy ^i\ie ^crc«u 
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The three oorrap <^fi^«y ftr^^ 
[1.) T yranS 

li garchy . _ 
// ( 3.^ "Democracy. 
Of tbese, tyranny Is the worst, and democracy tlie kart lul 
G. Kesemblances to these constitutions may be finmdi 
domestic life. 

The relation between a &ther and his children is like ifal 
between a king and his subjects. 

7. That between a master and his sbtves is like a tyiuqt 
That between husband and wife resembles an aristocncyi 
This relation, if the husband is overbearing, 

into one which resembles an oligarchy. 

8. The relation between brothers is like a timooracy. 
The state of families without a master is like a daio* 

cracy. 

XL — 1, 2. In each of these forms, fh^rft i« n. 
co-extensive with the just jii each. 

The friendship between a king and his sabjects is 13bi 
that between a &.ther and his children, only that the lattc 
is superior in the amount of benefits conferred. 

3. The friendship between husband and wife is the aaai 
as in an aristocracy. 

4. The friendship in a timocracy is like that between bro- 
thers, and also that between companions. 

o. There is but little friendship in the corrupt fbmu^ ■ 
thei*e is but little justice. 

In a tyranny there is least of all, perhaps none. 

6, 7. In like manner, there is nonef between mftart^r and 
slave, so far forth as he is a slave, although there may be^ » 
far forth as he is a man. 

In a democracy there is most friendship, because eqoib 
have many things in common. 

XII.— -1. All friendships are based upo n comm nniiyi 
whidi is either i^tural or by compact. ""^ 

Civil communities exist in virtue of a compact. 

2 — 4. The friendships between relatives are by nature^ ant 
all depend upon the parental 

The love of parents is stronger than that of children 
because children are, as it were, part of themselves^ and i 
has also existed for a longer time. 
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5. Brothers love one another, because they are £fprung fi*om 
the same parents.^ 

The Iriendship of brothers resembles that between com- 
. panions. 
1^ The friendship between all other relations is owing to 
■r*ihe same cause. 

6. The friendship of children towards their parents, and 
r of men towards the gods, is, as it were, towards something 

superior, 
t 7. The friendship between man and wife owes its origiiik 
r to nature ; but besides, they marry for the sake of mutuaf 
! help and comfort 

This friendship unites the useful, the pleasant, and, if the 
parties be idrtiKm% the good. 

8. Children are a common good, and therefore a bond of 
union between man and wife. 

Xm. — 1, 2. In equal friendships, disputes arise almost 
exdusively in those friendships which are for the sake of the 
-usefrd. 

3, 4. In friendfidiip for the sake of the pleasant, disputes 
are ridiculous. 

5. Friendship for the sake of the useful is of two kinds. 
{!,) Moral (2.) Legal. 

6. Moral friendship is not upon settled specified terms, 
legal is. 

In it a man gi¥es as to a friend, but still he expects to 
receiYfl an e<p»valent. 

7. Indeedy it is the duty of the receiver of a kindness to 
xxia|;;ejauXetunvifiMifr«ble to do so. 

8. He must measure the value of the favour received, 
and estimbite the kindness of the giver, and make his return 

I accordingly. 

9. The conclusion to which Aristotle comes appears to be 
I that the benefit conferred on the receiver must be the measiire. 

Li_friendshipa for the sake of virtue, the measure is the 
irp oalpEa ic of the giver. 
y XIV. — 1, 2. In unequal friendships, disputes arise, because 
each thinks he has less than his due. 

} • Compare Malachi xi. 10 : ** Have we not all one Father? — hadi not 
H one God created us ? Why do we deal treacherously erery maxv «^\cw%x 
til brother?'' 
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Both appear to be right ; bo'^h ought to get more, bnt mi 
more of the same thing. 

The superior should get more honour, the needy mon 
profit. 

3. This rule is observed in political commimitiea. 

4. Every man must make his return according ip liii 
ability. More than this, friendship cannot demand. 

In some cases, an adequate return cannot be made, as^ fof 
instance, to parents. 

Hence it may be lawful for a father to disown his son, but 
not for a son to disown his father. 



BOOK IX. 



Introdvxstory, — ^In this book Aristotle completes his inves- 
tigation of the subject of friendship. He commences it with 
a continuation of the discussion respecting the means d 
preserving and preventing the dissolution of unequal friend- 
ships. He devotes a chapter (chapter iv.) to the casmstifial 
consideration of certain relative duties, and another (chap- 
ter iii.) to the enumeration of those cases in which friendshipi 
may or may not be dissolved. 

He then proceeds to the consideration of an important 
branch of the subject ; namely, the connection and relation 
which subsists between the love of others and the love of 
OTirselves^ .Aj^aaonable. ^elf-love^ totajly. rliffprATif, f^^ jja. 
tiuguishable from selfishness, he eensiders as thQ^jos^ce i3 
origin of a real love of others. The former is indi^p^aA|6 
to the existence of the latter. The good man will feel 'a 
right and proper regard for his own best and highest interest 
and this same regard he will entertain towards his friend, 
as towards another self, ^ha standard of his affection for 
his friend will be the same as that by which the Gospd 
requires us to measure our love towards aU mankind, when 
we are bid " to love our neighbour as owrsehes.^'' } As nong 
but a good man can entertain a real frien dship;~so he alam 
is capable of loving himself in the true sens e of tho^^ 
and, cpnv6irisely, since none but a good man can ent^ 
towards himself those qualities which are the devejj 
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i ^Mendship, — ^namely, beneficence, pfood-wilL and ajnnp tif.Jiy. 
J^ther^ore none , bi;^ ^ tbe ^ good can reallv he fejends. J The 
other questions which are considered in this book are of 
minor interest and importance, but are incidental to, and 
naturally arise out of it. 

T._i: AU dissimilax friendships are rendered equid, ajid 
^refore preserved' by proportion. 

2, 3. Complaints arise from three causes : 

That there is not a sufficient return of affection. 
That the person who loves does not perform hia 
promises. 

4. (3.) "When what is received differs from what was 

expected. 

5. 6. As to the question, " Who is to fix the value of the 
return]** the opinion of Aristotle is, that the receiver ought 
to do so. 

7. When no agreement has been made, the return must be 
estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. 

8. When an agreement has been made, the return should 
be such as both^^ies think fair. 

If this cannot be, the receiver should value it at as much 
as he thought the fovour worth before it was conferred upon 
him. 

IL — 1, 2. No accurate rules can be laid down as to our 
relative duties towards relations and friends. 

It is clear, however, that we should, generally speaking, 
repay kindnesses, rather than do kindnesses to those who 
have not done them to us. 

3—5. Cases however may occur in which this rule will not 
hold good, because the latter may be more honourable. 

6. We ought to render to all their due. 

7. For example, we ought to assist our parents rather 
than any other persons, and pay them the respect due to them. 

8. We ought to pay respect to the aged. 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the claims c£ 
relatives, fellow-citizens, &c. 

To do this in the case of relai Ives, is easy ; in the case of 
others, it is difficult. 

HL — 1. When may friendshij « be dissolved 1 

(1.) When the motives fee the sake of which the>* 
were formed cease. 
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;.'. (2.) When parties are deceived as to tlie real moiiviai 
which ied to the friendship, 
3, 4. (3.) If one party becomes wicked, and his 'wickediiac 

is incurable. 

5, 6. When one party remains the same, and the other 
becomes far better, and the difference becomes exoesGdvel^ 
great, syrapathy is impossible, and therefore they cannot 
really be Mends ; but still the one who has improved mnsfe 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towards 
the other as towards a Mend. 

IV. — 1. The p§JL so urce of Mendsh^ fr^ ^thera ^ yg ^|jhft 
feeliiMs of a man towards himself J 

A friend has been defined invarious ways ; but the neces- 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are benefi- 
cence, good-will, and sympathy. 

2^-5. Now, all the feelings contained in these detimtioDi 
are entertained by a good man towards himself. 

By " self " is meant each man's intejlgsjjj^^^^g^^or 
thinking principle. V~* 

A Mend isa secon d self 

^""Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there 1* 
such a thing as Mendship towards one's-self. 

7. He asserts that, though the feelings spoken, of exist 
in many, although they are bad, still they cannot possib^ 
exist in those who are utterly bad. They cannot lov« 
themselves really, because they are at variance with themr 
selves. 

They choose the pleasant leather than the good, which ii 
their true interest. 

8. They hate life, and destroy themselves. 

They shim their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
distraction, the society of others. 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are fiill of remorse. 

They have no Mendly feeling towards themselves. 

In order to escape this wretchedness, their only way is tfl 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good. 

Y. — 1. Gk)odwill resembles, but is not i dentical wi tt 
Mencishipj \ 

For it is felt towards those whom we do not know. ** 
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It is not affection, <i>i\rjeng ; for it has no intensity, nor 
desire, and may be felt on a sudden. 

2. It is the beginning and origin of fidendabip, as sight is 
t ke lie^nipg oi love . 

o. it IS impossiT)Ie"to feel friendship without goodwill. 

4. »So that it may be delinecL friendship in a state of 
inactivity, which hy intimacy becomes true friendship. 

5. It is entertained on account of virtue, or goodness. 

YI. — 1. Unanimity {h^ovoia) differs from unity of opi- 
nion {piiololid), in being between persons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. Especially on those which are important, and of com- 
mon interest. 

3. There is no imanimity when two persons covet the 
same thing; but the reverse. 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for they wish and desire in 
common the just and expedient. 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because they only 
agree in shunniBg duty, and in coveting personal advantage 

Vil. — 1. ThfiifixaMt by bene&ctors is stronger than that 
felt by the bone£lted. 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because the 
bene&ctor, like a creditor, wishes for the safety and pros- 
fiSisa^^ his debtor^ with a view to repayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus would say, is looking to the bad side 
of human nature; nevertheless, it is not unlike human 
nature. 

4. 5. However, the true reasons are, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene- 
fited ashis work, and men love their own works 
as pro^ of ene^, and therefore of existence. ' 

6. (2.) The bene&«ctor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage; and honour is preferable to advan- 
tage. 

7. (3.) The pleasure derived from the honourable ia 

permanent, that derived from the useful is transi- 
tory. 

8. (4.) To love is an active ffteJing^ tp be loved ^passive. 
(5.) All love that best which has cost thein xtqv]\^4. 

VIII. — ^The difBcnltj of deriding wliettier -w^ o>oi^Kfe ^ 

• 2 
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love ooraehres or otliers best, arises firom not distingiiiabiiij 
between proper and impn^ter aelf-loTe. 

The popular opinion ia^ that the bad man does nothisj 
urithoat reference to 8el£ 

The good man acts for the sake of the honourable^ am 
passes over his own interests^ 

2y 3. On the other hand, it is said that a man shonli 
love his greatest firiend best ; now, the best firiend a mai 
Zias is himself; therpfore. he ought to knre himwelf beat. 

4 — 7, Now, improper aelfJovey or selfiahnen^ causes i 
nan to give to himself more than his share of money; oi 
distinctions, or bodily pleasnreSy in &cty of the grataficatioiM 
of the irrational part of his nature. 

Tm<> «y>^ f-]QYe desf ">a thft jianonrahk^ 

and to gratiJ^ the ruling part of hia nature^ i. e. 



^^•8^-f or the intellectual part espedallj constitutes whal 
we call "self"* 

9. Kow, all praise him who is particularly earnest in per 
forming yirtuous and honourable acta 

10. Therefore, the good man must be a self-loTer, but thi 
wicked man ought not to be so. 

11. The good man will sacrifice everything for the sake od 
appropriating to himself the greatest share of the honour 
able (to KoXor). 

12. Hence^ he will sacrifice eyen life itself in the cause d 
his country. 

13. Therefore^ reasonable self-loTe is right, lut selfishnea 
is wrong. 

TX. — 1. Some hare said that the happy man does not need 
friends, because he has all he wants, and needs no one tc 
provide more for him. 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man all other goods 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

Besides, a good man will want persons to do good to. 

3. Hence, it has been asked, when do we most need finends 1 

• See Bishop Butler's Analogy, Part I. chap. i. " On aFature State/ 
where he shows that the liring agent or sentient being, whi<^ eadli mai 
calla himseir, is related to tiie bod j merely as to a system of instramcBti 
and organs destitute of perception, whidi convey perceptions to the per^ 
ce.nnj Mna reiiecting powers. 



^ 
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In prosperity, foi us to help them, or iii adversity, f(ir them 
to help us ] 

4. It also seems absurd, when man is a social being, to 
make the happy man a solitary being. 

jlie happy man, therefore^ does need friends. 

1). The nustate ot the generality seems to be, that they 
think only of useful friends. 

Now, the happy man viU. not want either useful or plcA- 
sant ^ieacLsL 

6. But he :yill want Yirtuous friends ; because he delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as his own : 
ancj^ we. can better contemplate a Mend's actions than we 
^Hjpar own. 

V. Agam, a solitary life is burthensome ; and it is not easy 
to energize constantly by one's-self. 

8. Let the question now be examined physiologically. 
That which is naturally good is good and pleasant to the 

good man. . 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the good jnan (j 

9. Now, lif'e, in man, consists in the exercise of sensation 
and intellect. 

10. When we speak of life, we do not mean a dej)raved 
and corrupt one, but the life of the good and happy. 

11. 12. Therefore, the consciousness of living and existing 
must be pleasant to a good man. 

Now, a fiiend is a second self. 

13, 14. Therefore, the perception of a friend's existence 
is the perception of our own. 

Therefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Therefore, it is good to have friends, and consequently 
even a happy man will need good friends. 

X. — 1. Should we, then, have many friends, or, as in the 
case of hospitality, should we not be without, but still not 
liave too many ? 

2. Of usefiil friends we certainly must not have many, for 
it is troublesome to requite miany favours. 

3. Of pleasant friends, a few ai-e sufficient, Lke sweetening 
in our food. 

To the number of virtuous friends there must be also 
some limit, as the number^ of a political community must Vig 
limited. 
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4. Perhaps the best limit is the greatest number "wift 
whom we can associate. 

Besides, we ought to remember that our friends aoffixLia^ 
be friends to each other, and that we oug^ tQ ^ym p^'^in 
with them all in joys and sorrows. 

These considerations will also tend to limit the number. 

5. It is as impossible to be strong friends with many as ft 
De ill love with many. 

0. All celebrated friendships have been between ^vok 

In a political sense only, can we have many friends. 

We must be content with a few virtuous finends^ becaue 
it is even impossible to meet with many. 

XI. — 1. Friends ai*e needful, both in prosperity and id 
adversity. 

In the latter, we require useful friends, in the fanne^ 
virtuous ones. 

In adversity, they are more necessary, in prosperity, moit 
honourable. 

2. The sympathy of friends is also pleasant in adversity. 
How it comes to pass that sympathy lightens the we^^ 

of son'ow, it is unnecessary to inquire ; the fiust is certain. 

3. The presence of friends, when we are in miafbrtone^ 
causes a mixed feeliiig. We are pleased and comforted by 
tlicir sympathy, but we are pained by seeing them grieved 
Dy our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the manly character will be cautious of thus 
caiudng pain to his fiiends, the effeminate will delight in 
naving others to mourn with him. 

5. In prosperity, friends make our time pass pleasantly 
therefore, in prosperity we should be glad to invite tbem, in 
adversity reluctant. 

6. When friends are in trouble, we should go to them 
gladly. 

When they are in prosj^erity, we should go to them will- 
iiigly, if we can forward any object they have in view, but 
rohictantly, if we go to enjoy their good fortune. 

XII. — 1. As the sight of the beloved ob ject is mo ai 
desirable to lovers, so society is most desirable ^-o frSoT^^p^^ 

Again, a friend is a second self; as, therefore, tbe peroep 
tlon of our own existence is desirable^ so is the perceptioo 
of tiie existence of a friend 
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2, 3. In whatever pursuit a man thinks the enjoyment of 
life consists, this pursuit he likes to enjoy with his friends. 

4. Hence, the friendship of bad men becomes depraved, 
that of good men good, by intercourse. 

5. By associating together, good men mutually corrept and 
improve each other. 



BOOK X. 



Introdiuitory, — There are two objects which Aristotle has 
in view in making pleasure the subject of a great part of 
this his concluding book. The fi i^ isto examine,_and 
refute when erron eous, the various opuiions which IPIptn ^^^ 
other philosophers nad held re spectin g it } ancL the^gfigondj 
to snow tne exact place which pleasure occupies in relati on 
to virtue and human happiness. This he can now safely do, 
'without dAy risk 01 nis nearers being misled by false notions 
and incori'ect estimates of its nature and value. He ha s 
insisted o n a moral preparat ion and di scipline of the ha bits 
lis the 6niy road to nappiness ;'"an3r therefore^ th e s^^^i 
may how pe iniormed tnat ple asure , such pleasure as he is 
no w fitted by moral discipline to appreciate aji4 ^ nj oy^ shall 
bS^ the reward of his endeavours, and the adjunct of th at 
happines s which he has been seeking bv the only road whic h 
c<^Uld K&ny lead to its attainme nt.^ 

^*AfiBt6tle shows tnat pleasure is not "per se" an evil, 
because the grounds on which it may be considered to be so 
only belong to those of a grosser corporeal kind, and not to 
the purer enjoyments of the ruling part of man's natm*e, the 
intellect. By another series of arguments, he also proves, 
on the other hand, that though a good, it is not the chief 
good. V 

The connection between happiness and pleasure may be \/^ 
briefly expressed in the following words : — JHap puiess is an (/ 
cnfirgyj and every energy is comp leted and rendey^ p?Tfe^ 
JBy the pleasure peculiar to it. It is plain, that, although 
pleasure perfects the energy, and is therefore an adjimci 
to it, it is not itself an energy or activity, for it \& \^<(2k\» ycw 
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any way an act eitlier of the peroepti've or the reasoning 
fiacultie& 

From this definition of pleasure, we can see Low Aril* 
totle, in the next division of this book, arrives at the oon* 
elusion that th e^ highest human happiness must be acwigfat 
for in inteUectual contemplatAon^ ana tnat it vui fee m* 
separably united with pleasure of th e highest kind. It 
p5in7""2feo,~~"thaf he"a^^es a5'll by the saiest and m 
practical road. 

In order that man's ilivinest and purest nature, the intel- 
lectual, may energize indej>endently and without impediment^ 
his moral nature must liave been brought into its highest 
^condition ; but when this is the case, the intellect is ca;psj)iib 
of exerdsing its powers, that is, it is capable of the act of 
contemplation. Now happiness has been laid down to be an 
.energy according to the most perfect virtue j jmd this nmsft 
Ke the viitue of the Idghest taculties wliich man pofaesaeT 
namely, the intellwtuaL But every ener^r v is perfected by 
its own peculiar plftisure," and "therefore "the most x>erfect7 
energies must be accompanied by the high^ pieasorea . 

I. — 1, 2. Pleasure is, more than" anything else, intimatelr 
bound up with the nature of man ; and one of the principal 
parts of education is to instil right notions respecting its 
nature. 

3. For this reason, as well ^ because of the erroneous 
views prevalent respecting it, Ihis subj^ect ought not to be 
passed over. I 

4. The evil of erroneous views may be seen in the follow- 
ing example : — Suppose a teacher of morals censures plea- 
sure, and is then seen to desire it, this inconsistency entire^ 
destroys his influence and authority. 

11. — 1 — 3. Eudoxus thought that pleasm-e was the chirf 
good, because — 

1.^ All creatures seek it. 
[2.) Pain, its contrary, irtmiversally avoided. 
3.J It is eligible for its own sake. 

[4.) If added to any other good, it makes it more eligible. 
The excellence of his moral character gave weight to liif 
assertions. 

4. Argument (4) proves that pleasure is a good, hut col 
the chief good. 
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Bl By an argument Himilar lo argument (4), Plato proved 

■■" pleasure Traa not the cHef good ; for ne said that a 

ant life became more eligible hj the addition of moral 

^. That pleasure is a good, because all aim at it. ij it yaIM 



it, a lthough this does not "prove th at j^. ja ^I jg fhjpf 



±lad ii only been said that irrational creatures sought 
are, an objection might have been made to the ai^- 
Bnt, but not when rational beings are included. 
7. Again, there is no force in the objection, " that because 

an evil, it doea not foUow that pleasure ia a good." 

ree it is not necessarily so ; but still it ia a probable 

sat, and experience supports it. 
m — 1. Plato saya, pleasure ia not a good, because it is 

a quality ; but, for the same reason, ceither 
i the ener^es of virtue would be qualities. 
S, Agtun, he says, that good is definite, but that pit 
louts of degrees. 

if Uiis objection appUea to the act of being pleased, it 
{Dally ^pliea to justice, and all the moral virtues. 
S. If it ia meant to apply to pleasure abstractedly, th( 
B distinction is forgotten between mixed and 

ea, for the unmixed are defiiiite, i. e. capable of bei 

fint, after all, health is i 
f tiitm should not plea 
Teas also ) 

A. Again, it ia said pleasure ia a motion and generation, 
I motions and generations are imperfect, 
b is not a motion, for quickness and slowness oelong to 
T motion. 

J 6, Xut although we can become pleaded qtdckly or 
rlj, we cannoi /ed plea»u^ quickly or alowly. 
fi It cannot be a generation, beeauae that which ia 
tinted _iB I'eaolved into the same elements which pro- ■ 
edit 

law those Bensationa which pleas 
troya. 
ftgain, it is said pain is a want, plea 

', Sat these wants are corporeal j tliereCote, \£ -^sw 
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were thA supplying of theTo, the body would feel the pki* 
sure ; but it is the mind, and not the body which feels iL 
The truth is, when the want is supplied, pleasure is felt 

9, 10. Besides, there are many pleasures which neitha 
imply a want to be satisfied, nor a pain to be removed. 

11. If reprehensible pleasures be brought forward in proo( 
it iiiay be answered, that they are not really pleasuiea 

12. Or it may be answered, that the eligibility of pleasoni 
depends upon whence they are derived. 

13. Or we may say that pleasures differ in kind. 

14. Tliis may be illustrated by the difference between t 
friend and a flatterer. 

15. 16. Again, experience proves that pleasures differ; 
for we should not choose to be childi*en all our Uvea^ even if 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. 

And, on tlie other hand, we should be anxious for sodm 
tilings, even if tiiey brought no pleasure. 
17. It is clear, therefore, 

(1.) Tliat pleasure is not the chief good. 
(2.) That some pleasures are elG^bl^ and therefon; 
goods j but that others are not so. 
IV. — 1. Pleasure is, like the act of vision, Derfect at any 
moment. 

2. For this reason, it is not a motion; as a motion is 
imperfect at any separate moment of time. C >^ • " •^ 

3, 4. This may be illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. 

5, 6. One cannot form any idea of motion, except as con- 
nected with place, as well as time. 

But motion is more properly treated of at length in 
Aristotle's Physics. 

7 — 9. The same ai'guments which prove that p lf>«5mrft is 
not a motion also prove that it is not a gene ration. 

10. There is an appropiiat« pleasm-e attendant upon 
every act of perception (o'lo^i/o-tc ), eveiy operation of the hfc- 
tellect emjiloyed either in the investigation of the tmtii 
(a<i rotu), or m the contemplation of tinith {^ita^Ui^, 

The perfection of pleasure will depend upon the Bei^MJt 
state of the faculty or habit, and the perfect natuie^of tb« 
object on wliich it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there aro thrai 
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requisites : a perfect faculty, a perfect object, a perfect atten- 
3ant pkasure. 

11 — 14. Pleasure, therefore^ as the final re<^iisite, perfect s 
bhe~energy, not as aa effidmit, but as ^ f'T^yTna-l ca^iffi, p ot aa 
an inlierent lialMtj, tmt as tke b^P<»tt completea the beauty o f 
those wbo areiii.£lx eLpnme c^^^ 

T\oLe reason why we cannoi leel pleasure continually is, that 
the sense of enjoyment, like other faculties, flags and wearies 
and becomes blunted,, and requires noyelty to excite it. 

15, 16. It matters not whether we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is. at anv t ^\^^ plai n, that life is en er jgy, th at pleasure 
re nders our energies perfect, and tnerefore gives perfection 

^OJ^lfc^ 

V. — 1,2. Pleasures differ in kind, because — 
(1.) The energies which they perfect differ. 
3,4. (2.) The appropriate pleasure contributes to increase 
each energy ; the connection, therefore, must be 
so close, that if the energies differ, the pleasure 
must likewise. 
d—8, (3.) Energies are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 
from them destroyed, by pleasures arising from 
other sources. Nay, opposite pleasures act like 
pains. 
9 — 11. (4.) Energies differ in quality; therefore the atten- 
dant pleasures differ also. It may be observed, 
that in their nature, as well as in point of time, 
the pleasures are more closely connected with 
the energies than with the desires, so that they 
are sometimes, though imperfectly, confounded 
with them. 
12, 13. Different animals, as well as men under different 
circumstances, have each their proper pleasure, as they have 
each their proper energy. 

14 — ^16. True p leasure, theref orft is th a t which appears^ so 
to the gooim an ;'air3 Those wticlTat^nd' iKe' energies^ 
penect and happy man are properly the pleasures of man. 

VL — 1. Recapitulating what has been said before on tlie 
Bame subject, Aristotle asserts that happiness is— • 

2.3. An energy, eligib le for its own sake, and there! < i-e 
According to virtue 
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d, 5. Tliat it does not consist in amusement, althongli i^ 
popular opinion respecting it would lead tis to snppose a 
because — 

6, 7. (1.^ The best men do not think so. 
8, 9. (2.) Amusement or relaxation is not an end, bufc. 

means. 
Id (3.) Serious pui'suits are held to be better th-j 

amusements. 
11. (4.) If happiness were mere amusement, a slave coi 

be happy. '>^ ,' -^ • • ^•^'» ! ' 
YTT.— V, Tf hanninftfiS is an enerp according toYirt«-€ 
■ t must be according to the highest y^tu^ r ' 
I, 'iJiis must be the virtue of th e best part o f Tnfl.n. 
I That IS, the intellec t. 

I T^ie highest happiness^ therefore, is the contemplative, 
ihis energyis — — 

1.^ The noblest. 
[2.) The most continuous. 
3. (3.) The pleasantest. 
4, 5. (4.) Self-sufficient. 
Not but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
does not, like the moral virtues, require persons to energize 
upon. 

6. (5.) It is loved for its own sake. 

7, 8. (6.) It is consistent with leisure. 

9. Now the active virtues are displayed in politics or war. 

These allow of no leisure ; and we do not choose all this 
troublesome occupation for its own sake. 

All this being the case, perfect happiness is ^etoplcu 

10 — 14. Though this happiness is beyond man, yet, a* 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satisfaction of this divine nature, and not to mind only 
earthly things because he is mortal He should remembei 
tliat this principle is his " self," * and though it may l)e 

* Bishop Butler, when speaking of that which constitutes each man's 

** self/' uses similar language, doubtless influenced by the same mode of 

thought as Aristotle. He says, — ** Persons can trace up the existence o( 

themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, 

in comparison of what it is in mature age.*' This leads him to observe, 

*' That we have no means of determining by experience what is the certain 

bulk of the liriag being each man caWs \\\m&e\$\ Midi "^tJt >^\\.V»d«tet- 

tniaed that it is larger in bulk than t\\e soUdi e\em^tiXar^ v«sl^^«i^ 

aaatten which there is no ground to tiiint wo:^ tiaXxataJL v«^« -mvX>^ 
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mall in size as compared 'with liis bodily frame, yet it 

luiueajsurably surpasses it in value. 
VTIL— 1 — 3. The happiness resulting from moral virtu e 

B of a secondary Jdncl, beytuse — 

[oral virtues belong to our compound nature, nay, 
some seem to be the consequence even of our 
corporeal nature, and to be connected with the 
passions. 

4. Whereas intellectual virtue is separate and distinct. 

5. (2.) Intellectual happiness requires external good hx 

less than moral happiness, for the latter requires 
means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 
3, 7. (3.) The perfection of a moral act consists not only 
in the moral principle from which it* proceeds, but 
also in the act itsel£ 
Now, for the perfection of an act, external means ai-o 
needed. 

To contemplation, these are even impediments ; nor are 
they required by the contemplative man, except so fiir forth 
as he is man. 

8 — 11. The happiness of contemplation is that which 
Aristotle supposes the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu- 
lous that they should be represented as engaged in pursuits 
which give scope and opportunity for exercising the moral 
virtue. 

12, 13. The lower animab are incapable of true happi- 
ness, because they are incapable of contemplation ; therefore, 
as.j^ as contemplation extends, so &r does happiness. 

14, 15. Although the happy man, so far as he is man, 
requires a certain portion of external good, nevertheless, he 
does not want much, — a, competence is sufficient. He should 
have " neither poverty nor riches ;" he need not be lord of 
earth and sea ; as private individuals are at least quite as 
capable of honourable acts as men in power. 

16, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
be perfectly consistent with those of Aristotle. 

18. If arguments agree with facts, the corroborative testi- 
mony borne to their correctness by tbe opinions of philoso- 
phers ought to have weight. 

19, 20. As contemplation is most probably the occupa- 

fOive, there is no sort of reason to think death to \)e V\ie ^«!&c\>^>aq>^ ^ 
it,** ^'Analogy, Part L chap. i. 
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tion i>f the gods, be is most likely to be a fiiToarite of heayo^ 
who, in bis occupations and enjoyments, resembles thesm ; m 
that, on these grounds, the wise man is the happiest man. 
_ IJL'-^-^It 2. Mpral precepts, and a knowledgeo^jjj^g^egit 
of virtue^ are insufficient to make men wtuoo s, and 
has been said, the object of moral science is^ 
but practice. "5 

3^-^. Ethical instruction has power over generous and 
liberal minds, but not over the minds of the maases, yvho m 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. / 

6._yow men are made ^good by nature^ reiM»w»Mafg^ .ami 
teacKmg.""""' ' ' i 

Uver nature we have no power, and reasoning and teacb- 
ing exorcise an influence only over minds cultivated for their 
rece]ition by the moral culti^-ation of the habits, and thai 
instilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of the passions, and on the subject of pleason 
and pain. 

7, 8. The moral character, therelbro, mua fc b c fUjimud If 
education, and this education ought to be en forced Jy law. 

9 — 11. N'or is education and discipline necessary onlyti 
long as we are children, but throughout the whole of our 
lives. Hence it is thought that e^ortations to virtue an 
the duty of legislators, as much as the pumshment of evil- 
doers, and the entire banishment of the incorrigible from tlie 
communitv. 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authority has no power to 
enforce its decrees, but the law has, and men are willing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of law, although they will nol . 
submit to individuals. 

Therefore, the state ought to undertake education, and in 
this follow the very rare example of Lacedsemon and a few 
other states. 

14 — 16. If the state neglects the duty, it devolves ugou 
the parent. 

In order, therefore for him to qualify himself he should ■ 
make himself acquamted with the principles of legislation, 
for the same laws which regulate public systems would be 
also applicable to private ones. 

17, 18. There are advantages m private education ; sucih ai 
the force of filial duty, and the power of adapting the vrf 
tern to particular cases. 
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19 — ^21. A man may certainly legislate for particular 
eases, even witliotrt; scientific knowlodge ; but nevertheless a 
theoretical study of the general principles of legislation will 
ma.ke him a better educator. 

22 — 28. How, then, is the science of legislation to be 
acquired 1 

The sophists profess to teach it, but have no pxperience or 
practical knowledge. 

The statesman has practical knowledge, but he either 
does not understand teaching, or at least he does not profess 
to teach. 

29. Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
lawsl No; unless the student has experience and know- 
ledge enough to guide him in determining which laws aro 
best, and which, therefore, ought to be selected. 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a. correct jud§^B6fit of the relative merits of laws and insti- 
tutions. 

30, 31. Now, this subject has been neglected by previous 
writers; therefore Aristotle proposes, in a treatise on 
politics, 

(1.) To explain what former writers have correctly laid 

down. 
(2.) To examine what are the causes of the preservation 

and destruction of commonwealths. 
(Si) To deteimine what is the best form of polity. 
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BOOK L— CHAP. I. 

What ** the Good*' it, §nd what the diferent kinds ofEnda. 

Evert art and every scientific system, and in like 1. 
manner every course of action and deliberate pre- 
ference, seems to aim at some good ; and conse- 
quently '< the Good " has been well defined as " that ^^at rh 
which all things aim at." &ya96v iii 

But there appears to be a kind of difference in 2. 

ends ; for some are energies ; others again beyond EncUdiffer, 

some bein^ 

* Aristotle in his ethical system takes somewhat lower 
ground than Plato, inasmuch as the latter investigates what itt 
good,— tiie former what is good for aian ; nevertheless, owing 
to this very difference, the system of Aristotle is more prac- 
tical than that of Plato. The chief good is considered by 
Aristotle to be the end of the political science, by which he 
understands that science, the object of which is ail that relates 
to the welfare of man.'' It therefore branches out into three 
divisions : — Ethics, which treat of the good of the individual ; 
Economics, of the good of a family ; Politics, properly so 
called, of tiie good of a state. Aristotle was the author of 
three ethi(»l treatises : — (1.) The Nicomachean Ethics, so 
called either because he dedicated them to his son Nicoma- 
chus, or because Nicomachus arranged the MS. which 
his father left: Cicero appears to have considered Nico- 
machus the author. (2.) The Eudemian, which were ar- 
ranged and published by his pupil Eudemus. (3.) The ** Magna 
Moralia.'' It is not improbable that the two Utter treatl&%^ 
were ooBfiled from the notes of Aristotlli's pupila, 

B 
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these, certain works ; but wherL-ver there ar? fle^ 

(^^^^ tain ends besides the actions, there the wovks in 

naturally better than the enei^cs.^ 

3. Now since there are many actions^ art^ lui 

sciences^ it follows tliat there are many ends ; fix 

of medicine the end is health ; of ship-bailding i 

ship ; of generalship, rictoiy ; of economy, ireslth. 

4- But whatever of siich arts are contained under anr 

EDd« of the ^jjg faculty, las. for instance, under horsemanship ii 

fcuperivr to contained the art of making bridles^ and all other 

ti.oK of horse funiiiure ; and this and the whole art of wtf 

>u'-.orJir<i:e is contained under generalship ; and in the aune 

^-^^- Tuanner other arts are contained under different 

faculties ;) in all these the ends of the chief arts an 

moi-c eligible than the ends of the subordinate onesj 

because for the sake of the former, the latter an 

^' pur.sued. It makes, however, no difference ^whether 

the energies themi^lves. or something else besides 

these, are the ends of actions, just as it ^vrould mab 

no difference in the sciences above mentioned. 

^ The teriu energy, which I have retained as the translatiofl 
of ivEoyuaf requires some explanation. Energy, then, impUcf 
an activity or active state ; it is opposed to Cvvafiig, t.e. cap^ 
city, faculty, potentiality, inasmuch as the latter may be 
dormant, and though capable of improvement, may be kft 
unimproved ; and it is possible for a thing to have the c^a* 
city of being, and yet not to be : as, for example, a coal bu 
the capacity for burning, and yet it may perhaps never do so- 
Energy implies actual and active existence, m>t a mere posii* 
ble or potential one. It is opposed to ?f ic* habit, became by 
means of it habits are acquired and formed. 

Hence we can see the difference between an en ei yy and i 
work {ipyov) when considered as ends or final causa o( 
action. Whenever we enter upon a course of action, we have 
one of two objects in view, — either the action itself, or tome 
production or work to which it leads. For example, a painttr 
paints either merely for the sake of painting, feeling an actui 
ii>'light in this active exertion of his faculty for its own Bake« 
or in order to produce a picture ; in the former case, hit ens 
{rtXoc) is an energy, in the latter a work. An energy, thex?- 
fore, is perfect and complete, and has its end In itself, it look^ 
to nothing further, it is eligible for its own sake ; tm^ benoi 
seeing, contemplating, being happy &c., are energ;ies. 
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CHAP. IL 

JVhat is " the good" o/Mc.u 

If, therefore, there is some end of all th^c we do, i. 
which we wish for on its own account,'ani if we Tlie chief 
wish for all other things on account of this, and do ^?P*^ ^^ * 
not choose everything for the sake of sometliing ^^ .^^' 
else (for thus we should go on to infinity, so that 
desire would be empty and vain), it is evident that 
this must be "the good," and the greatest good. 
Has not, then, the knowledge of tliis end a great 2. 
influence on the conduct of life 1 and, like archers. Knowledge 
shall' we not be more likely to attain that which is ^^ *^ useftd. 
right, if we have a markl K so, we ought to 
endeavour to give an outline at least of its na- 
ture, and to deteimine to which of the sciences 
or faculties it belongs. 

Now it would appear to be the end of that which 3. 
is especially the chief and master science, and this 1' j^ the 
seems to be the political science ; for it directs what ^^.^^ ^^^ 
sciences states ought to cidtivate, what individuals political 
should learn, and how far they should pursue them, science. 
We see, too, that the most valued faculties are com- 4. 
prehended under it, as, for example, generalship, 
economy, rhetoric. Since, then, this science makes 5, 
use of the practical sciences, and legislates re- 
specting what ought to be done, ^iid what abstained 
from, its end must include those of the others ; so 
that this end must be tJie good of man. For al- 
though the good of an individual and a state be the 
same, still that of a state appears more important 
and more perfect both to obtain and to preserve. 
To discover the good of an individual is satisfactory, 8, 
but to discover that of a state or a nation is more 
noble and divine. Tliis, then, is the object of my 
treatise, which is of a polkical kind. 
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CHAP. III. 

Thai Exaclnen depends on the nature qftke Mubjeci. WM 
are the qualificatiom qfthe Ethical Simdent. 

1. The subject would be sufficiently discussed^ if it 
Exactness were explained so far as the subject-matter allovs; 
*^P*"^* for exactness is not to be sought in all treatiaei 
subject- alike* any more than in all productions of mechanic 
matter. art. But things honourable and things just, the 

2. considemtion of which fells within the province of 
])olitical science, admit of such vast difference and 
imcertainty, that they seem to exist by law only, 
and not in the nature of things. Things good have 
also a similar uncertainty, because from them, ca- 
lamities have befellen many. For some, we know, 
have perished through wealth, and others through 

3. courage. We must be content, then, when treat- 
ing of, and drawing conclusions flx)m such subjects, 
to exhibit the truth roughly, and in outline ; and 
when dealing with contingent matter, to draw con- 
clusions of the same kind. 

4. According to the same rule ought we to admit 
each assertion ; for it is the part of an educated man 
to require exactness in each class of subjects, only 
so far as the nature of the subject admits ; for it 
appears nearly the same thing to allow a mathema 
iician to speak persuasively, as to demand demon- 
strations from an orator. 

D . Now each individual judges well of what he know^ 

Requisites and of these he is a good judge. In each particular 

^Vl ^^^^^^^ science, therefore, he is a good judge who has been 

instructed in them ; and \mivei-saJly, he who has 

6. been instructed in all subjects. Therefiire a yoiuig 

Young men man is not a proper person to study political scienct', 

^d^'^?r^'^ for he is inexperienced in the actions of life r but 

these are the subjects and grounds of this treatiaa 

Moreover, being incluied to follow the dictateB d 

passion, he will listen in vain, and without beiusfit 
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_ t ftk« end ib not ktciwlcdge, but practice." But ?• 
Ti>lk.«a no difference, whetber Le be a youtb in -\^°^!^^ 
Iga, OP a novice in cbaracter ; foi- tbe defect inises j^^^^ 
hot frotQ. a^, but iVom his life and pursuits being 
Mcoriiai; to tbe dictates of paasion ; for to auoh 
]*t*ffls knowledge becomes useless, as it does to tbe 
luwntinent ; but to those who regulate their appe- 
liW» and actions according to i-eaaon, tbe knowledge 
■)f lliete mbjects must be vevy beneficial. Concem- 
")£ the student, and in what manner he is to aduiit 
■" Wgunienta, and what we propose to treat of, let 
™>» orach be pi^faced. 



Wltl lie MgAal Good it. Fabi opiaioni iff mm conrrfmhig 
"' Wkelher u'« ahuutd argut Analgticalli/ or Ssnthftiealty. 

*IT let US reaiime tbe subject from the commence- 1. 

Since all knowledge and every act of deli- Subject re- 
preference aims at some good, let us show [^fTj g,^ 
'hat that is, ^vhich we say that the pohtical science c. ij. 
iioB at, and wlut is the highest good of all things 
are done. As to its nama, indeed, almost all 2. 
ro agreed ; for both the vulgar and tbe edu- -*^! ^' *^* 
eall it happine»g : but they suppose that to tami^ 
well and do well ai* sj-nonymoua with being hot differ ' 
ippf . But concerning tlie nature of happiness as to id 
If Vt^ *t Tarianoe, and the vulgar do not give tbe ""tore. 
IW definition of it as the educated ; for some ima- 
!• it to be an obvious and well-known objects— 
'h, B9 pledeure, or wealth, or honour ; but different 
lO think differently of It : and fi^quently even the Diffeienl 
ne person entertains different opinions rcsiiecting >i«wi. 

Sneh puasE'i u thesp are proafa of what wna stated in 
sfa}; vit.,tUaI llieiptem of Aiistotle is man pnctical 
■ Oat of Plato. It mu thtl eminently [irai»ica\ tain o. 
-^ M biai lo male his jiriacipol object not bo iim£.\i 
' iptcalathn, aa the inductiun of facta an4 \fee- 
'W de£v'tloa of term*. 
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it at diffei-ent times ; for, wLen diseased, lie believai 
it to be health ; "when poor, wealth ; but, coiusciouB 
of their own ignorance, they admire those 'vho saj 
tliat it is sometliiug great, and beyond them. Som€^ 

4. again, have sup]^)osed that, besides these numerous 
PJato s goods, there is another self-existent good, which is 
■lUiuled to. *^ ^^ these tho cause of their being goods.^ Now, to 

examine all the opinions would perhaps be rather 
unprofitable ; but it will be sufficient to examine 
those which lie most upon the surfiice, or seem to be 
most reasonable. 

5. Let it not, however, escaj)e our notice, that ar- 
giunents from piinciples differ fr'om arguments to 
piinciples ; i'or well did Plato also propose doubts 
on this point, and inquire whether the right way 
is from principles or to pi-inciples ; just as in the 
com^se from the stai-ting-post to the goal, or the 

6. contrary.^ For we must begin from those things 
rviapifia. that are known ; and things are known in two ways i 
1. airX&g. for some ai*e known to om-selves, others are gene-t 
z. >;/iir. j^jjy. known ; perhaps, therefore, we should begin 

fi*om the things known to om-selves. 

7. Whoever, therefore, is to study with advantage 
The student the things which ai'e honourable and just, and in 
Bbould be a woixl the subjects of political science, must have 
iSu«ited ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ moi-ally educated ; for the point from 

whence we must begin is the /act, and if this is satis- 
factorily proved, it will be imnecessary to add tfie 
^ reccsonJ Such a student either possesses, or woidd 

ii ^ Aristotle is here referring to Plato's theory of ideas or. 
original achetypal forms, which he discusses more at length 

- in chap. vi. 

* The geometrical and algebraic processes furnish us with 
excellent iUustrations of synthetical and analytical reasoning ; 
f. e, of reasoning uKi) ratu apx&v icai iirl r^c iipx^* In 
the former we assume certain fixed principles, the axioms, &c., 
and from them deduce new results ; from them we proceed to 
others, and so on. In the latter we assume the leanlt ai 
given, and from these conditions investigate what cauaea, 
f . €. what values, of the unknown quantity will produce it. 

'^ Aristotle, in his Analytics, tells us there are four saljccta 
of investigation ; viz., to on, rh ^tori, €* tori, ri iirri. The 
knowledge of the liiri constitutes the difference betw^aa 
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ily aoqiiire, tlie principles. But let him wlio po»» 
ses neither of these qualifications^ hear the serti- 
ats of Hesiod : — 

** Far does the man all other men excel, 
Who, from his wisdom, thinks in all things well. 
Wisely considering, to himself a friend, 
AH for the present best, and for the end. 
Nor is the man without his share of praise, 
Who well the dictates of the wise obeys : 
Bat he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a uselesf man." 

Hesiod, Op. et Di., translated. 



CHAP. V. 



r/ H<yBpmes$ (9 neither Pleaeure, nor Honour^ nor Viriuet 

nor Wealth, 

T let ns return to the point where we' commenced 1. 

3 digression ; for men seem not unreasonably to Subject 

m their notion of "the good," and of happiness, aga^nw 

m observing the different lives whicb men lead. *"™*""^ 

e many and most sordid class suppose it to be 

asnre, and therefore they are content with a life 

enjoyment. 

E^or there are thrgfl Vindfg of Wym which are most 2. 

Ottinent— first, that just mentioned ; secondly, 

f political ; and, thirdly, the contemplative. 

Now, the vulgar appear entirely slavish, delibe- 3. 

ely preferring the life of brutes ; but they find a Opinion ol 

son for what they do, because many persons in ol voKKoL 

dtions of authority are; led by the same passions 

Sardanapalus. 

But those who are educated,? and fond of active 4. 

:mdts, suppose it to be honour, for this may be Of xapUv^ 

lost said to be the end of political life ; but it "f ™ , 

xws to be too superficial for the object of our *'^"'^**®*» 

!>irical and scientific knowledge, as empirics know the fact 
, but not the reason itSri, 
0( xap^i^<C« — ^hommes instndts (JllicAeZelV 
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inqiiiiy ; for it seems to reside rather in thoBS wht 
confer^, tlian in those who rooeive, honour : but we 
have a natural conception, that " the good" is some' 
thing peculiarly one's own, and difficult to be taken 

5. away. Moreover, men seem to pursue honour in 
It Ib not order that they may believe themselves to be good ; 
honour. ^t any rate they seek to be honoured by wise men, 

and by their acquaintances^ and on account of vir- 
tue : it is plain, therefore, that, at least in their 

6. opinion, virtue is superior. But perhaps it may 
Nor virtue, rather be supposed that viitue is the end of tlw 

political life ; but this apjicars too incomplete, for 
it seems possible for a man, while in possession of 
virtue, either to sleep or be inactive through life j 
and besides this, to suffer the greatest misfortunes 
and calamities. But no one would pronounce a man 
happy who lives such a life as this, unless lie weiv 
defending a favourite hypothesis.^ Enough, there- 
fore, of these things ; for we have treated of them 
y sufficiently in our encyclic works.^ 
Xhecon- The third life is the contemplative; which we 

teirplative shall make the subject of future consideration. 
^if^- But the money-getting life^ does violence to our 

^. / natural inclinations ; and it is obvious that riches 

getting lift'. ^^^ ^^^ *^*® good which we are in search of; for they 

^ The Stoics did defend this ^uuradoz, affirming that virtue 
or wisdom constituted happiness, even in the midat of the 
greatest misfortunes. See Horace, Sat. I. 3. * 

' The philosophers of antiquity had necessarily two methodld 
of teaching, the one esoteric or acroamallc, addressed to thon 
who pursued science in a philosophic spirit ; the other exoteric 
or encyclic, adapted to those who were going through a oonne or 
curriculum of general study. The exoteric treatises therefore 
would, generally speaking, embrace the usual subjects of Athe- 
nian liberal education ; but as the distinction is one depeodiiig 
on the method of treatment rather than on the sabject-matter, 
the same subjects might be treated either esoterically or 
exoterically, according to circumstances. The definition giveft 
by Cicero (de Finibus, v. 5) is not correct. 

^ The meaning of the term piaioQf as applied to tlie moiicr- 
getting life, is evidently that it does violence to our natnnl 
instincts, which lead us to look upon money as a meaiUt Mid 
not an end ; whereas the man who devotes himaelf to 
getting money generally learns to consider it as an end. 
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are merely useful, and for the sake of some other 
end. One would therefore rather suppose, that " the 
good " is one of the ends before mentioned^ for they 
are loved on their own account; but even they do- not 
appear to be so, although many arguments have been 
expended upon them. I^et these things be dismissed 
from our consideration. 



CHAP. VI. 
Thai ** the Good '* ia not a universal, according to one idea.^ 

But perhaps it would be better to examine the 1. 

theoiy of a imiversal good, and to inquire what is Wato's 

doctniie of 

^ Previous to examining the nature of the doctrine itself, ISea, 
it is important to observe that Aristotle does not attempt to 
discuss the truth or falsehood of the Platonic doctrine of the 
idea generally ; but that the only object which he has in view 
is to prove that the chief good is not an idea. 

Hence h« assumes as true, certain acknowledged positions 
in the Platonic theory, and shows that these are inconsistent 
with the belief in the ideal nature of the &ya96v. After 
- having done this, he dismisses the subject widi the remart: 
that sndk a view would be utterly unpractical ; whereas some- 
thing practical is the object of his investigation. Let us now 
proceed to examine what the Platonic doctrine of the idea 
is. Aocording to Plato, the sensible is in a state of continual 
change, and consequently the sensible is not the true. But 
the object of true science is to investigate what each thing is 
of itself absolutely (rb airb cfcaarov, rb avrb Ka9' aurb). 
Hence he assumed that there existed from all eternity certain 
archetypal forms immutable and absolutely existent; and 
that all else which exists, either physically or metaphysi- 
cally, is only real s(f far as it participates in them (jifHx^if 
Koivtoviav 1x^0* "^ese forms are the *' ideas :** and the idea 
may be defined, ** That which makes everything which is, to 
be what it is," or " whatever exhibits an eternal truth, which 
forms the basis of the mutability of the sensible." These were 
the types IvapaBfiyfiaTo) after which God made all created 
tilings, impressing their likeness upon matter (vXri), which was 
itself also eternal, formless, yet fitted to receive form. From 
the universal nature of the c^«t, it follows that there must be 
ideas of all abstract qualities, such as the good, the beautiful, 
the evil, health, strength, magnitude, colour ; also of all sensible 
objects, ttfch as a horse, a temple, a cap, amnv^ e\ea oi ^«i^ 
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meant by it ^ although siich an inquiry inTolves difK- 
cnlties, because men who are our friends havo 
introduced the doctrine of ideas. But perhaps it 
i^'ould seem to be better, and even necessaiy, at leMt 
for the preservation of truth, that we should even 
do away with private feelings, especially is we axe 
philosophers; for both being dear to us^ it is a 
sacred duty to prefer truth. 

2. But those who introduced this doctrine, did not 
Ctood is suppose ideas of those things in which they predi- 
'^"te^^ cated priority and posteriority, and therefore they 
'^ did not establish an idea of number.™ But the good 

is predicated in substance, in quality, and in relation. 
But the self-existent and the essence are naturally 
prior to that which is related ; for this is like an 
ofl^hoot, and an accident of the essence ; so that 
there camiot be any common idea in these. 

3. Again, since the good is predicated in as many 
Different in ^qj^ as being (for it is predicated ia essence, as God 
_p * and intellect ; and in quality, as the virtues ; and in 

quantity, as the mean ; and in relation, as utility ; 
and in time, as opportunity ; and in place, as a 
habitation, and so on), it is evident^ that it cannot 
be anything common, universal, and one : for then 

individual man; e.g., Socrates and Simmias. It is erident, 
therefore, that we must not confound the Platonic idea with what 
we mean by abstract ideas, which are properties, accidents, &c. 
drawn off from objects, and contemplated separately; as, 
e. ff., we may contemplate the scent or colour of a flower. 
Each of these, according to the Platonic theory, would haTe 
its corresponding 'Mdea;'' but still, as we have shown, tiiere 
are other ideas which are not abstract. Nor did PUto teach 
that the idea is arrived at by abstraction or^neralization ; il 
is self-existent, eternal, and becomes known to us in oar pre- 
sent condition by reminiscence ; having been previoasly known 
to us in a former state of being. 

" As Plato held with the Pythagoreans that number and tlM 
elements of number were the elements of all things, therefore 
tiie ideas must be identical with numbers. In order, tiierefore, 
to understand the assertion that Plato did not form an " idea" 
of numbers, we must be careful to distinguish between die 
ideal numbers (dptdfcot ci^tjncot) and the numbeni wfaiflh 
admit of continuation (jffVfitXrjToC), which are the mafliBini- 
tical ; to the latter Aristotle refers in this passage. Set 
Brewer* B Ethics, Appendix, pp. 451-2. 
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>T]ld not have been predicated in all tbe cate* 

s, but in one only." 

^in, since of things which are comprehended 4. 

r one idea/there is also one science, there wotdd Also ia the 

be some one science of all goods; but now'^^^ 
5 are many sciences^ even of goods which &U * ^' 
r the same category ; as, for instance, nnder the 
pry of opportunity ; for in war there is the 
oe of generalship, but in disease, that of medi- 
; and again, in the category of the mean, in 

there is the science of medicine ; in labours, 

of gymnastics. 

it one might doubt as to what they mean by &• 

ierm «0^^anything, since in self-man and man ^ft^ *°*^ 

3 is one and the same definition of man ; fisr the same. 

r as they are man, they will not differ. Bat if 

either will the good and the self-good differ, so 

s they are good ; nor yet will the self-good be 

i a good from being etmial ; if the white which 

long duration is not whiter than that wliicli 

but for a day. 

lit the Pythagoreans seem to speak more plaosi- 6. 
on the sabject when they place unity in the %"}?** 
rdinate series of goods ;« whom Speusippus ^^^ ^^ 
seems to havo followed. Speusip- 

he subject, however, may be discussed in pus. 
her point of view ; and what has been said ^* 

rhe categories are certain principles of classificaticm, and 
en in number; yiz. substance, quantity, quality, reU- 
action, passiont time, place, situation, possession. Soe 
is subject Whateley's Logic. 

rhe Pythagoreans held that there were ten unrrenal 
iples, which are exhibited in the following co-ordinaU 
IDS or trwrroix^a : — 



V£pac 


airiipov 


irtplTTOV 


apTtov 

•xcXriQoQ 

apKTTtpov 

^nXv 


^piuovv 


KlVOVfUVOP 

Kafivvkov 


aya^oy 
rtrpdyiovov 


KaKoy 
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admits of dispute, because our argumentB aro not 

GoocU di- applicable to eveiy good ; but tbose things vbicb 

fidrd into are pursued and loved on their own aocx)U]it> are 

two classes, predicated under one species, whilst the things 

which produce these, or in any way preserve theni, 

or prevent the contrary, are said to be goods on 

8. account of these, and after another manner. It la 
evident, tlien, that goods may be so called in two 
ways j some on their own account, the others ou 
account of the former. Having, therefore, separated 
those which are good on their own account, from 
those which are useful, let us consider whether they 
are predicated under one icka, 

9. Kow, what kind of goods may we assome to be 
goods on their own account) May yre assume 
all those which are pursued even when alone, such 
as wisdom, sight, and some pleasures and honours 1 
for these, even if we pursue them on account of 
something else, one would nevertheless class among 
things good on their own account : or is there no- 
thing else good per se besides the idea ? so that, in 
this view of the subject, the doctrine of the idea is 

10. without foundation. But if these also belong to 
the class of goods on their own account, the defini* 
tion of good must necessarily show itself to be the 
same in all these ; just as the definition of white- 
ness in snow, and white lead ; but of honour, and 
prudence, and pleasure, the definitions are distinct 
and different in the very point which constitntes 
them goods. The good, therefore, is not anything 
common imder one idea. 

11. In what sense, then, is the term good predicated 
of these diff*erent things? for they are not like 

Different things which are homonymous accidentally ; is it 

things because they ajl proceed from one, or tend tovarcU 

^^o'f one good? or is it not rather predicated analogically f 

In^gv'^^ For as in the body sight is a good, so is intellect in 

the soul j and, in like manner, different things aix* 

goods imder different circim)stance& 

j2, ^ut perhaps these c\yie^\ox^ ^oraXs^'W ^oaBDoaaaed 

rJbe doc* for th3 present, for it ^oviXiX tsiot^ Y^"^*^ V^«^ 
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to another branch of philosophy to discuss chem frine of Um 
minutely. The same observation may be applied ^*^«*?o' 
to the doctrine of the idea ; for if there is some ^3, 
one good predicated in common, or something sepa- 
itite, independent by itself it is obvious it would 
neither be practical nor capable of being acquired 
by man ; but something of this kind is the object 
of our present inquiry. 

Perhaps, however, some miffht think that it were 1*^* 
weU to W it. with a view to those goods which J« '^J^^ ^ 
are to be possessed and acted upon ; for having this ©f It'useful 
as a pattern, we shall better know the goods which 
are so relatively to ourselves : and if we know them, 
we shall obtain them. Certainly this position has 15. 
some plausibility, but it appears to be at variance 
with the sciences; for all of them, although aspiring 
after some good, and seeking to supply that which is 
deficient^ omit the knowledge of this ; and yet, that all 
artists should be ignorant of an aid of such conse- 
c^uence, and never inquire for it, is not at all reason- 
able. It is likewise difficult to say how a weaver or 16. 
carpenter would be benefited with reference to his ProbahJ 
own art, by knowing the self-good ;P and how will ^^^' 
he who has contemplated the idea itself be a more 
skilful physician, or a more able general? for the 
physician does not appear to regard health in this 
manner, but the health of man, or rather, perhaps^ 
that of a particular individual ; for he cures indi« 
vidual cases. Let it be sufficient, then, to have 
Raid so much on these subjecta 

' In this point the opinion of Cicero is at variance with that 
of Aristotle, for he believed that an aitist would derive prac- 
tical beneit fron: the mental contemplation of ideal excellence* 
^-Vide Cie. Orat. c S. 
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■umed. 



3. 

The highest 
Kood the 
most final. 



Ends ura 
thrr6. 



4. 



irAif i4 the Emd ofaUHmmm Aeiwn: 

Now let U5 again renim to the good we are ii 
search o£ and inqnire ivhat it is ; for it seems to 
be different in different courses of actdon and aiii; 
for it is diff-rrent in the art of medicine^ in general- 
ship, and in like manner in the rest. Avjbat then 
is ihA good in each ? Isit not thai^ far theab 
of which the other things lire done 1 I^owintue 
art of medicine this is health ; in the art of genexal- 
ship, Tictoiy ; Li architect lu-e, a house ; in different 
arts, different ends. But in every action and delibe 
rate prefei^nce, it is. the end ; since for the sake of 
this all men do everything else. So that^ if there 
is any end of all human actions, tliis must be tk 
practical good ; but if more ends than one^ these 
must be it. By a different path, therefore^ oor 
argument lias arrived at the same point ; and this 
we must attempt to explain still fiuther. 

Since ends appear to be moi'e than one^ and d 
these VTQ choose some for the sake of otliersy aa^ £ff 
instance, liches, musical instniments^ and 1uuTe^ 
sally all instmments wliatever, it is plain that ther 
are not all ^)erfcct. But the chief good appears td 
bo something perfect ; so that if there is aome one 
end Tf hich Ls alone perfect, that must be the very 
thing which we are in seai-ch of ; but if there are 
many, it must be the most peifect of them. Nov 
we say, that the object pursued for its own sake i« 
more pci-fd'ct than that pursued for the sake of 
another ; and tliat the object which is never choaea 
on account of another thing, is more perfect 
than those which are bligible both by themaelTes, 
and for sake of that other : in fine, we call that 
completely pci^ect, which is always, eligible fiir 
its own sidcc, and never on account of aaythiiig 
nlw. 
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Of siich a kind does liappineas seem in a peculiar 5. 
manner to be ; for tMs_JTO--alwi^-chacRRrim-4t«-P"PP"i<;« 
own ftoo 9^nt, andjnigygr OTi afy^^int-f>f fmythiT^f^m^. ^^^ j 
Bat honour, and pleasure, and intellect, and every ^t» ^^^^^ 
virtue we choose partly on their own account (for atptrov, 
were no further advantage to result from them, we 
should choose each of them), but we choose them also 
for the sake of happiness, because we suppose tliat 
we shall attain happiness by their means ; but no one 
chooses happiness for the sake of these, nor in ghort 
for the sake of anything else. 

But the same result seems also to arise from self- ^* 
sufficiency, for the perfect good appears to be self- f^^i 
sufficient; but we attribute self-sufficiency not to him i,eing 
who leads,for himself alone, a solitary life, but to him avTapKic 
who lives also for his parents and children, and wife, 
and, in short, for his fiiends and fellow-citizens ; since 
man is natxirally a social being. Some limit, however, 
must be assigned ; for, if we go so far as to include 
parents and descendants, and the friends of friends, 
we may go on to infinity. But this must be made 
the subject of future investigation. We define the 7. 
"self-sufficient", as that which, when separated from Airropxuf. 
everything else, makes life eligible, and in want of <J«fi»^eil. 
notlung ; and sudi we suppose the nature of happi- 
ness to be ; and moreover, ^e suppose it the most 
eligible of all things, even when not reckoned toge- 
ther with any other good ; but more eligible, doubt- 
less, even when reckoned together with the smallest 
good ; for the part added becomes an excess of 
good ; but of two goods the greater is always more 
eligible. Happiness, then, appears something per- \ 
feet and self-sufficient, being the end of all human > 
actions. 

But, perhaps, to say that happiness is the g. 
greatest good, appears like stating something which 
is ah^ady granted; and it is desirable that we 
should exphun still more clearly what it is. Per- What the 
liaps, then, this may be done, if we take the peculiar ^1 lf^\ «f 
work of man ; for as to the musicwn, and jstatuary, "*"" "' 
und to every artist, and in shoi*t to all who h&x^ 
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any work or course of action, the good and eyed- 
lence of eadi appears to consist in their pocnliir 
work ; so would it appear to be with man,, if thegi 
is any peculiar work belonging to hiuL Are then, 
then, certain peculiar works and courses of action 
9. belonging to the carpenter and shoemaker ; and ii 
there no peculiar work of msai, but is he by natnn 
without a work ? or, as there appears to be a cer- 
tain work peculiarly belonging to the eye, the 
hand, and the foot, and, in fkie, to each of the 
members, in like manner would not one assume t 
certain work besides all these peculiarly belongiiig 
to man? 
10. What, then, must this peculiar work be ? Poi 
life man appears to share in common with plants; 
but his peeidiar work is the object of our inquiiy : 
we must, therefore, se^j^ the life of nutritioo 
and growth. Then a VHI^ sensitive life wonkl 
next follow ; but this aBnl appears to enjoy in 
common with the horse, the ox, and every a-nifnaL 
11 • There remains, therefore, a certain practical life of a 
Ite deftni- being which possesses reason ; and of this one part v^ 
as it were, obedient to reason, the other as possessing 
it, and exercising intellect. But this life also being 
spoken of in two ways [according to energy and 
<aT* h'tp- according to liabit], we must take that according 
y**"*'- to energy ; for tliat appears to be more properly so 
12. called Kow if the work of man is an energy d 
the soul according to reason, or not without reaaon ; 
and if we say that the work of man, and of a good 
man, is the same generically, as in the case of a 
liarper, and a good harper (and so, in short, in all 
KaT^ apt' cases, superiority in each particular excellence being 
Tfiv added to each particular work) ;.for it is the work 

of a harper to play, of a good harper to play well : 
and if we assume the peculiar work of man to be a 
kind of life, and this life an energy of the aoa' 
and actions performed with reason ; and the peca- 
liar work of a good man to be the same things 
done well, and honourably ; and everything to he 
oomplete according to its j)roper excellence : if. I 
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rei)eat, these things are true, it follows, that iiiaA*& 
chief good is " an energy of the soul according to 
virtue ;" but if the virtues ai-e more than one, 
according to the best and most perfect virtue ; and 
besides this, we must add, in a perfect life :4 for as Iv Pi%» 
neither one swallow, nor one day, makes a spring ; «^««V» 
9K> neither does ons day, nor a short time, make a 
man blessed and happy. 

Let this then be die good in its general outliiies ; 13. 
for it is necessary, perhaps, first to sketch, then Tb® good 
afterwards to complete the drawing. But it would L^^- * 
.seem to be incumbent upon every one to improve 
and distinctly delineate the figures which are cor- 
rectly sketched, and time would seem to be the dis- 
«?overer of such features as these, or at least a good 
assistant ; whence also proceed the- improvement.^ 
iu the arts ; for it is the duty of every one to sup- 
ply deficiencies. But it is necessary to bear in H 
mind what has been mentioned already, and not to 
demand exactness equally in all subjects, but in 
each according to its subject-matter, and just so far 
as is appropriate to the system to which it belonfi^s : 
for tlie^air^ter and geometrician examine a ri^t 
Hugle with different views ; the one, so far as it is 
useful for his work, whilst the other investigates its 
nature and properties; for his object is the con- 
templation of the truth, for he is a contemplator 
of the truth. In the same manner, then, must we 15. 
act in all other instances, that the mere accessories 
may not become more numerous than the works 
themselves. Nor, indeed, is the cause to be re- ^® "j"' 
quired in all cases alike ; but it suffices in some, as without the 
for instance, in first principles, that their existence itSn 
be clearly sliown; but the existence is the first 
and the principle. 

Now of principles some aic perceived by indue- 16« 
tion, others by sensation, othcts by a certain habit, 
and difierent principles in difierent ways ; but iTO 

4 By a perfect life (fiioQ rsXtioQ) Aristotle meant, first, the "^ 

deYdopment of life to the highest degree of perfection ; aoi^ 
■econujt consistency from the beginning to the eikd. 

C 
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must endeavour to ti-ace each of Ihcm in the man- 
aei* in which thej are formed by nature ; and ire 
must use our utmost endeavours that they be well 
defined, for that has great weight in the dLscuamtms 
^hich follow. For iSie principle seems to be m<ne 
than the half of the whole, and many of the sub- 
jects of our inquiry seem to become dear by meaiu 
of this. 



CHAP. vnL 



Tliat (he Ancients agree with Aristotle on ike suiffect qf 

Happiness, 

1. But we must consider the subject of hi^piness not 
DifiiTent ^^^^y 03 regards the conclusion wliich we have drawn, 
F^own '^^^^ *^® premisses from which our arguments are 
to coincide derived, but also as regards the statements of others 
in some couceming it ; for all the properties of a thing 
degree with accord with the tiiitli ; but the truth is at once dis- 
Ari<totle ^'^I'dant with falsehood. 

2. Now, goods being divided iuto three classes,' and 
IIappine«!s aouie being called external, others said to belong to 
a ;:ood of the soul, and others to the body, we call those be- 

AL SOU . longing to the soul, the superior, and good^ in a 
higher sense than the others ; but we assume, that 
the actions and energies of the sold belong to the 
3- soul. So that our assertion would be correct, accord- 
ing to this opinion at least, which is ancient, and 
allowed by philosojDliers, that certain actions and 
energies are the end ; for thus it becomes one of the 
goods of the soul, and not one of the external ones. 
4. Also, that the haj)py man Hves well, and does 

The happy well, haniionizcs with oiu: definition ; for we have 

7?ian lives almost defined happiness as a kind of well livina 

i:"^}.. and weU doing. 

' This Uireefold division of goods is due to tne Pythago 
reans, and was adopted by the Peripatetics. — See Cic. Acad. 
• i. 6 : Tofic. V. 85. Brewer^ 
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Again, all the qualities required iii bappineaB 5. 
appear to exist in our definition ;■ for to some it Ail rcqai. 
seems to be virtue, to others prudence, and to 'a^ /Jf " 
others a kind of "wisdom : to some, again, these, or definition, 
some one of these, with pleasure, or at least, not with- 
out pleasure ; others, again, include external pros- 
perity : but of these opinions, many ancient writers 
support some; a few celebrated philosophers the 
others ; but it is reasonable to suppose that none 
of these have totally erred, but that in some one 
particular, at least, they are for the most part right. 

Now with those, who say that it is every 6. 
virtue, or some virtue, our definition accords ; for It is aotire 
to this virtue belongs the energy. But perhaps it ^»ftue. 
makes no slight difference whether we conceive the 
chief cood to consist in possession, or in use : in 
habit, Vin energy. For it is possible, that the 7. 
habit, though really existing, should cause the 
performance of no good thing ; as in the case of a 
man who is asleep, or ib. any other way is incapable 
of acting : but that the energy shoidd do so is im- 
possible ; for of necessity it will act, and will act 
welL But as in the Olympic games, it is not the 8. 
most beautiful and the strongest who are crowned, 
but those who engage in the conflict (for some of 
these are the conquerors) ; thus it is those only who 
bet aright, who obtain what is honourable and good 
In life. Moreover, their life is of itself pleasant ; 9. 
Tor to be pleased, is one of the goods of the soul ; It is essen- 
but that is to every man pleasant, with reference *^*^^y I'**** 
to which he is said to be fond of such a thing ; as, 
for example, a horse to the man who is fond of 
horses, and a spectacle to the man who is fond of 
spectacles ; in like manner also, things jiist to the 
lover of justice ; and, in a word, virtuous things to 
the lover of virtue. 

* These primary opinions respecting happiness our author 
also enamerates in his Eudemean Ethics. The first he refers 
to' Socrates, Plato, and some others ; the second to Socrates^ 
the third to Thales and Anaxagoras. Amongst those who 
added external happiness, he mentions Xenocrates. — FcU« 
pioted hy CardwtlL 

c2 \ 
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10. Now the things that are pleasant to the gene^ 
ralitv of mankind, are at varianoe with each other, 
oecauae they are not naturallj pleasant; Imt things 
naturally pleasant, are pleasant to those who are 
fond of that which is honourahle; and such are 
always the actions according to virtue ; so that to 
these men they are pleasant, even of thenwelvca 
Their life therefore stands in no need of the addi 
tion of pleasure, as a kind of appendage or amulet, 
but ^lossesses pleasui-e in itself; for, besides whab 
lias been said, the man who does not take pleasiue 
iu honourable actions, has no title to be called gopd ; 
for neither would any i>erson call tliat man jiist, 
who takes no pleasure in acting justly ; nor that 
luan liberal, who takes no pleasure in liberal actions; 
and in the other cases in like manner. But if 
this is the case, the actions of virtue must be 
pleasant of themselves ; and yet they are also 
good and honourable, and each of these in the 
highest degree, if, indeed, the good man judges 
rightly concerning them ; but he judges as we said. 
I \ . Happiness, therefore, is the best, the most honour- 
Hie three able, and the most pleasant of all things ; and 
qualities these qualities are not divided, as in the Delian 
hT!"fn^i" inscription : " That which is most just is most ho- 
' noiurable, and health is the most desirable, and the 
obtaining whab we love the most pleasant :"<* for 
all these qualities exist in the best energies ; and 
these, or the best one of them, we say that happi- 
12. ness is. But, nevertheless, it appears to stand in 
External need of the addition of external goods, as we said ; 
ir<»o(ls con- for it is impossible, or not easy, for one w^ho is 
mbute to j^^^^ furnished with external means, to do honour- 
*'*'" * able actions ; for many things are done, as it were, 
by means of instruments, by friends, by money^ or 

* UtpiaTTTa were amulets suspended by the women round 
the necKS of children, to protect them against enchantment.—- 
Victor. 

* The same sentiment occurs in the Creusa of Sophocles :-' 

KdWiffTdv lari rovvdiKov Trc^viclvat, 
^witiTov Sk Zyv avoffov* fj5i(rrov 5' Sry 
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political influence. And if deprived of some things, 13. 
Tien sully their happiness, as, for instance, of noble Mis*foi- 
biHh, good children, or beauty : for the man of ^^"J^^J?" 
deformed appearance, and of ignoble birth, and the it. 
solitary and childless man, is not at all likely to be 
happy : and still less perhaps is he likely to be 
so whose children or Mends are utterly wicked, or 
have been good, and are dead. As, therefore, we 14. 
said, there seems to be need of the addition of this 
sort of external prosperity; whence some people set 
down good fortune. as synonymous with happiness, 
and others virtue. 



CHAP. IX. 
How Happiness is acquired. 



Hence also a question is raised, whether happiness 1. 

is acquired by learning, by habit, or by exercise of The origiu 

any other kind ; or whether it is produced in a ®^ happi. 

man by some heavenly dispensation, or even by 

chance. Now, if there is any other thing which is 2. 

the gift of God to men, it is reasonable to suppose A dWine 

that happiness is a divine gift, and more than any- K^^* 

thing else, inasmuch as it is the best of himian 

things. But this, perhaps, would more fitly belong 

to another kind of investigation : but, even if it be 

not sent firom heaven, but is acquired by means of 

virtue, and of some kind of teaching or exercise, it 

appears to be one of the most divine of things ; 

for the prize and end of virtue seems to be some- 

tliing which is best, godlike, and blessed. It miist 3. 

also be common to many ; for it is possible, that by Commou to 

means of some teaching and care, it should exist in ^^^J> 

eveiy person who is not incapacitated for virtue. 

But if it is better that people should be happy by 4. 

these means, than by chance, it is reasonable to Chance not 

mippose it is so, since natural productions are pro- **)f '^'"\ 

ineed in tlM hesb way in which it \a ]^o«s[V>/^ lox^ ^^ ' 
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cannot 
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dren, ex- 
cept from 
anticipa- 
tion. 

8. 
Why Piop 
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added. 



them to be produced ; and likewise tie productioni 
of art, and of every efficient canae, and espedally of 
the best cause. But to commit the greatest and 
the noblest of things to chance would be veiy 
inconsistent. Now the thing we are at present in 
search of receives additional deamess from the 
definition ; for happiness has been said to be a kind 
of energy of the soul according to 'virtue ; but of 
the remaining goods it is necessary that some exist 
in it, and that others should be naturally aamstant 
and useful, instrumentaUy. But this will agree 
with what we stated in the beginning ; fixr we set 
down the end of the political sdenoe as the good; 
and this devotes its principal attention to form the 
characters of the citizens, to make them good, and 
dispose them to honourable actions. 

It is with reason, then, that we do not call an ox, 
a horse, or any other beast, happy; for none of 
them are able to participate in this kmd of eneigy. 
For this cause, also, a child cannot be called happy ; 
for from his time of life he is not yet able to peribrm 
such actions; but those who are so called, are 
called happy from hope ; for, as we said, thcoe is 
need of perfect virtue, and of perfect fife. For the 
changes of life are numerous^ and the accidents of 
fortune various ; and it is possible for the man in 
the enjoyment of the greatest prosperity to beocmie 
involved in great calimuties in the time of his old 
age, as is related in the stoiy of Priam, in the 
Iliad ; and no man will call him happy, who has 
experienced such misfortunes^ and died miserably. 



CHAP. X. 



8oUm*9 Opinion discuiied, Tke relmtion (ff exiemml pr a t p tr i if 

to Htqfpinett. 

I. AsE we, then, to call no o^bsx Tt^asL^K^i^ WiVnc 
*WiMi 'a g^g JiQ liyes, but is it iieces8aiy,«a ^«^oti ^m.^^^a'NoSl 
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to the end ?^ .But if we iniist ky down this rule, pomidendl 
is he then happy when he is dead ? Or is this alto- *" *'^'' 
gether absurd, especially in us who assert happiness 2. 
to be a kind of energy ? But if we do not call the 
dead man happy, and even Solon does not mean 
this, but that a person might then securely call a 
man happy, as beyond the reach of evils and misfor- 
tunes, even this assertion admits of some dispute. 
For if there is some good and evil to the man who is 3. 
alive, and who is not aware of it, there may be sup- 
posed to be some to the dead man also, as honours 
and dishonours, and the good and evil fortunes of 
children and descendants generally. But this too '^' 
occasions some difficulty ; Lr when a man has- lived 
happily till his old age, and has died in the same 
maimer, it is possible that various changes may 
happen to his descendants, and tliit some of them 

^ The story of Soloo and Croesus is too well known to ren- 
der it necessary to do more than refer the reader to Herod, 
book i. c. 32. 

What the opinion of Aristotle was respecting the condition 
of the soul after death is difficult to determine, even from his 
treatise De Anlmd ; and still more so from the brief and inci- 
dental way in which he introduces the subject in this book, and 
in Book III. c. ▼!. In fiict, in both places he appears to 
assume the views popularly held, those vague and undefined 
instincts wHich dictated such passages as — 

«3<rr£ Ttf TtOvriKOTi 
Tiftdis irpwravTUVy i\ rig itrr UtX x^P^C» 

Soph. Electr. 348, 

ind to reason on them without entering into the question of 
their truth- or falsehood. It is evident that there is a vast 
difference between a belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
a ht^ti in the permanence of its personal identity hereafter. 
The former doctrine could scarcely be denied by the philoso- 
pheir who hield that the human soul was ** particula divins 
anittMe f* but as after death it might be reunited to the essence 
of which it had been previously a part, it was quite possible 
to hold-vuch a belief, and yet to have no personal interest in 
a future' ftate. 

On th6 whoiiB subject of the opinions of ancient philosophers 
respectifi| the condition of the soul after death, see a most able 
note to Lecture III. of Humphrey's Hulsean LAcl>aiT«% \cit 
1849 ; and on the particular views of Aristotle, ^e b\«o Nx^ 
bishop Wbateh/'a PecnUaritieg of the CVir\«C\aTk ^cX\^Q!a« 
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should be good, and enjoy a life aocording to thdv 
deserts, w&le others obtain the oontnuy one , but 
it is clearly possible for them, taking into coniBider 
ation the distance of time, to stand in every imagm- 
able relation towards their parents. Now it irMild 
be absurd, if the dead man were to partioi]iate in 
theii' changes, and be at one time happy, and then 
again miserable ; and it would also be absurd, thai 
the fortunes of children should not, in any instance, 
or at any time, reach to and affect the parents. 

5. But we must return to the doubt originally stazted ; 
fhis opi- for perhaps from its solution the present question 
iiion shown najght receive elucidation. Now, if it is necessaiy to 

aosurd ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^'^ then to call every man h«ppj,]iot 
because he is, but because he has been, happy, how 
can it be otherwise than absurd, i^ whiui be is 
happy, the thing which i-esUly exists in him shall be 
unable to be truly said of him, because we do not 
choose to call living men happy on account of the 
changes of life, and because we have in our minds 
conceived happiness to be something permanent^ 
and by no means easily admitting of chimge, and 
because good and evil fortune come frequently 
round to the same persons ? for it is dear, that if 
we constantly attend to the chances of fortune^ we 
shall frequently call the same man at one time 
happy, and at another miserable, exhibiting the 
happy man as a kind of chameleon, and as placed 
upon an insecure foundation. 

6. Or is this following of the accidents of for- 
External tune in no way right? for goodness and badness 
goods not (Jo not depend upon these, but human life^ as 
happS^s? ^® ^^' stands in need of external gooda as 

additions; but virtuous energies are the essen- 
tial constituents of happiness, and the oontraxy 

7. energies of the contrary to happiness. Bat the 
question we have just started bears testimoiij to 
the definition ; for stability does not exist in wiy 

The ener- human thing so much as in virtuous energiea ; fin 
*•'% ^^ t- *^^®® seem to be more peiviaasicofe ^^^vil -VSkaiL tiw 
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wise the most stable, because Lappy men most fie- , 
qaentlj and most constantly pass their lives in 
them ; for this seems to be the reason why there is 
no forgetfulness of thenMf Therefore, the' thing 
which we are in search of will exist in the happy 
man, and throughout his life he will be of this 
character ; for he always, or most of all men, will 
live in the practice and contemplation of virtuous 
actions, and he will bear the accidents of fortime 
most nobly, and in every case, and altogether suit- 
ably, as a man in reality good, and a faultless cube.^ 
But since the accidents of foHune are numerous, g. 
and differ in greatness and smallness, small instances How far tht 
of good fortune, and likewise of the opposite, clearly accidents 
will not influence the balance of life ; but great and affect^*'*'** 
numerous accidents, if on the side of good fortime, happinesi. 
ynlL make life more happy, for they naturally unite 
in giving additional embellishment, and the use of 
them becomes honourable and good j but if they 
happen on the other side, they crush and spoil the 
liappiness ; for they bring on sorrows, and are im^Mj- 
diments to many energies. But nevertheless, even 9. 
in these, the honourable is conspicuou£f, whenever 
a man bears with equanimity many and great mis- 
fortunes, not from insensibility, but because he is 
high-spirited and magnanimous* 

But if the energies are the essential constituents 10. 
of the happiness or the misery of life, as we said, 
no happy man can ever become miserable j for he 
will never do hateful and worthless actions ; for we 
conceive that the man who is in reality good and 
wise, bears every accident of fortune in a becoming 
manner, and always acts in the most honourable 
manner that the circumstances admit of, just as the 
good general makes the most skilful use of the army 
he has, and the good shoemaker of the skins that 
are given him makes the most elegant shoe, and all 

^ A good man is compared to a cabe, as being tVi« emV\«m. 
of perftcdon: "A/i^tu yap reXcio,— Arist. IlVi«t. \\\. W- 
SimilBrfy HoncemjB ** in seipto totus, terci, ataxic voloxi^^.''^ 
SertUt a, 7» 
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1 1. oiher artifioers in the same manner. But if thisii 
Miff ]rd ^ Qi^ the happy man can never become miae^ 
Jllfn?^" able; yet he would not be perfectly bleaaed, if b 



aione can j. -l • i j • f 'j^ i-i_ ■«_• » 

make a "yrere to be mTolyed m calamities like Fnama. 

mnn mise- Not that for this reason he is variable^ or eaalj 

rable. liable to change ; for he will neither be moved 

Ha i ess ^™^ ^ happiness easily, nor by oonmum vadsB' 

not vari- toncfl^ but only by great and numerona onea ; and 

ble. after these, he cannot become lu^py again in ft 

short time : but if he does at all, it will be after 

the lapse of some long and perfect pexiod of time^ 

haying in the course of it sacoessfully attained to 

13. gi^^oat and honourable things. What then hinden 
ua from calling that man happy, who eneigizes 
according to perfect yirtue, and is BaflBicieixily:fiDD> 
niahed' with external goods, and that not for a ahoct 
time, but for the full period of his life I or murttra 
add, that he is to go on living in the same nnamai 
and die accordingly ) since the future ia to us iufi* 
sible. But happiness we set down as in evexy wsf 

14, and altogether the end, and perfect. But if uiu be 
A man true, we shall call those men blessed amongst {ha 
must be livings in whom the things we have mentioDed 
blMMdonl ®^°^ ^^^ ^^"^ continue to exist, but only Uened 
as a man. ^ meiL And let these subjects have been thai 

&r defined. 



CHAP. XI. 



Tkai the Good or Hi-fortune of Deecendtmie amd FHmit 
eoniriiuies eomewhat to Hap]^eu, end ike re^erm, 

1. But it appears a very unfriendly ide% and om 
Whether contrary to universal opinion, to suppose that tbi 
fir ted ^^^''^^^ ^^ descendants and friends do not in tin 
by the for. tDQoallest degree affect the dead man. But mnee tin 
tuMs of accidents of fortune that occiur are nmneroufi^ and 
the liTing. 

' ixavmc Kfxopq7ii^&vov,\\lett^\5 voS^aRnd^f «^|^|»ed It 
mot hiM part on the stage ot YiutsAu \iS!e\ csmt ^^qBdi ^ ^ 
t^9y-^ btdng to dress the cYi«r&c\jeTs sQi\a^A9 \a ^QbiaiB 
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differ in yarious ways, and some of theza come more 
home, and others less, it seems to be a tedious and 
endless task to discuss them indiyidually ; but per- 
haps it would be sufficient if what we say were said 
generally and in outline. 

li^ then, as in the case of misfortunes occurring 2. 
to one's sel^ some have weight and influence in life, 
while oilers appear lighter ; the same exactly is the 
case with those which happen to all our Mends. 
But it makes a great difference whether each mis- 3. 
fortune happen to living or to dead persons ; much Illustrated 
flrreater dbrorence than it msikes in a trai?edy,y ^™" Greek 
whether atrocious and horrible crimes are suii)o^d ^"^'^^ 
to have been committed previously, or form part of 
the action oi the play. We may then, in this way, 4. 
oome to a c(>nclusion respecting the extent of this 
dififeienoe ; or rather, perhaps, respecting the answer 
to the questian about the dead, and their participa- 
tion in good and its opposites ;■ for it appears fix>m 
these observations, that, even if anything reaches 
them, whether good or evil, it must be weak and 
small, ^ther absolutely, or relatively to them ; or, if 
not ihS% it must be of such extent and description as 
not to make those happy who are not already happy, 
nor to deprive those who are happy of their happi- 
ness. Therefore the good fortune of their Mends 5. 
fieems in some degree to affect the dead, and in like 
manner their ill fortunes ; but only in. such a man- 
ner and to sudi an extent as neither to make the 
happy unhappy, nor to do anything else of this 
kind. 

^ In the prologues of 'many Greek tragedies, previous 
erents are rdated, which form part of the plot without forming 
part of the action of the drama. To these the words of Horaui 
srill apply:— 

** Sc gnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 

Quajs qiue sunt oculis subjecta fidelibns. '— A. P. 18 1« 
Sm on this suljdot Cic. le Sen. xxiii. 
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CHAP. XIT. 

Thai Hofipmeu htMnfM to the clam tftMmfft HomomrmUttmi 

not qfthimfa Prmited, 

1. These points bdng determined, let ns next oonader 

Happiness happiness, whether it be one of things praiaed or 

«?^^ rather of things honourable ; for it is dear that it ii 

not one of the fsKiulties. Now, eveiything tbai ■ 

^, , ^* praised seems to be praised because it is of a certtb 

belong to cliaracter, and has a certain relation to somethiigi 

iiraiviTk, for we praisc the just man, and the brave man, ai^ 

tlie good man generally, and virtue, on oooount of 

their works and actions ; and the strong man, ud 

the good runner, and every one else whom we praiie. 

because he naturally is of a certain character, and 

has a certain relation to something that is good and 

excellent. 

3. But this is clear from the praises that are giw 
to the gods j for they appear ridiculous when n- 
ferred to us ; but this happens because praises an 
bestowed relatively to some standard, as we aaid. 
But if praise belongs to things of this kind, it ii 
clear that it does not belong to the best things^ bffc 
something greater and better is bestowed h^od 
them, as also seems to be the case : for -we predicato 
blessedness' and happiness of the god% and of tike 
most godlike of men; and likewise of the moik 
godlike of goods ; for no man praises happiness aa 
he would justice, but calls it blessed, as being. poma- 
thing more divine and excellent. 

4. But Eudoxus also appears to have pleaded well ftr 
Aristotle the claim of pleasure to the highest place ; for la 
■^Jf®* thought that its not being praised, when it was ona 
Eadozus. ^^ *^® goods, proved it to be superior to all tbingi 

praised ; but God and the highest good are of tlui 

■ The term iiaKapioQy in Latin " beatns," applies to per* 

feet happiness ; hence, in both the Greek and ]jatii& chuiaBi 

these words have been ^ooed to e,xvTea& IVa ^<^^iiiMi of tkr 

saints ; e, ff.^ b ua xaptoc Ila«\o^,'B«»^a. Va^, %i«.\ 

gv^aifioiv (felix) appWca to »\ic\i\»jpv^«»*»» ^^» 

m iportal to attain to. 
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kind, for everytliiiig else is referred to these; for 
praise is of virtue, for from this men are able to 
))erform honourable actions ; but encomiums arc of 
works, as well bodily as mental But to discuss 5. 
these matters with exactness belongs perhaps more 
properly to those who study encomiums ; but for 
our purpose it is clear, from what has been said, tliat 
happiness is one of things honoiuable and perfect.. 
And this seems to be the case, from its being a 
principle ; for, for the sake of this all of us do every- 
thing else; but we assume the principle and the 
cause of goods to be something honourable and 
divine. 



CHAP. XIII. 

C^meeming the Divinons qf the Soulf and concettUng Virtue. 

But smce happiness is a certain energy of the soul x. 
according to perfect virtue, we must next consider Reasoni 
the subject of virtue ; for thus, perhaps, we should ^^^y^* 
ttee more dearfy respiting happiness. But he who "^^ ' ^^' 
in reality is slolled in poHtical philosophy, appears tue. 
to devote the principal part of hw study to this ; for 2. 
he wishes to make the .citizens good and obedient 
to the laws ; but we have an example of this in the 
legislators of the Oetans and Lacedsemonians, and 
any others who may have become like them. But if 
this is the peculiar study of political philosophy, it 
is clear that the investigation would be consistent 
«idth our original plan. 

^*^e must therefore next examine virtue, that 3. 
is to say, of course, human virtue ; for the Why hu- 
good which we were in search of is human good, ^^ virtua. 
and the happiness, human happiness ; but by 
human happiness we mean, not that of the body, 
but that of the soul ; and happiness, too, we de- 
fine to be an energy of the souL But if theae \. 
things are true, it ia evidently necessary ior ^iXxa ^xi«l^ts^ 
poJiti<ml philosopher to have some knowlesSige ^^^^e ^tw-X 
whatrekieaio the aovl; just as it ia neoessaw «'iT 
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the man wlio iutends to cure tlie ejes, to stad^^ dK 
whole body ; and sti^l more^ in propOTticai tm po& 
tical philosophy is more hononiable and exoeUent 
than the science of medicine ; and the best ednoated 
physicians take a great deal of pains in aoqniriiig i 
knowledge of the human body. 

5. The student of political philosophy must iherefim 
The f rml study the soul, but he must study it for the sake oi 
considered, n^^g^ things, and only so &r as is sufficient for the 

objects which he has in view; for greater ezactnoB 
requires more labour perhaps than the subject id 

6. hand demands. But some things are said about it 
Its divi- sufficiently in my exoteric discourses ; and these we 
eions. must make use of : as, for instance, that one part of 
ivov!' ^^ ^ irrational, and the other possessing reason. But 
'AXoyov. whether these tilings are really separate, like the 

members of the body, and eveiything that is CBpir 
ble of division ; or whether, being by nature indi- 
visible, they are only in word two, as in a oircom- 
fcrcnce the convex and concave side^ matters not 
for our present purpose. 

7. But of the irrational part, one division is like 
'AXoyov tliat which is common, and belonging to plants ; 
subdivided that, I- mean, which is the cause of nourishment 
jy^q'^ ^i^d growth : for a person might assert that sack a 
vegetative, ^^culty of life as this exists in all beings that are 

nourished, even in embiyos, and the very same iu 
perfect beings : for it is more reasonable to «J1 it 

8. the same than any other. The excellence of this 
Virtue does part, therefore, appears common to other beinga^ 
m)t belong aud not peculiar to man ; for this part of the souL 

and its faculties, seem to energise principally in 
sleep ; but the good and the bad man are in sileep 
least distinguishable ; whence men say, that £nr 
half their lives there is no difference between the 

9. happy and the miserable. But it is reasonable that 
this should be the case ; for sleep is the inaction of 
the soul, so far forth as it is called good or bod ; 
except if some emotions in a small degree reach 
it, and in this maimer t\ie ^^\q»t\& c:& ^g^^A \Bau 
become better t\iai\ xnose oi ^i\ift qi^en&xd^oSc^^ 
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fOKnigh of these tilings; we must therefore pat aside 
the part whicH consists in nocirishment, siaoe it 
lias naturally no connection with human virtua 

Kow anotiier natural power of the soul appears lo. 
to bo irrational, but to participate in reason in some Thea^jre- 
sort ; for we praise the reason of the continent and *»*»▼« .i^^ a 
inoontiDen;^ man, and that part of the soul which is gubmitdiiK^ 
endued with reason ; for it exhorts us aright, and to reason, 
to the best actious. But there seems to be. in man and a ten- 
something else by nature contrary to reason, which d^^cy to 
contends with and resists reason. For, in reality, J^^^fl'^''^ 
just as the paralyzed limbs of the body, when we n. 
'intend to move them to. the right hand, are turned 
aside the opposite way to the left, so it is with 
the soul ; for the impulses of the incontinent are 
directed towards the contraries. But in the case of 
the body we see the part that is turned aside, in the 
soul we do not see it ; but perhaps we must no less 
believe that there is in the soul something contrary 
to reason, which opposes and resists it ; but how it 
differs it matters not. But this part also seems^ as 12. 
we said, to partake of reason ; at least in the con- 
tinent man it obeys reason ; but in the temperate or 
brave man -it is perhaps still more ready to listen to 
reason : for in l^em it entirely agrees with reason. 

The irrational part therefore appears to be two- 13. 
fold j for the part which is common to plants does not 
at all partake of reason ; but the part which contains 
the desires and the appetites generally in some sense 
partakes of reason, in that it is submissive and obe- 
dient to it. Thus, in fact, we say that a man has 
regard for his &ther and friends, but not in the same 
sense in which we use the expression \6yoy cx^tv in 
mathematics.** But the giving of advice, and all J*- 
reproaching and exhorting, prove that the irrational p^ti^i^*^ 
part is in some sense persuaded by reason. But if belongs to 
it is necessary to say that this has reason likewise, the \6yov 
the part which has reason will be twofold also ; one ^x*'"* 

•* There is an ambiguitj in the original "wliich ^lo^a lifiV. 
exist iz2 the transJation, as \6yov tx^^-v means, (^1) to pa^ T«%«x^ 
to, (2) to hear a ratio to, in the mathematical seixse. 
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15. part properly and in itselE the other as though Im* 
divinon U toning to the suggestions of a parent.^'* 
requisite. -g^^ virtue also is divided according to tL'w 

difTereuce ; for we call some of the Tirtues intellec- 
tual, othei*s moral — ^wisdom, and intelligenoe, aud 
piTidence, we call intellectna], but liberality aiiil 
temperance, moral ; for when speaking of the moral 
cliaracter of a man, we do not say that he is vnsm 
or intelligent, but that he is meek or temperate; 
but we piuise the wise man also according to hi* 
habits ; but praiseworthy habits we call virtues. 

^ The soul is considered by Aristotle as the only cause ind 
principle of all the phenonaena of physical and inteUectnal life. 
i//t>X>) therefore inclades '* animus ** and *' anima." HisM- 
bion of ^Ifvxn D^y ^ explained by the two following tables :— 



I 



• '-x 



^VTIKOV 



jI/vyv 



_ I 
Aoyov ix^^ 



1 



iniOvfifiTiKbp Kai 6piKriK&v 
fttTtxov fikvTOt vy Xoyoy. 



Tip Xoyt^ iTiiBov Tip \6ytfi a.vTint»» 



V ai 



I., 

|Xr/Bo£ aXoyov 



B. 

yf^vxn 

I 



XSyov tvop 



^vriKov Tip Koyift dvriTeivoy, Tip Xoyi^ TTftOoVm Xdym 

iXOP 

He second table must bt«Ao^x«^l\^^^« 
rividetl. 
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CHAP. I. 

H'jw Virtue is produced f and tncreascH, 

Virtue being twofold, one part intellectual and 1. 
the other moral, intellectual virtue has its origin The origin 
and increase for the most part from teaching; there- *? intel^*** 
fore it stands in need of experience and time ; but lectual and 
moral virtue arises from habit, whence also it has moral vir- 
got its name, which is only in a small degree altered ^^ 
from tfloc.* Whence it is also clear, that not one 
of the moral virtues springs up in us by nature, for 2- 
none of those things which exist by nature expe- ^^^^^^ ^^" 

* tll6 IS not 

lience alteration from habit ; for instance, the stone innate. 
which by nature goes downwards could never be n \ gg, 
accustomed to go upwards, not even if one should cause it can 
attempt ten thousand times, by throwing it up, to be altered. 
give it this habit ; nor could fire be accustomed to 
bum downwards; nor could anything else which 
bas one natural bent get another different one from 
babit. The virtues, then, are produced in us neither 3. 
by nature nor contrary to nature, but, we being 

* AogUce " habit." ""RBoq is the result of the accumulation 
of habitSy t. e. character. Plato taught that the moral Tirtues 
were not generated in us either by nature or by learning, but 
were divinely bestowed. The Stoics rejected the twofold divi- 
sion of the soul and of virtue, mentioned in Book I., and 
asserted that they were all sciences. Hence Cicero says (de 
Off. lib. iii.), iemperaniia est scientia. They believed, how- 
ever, that the virtues were acquired ; for that there were 
innate in us certain common ideas {Koival tvvoiai)f cer- 
tain '* seeds of virtue,'' and ** lights of nature,'' which could 
be cultivated and brought to perfection. Aristotle^ on. llkS; 
other hand, denied the existence of innate ideas, and. coui* 
pared Ibe soul to a blank tablet, on which nothing -«%& >a<' 
Bcribed except to ire^vKj^t i- e. natural incVmatioxk. 
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naturally adapted to receiye them, and this natoral 

4. capacity is perfected by habit. Farther, in every 
(2.) Be- case where anything is produced in us natmally. 
cause we ^e first get the capacities for doing these things^ and 
^* * J g afterwards perform the energies ; which is evidem 
fl„[f in the case of the senses ; for it was not from fre- 
quently seeing or frequently hearing that we got 
the senses, but, on the oontraiy, wo had them first, 
and then used them, and did not get them by 
liaving used them. But we get the virtues by 
having first ^icrfoiniied the energies, as is the case also 
i.i all the other arts ; for those things which we 
must do after having Icamt them we learn to do by 
doing them ; as, for example, by building houses men 
become builders, and by playing on the harp, harp- 
players ; thus, also, by doing just actions we become 
just, by performing temperate actions, temperate, 
and by peifbrming brave actions we become brave. 

5. Moreover, that which happens in all states bears 
Testimony testimony to this ; for legidators, by giving their 
Tatore^^" citizens good habits, make them good ; and this is 

the intention of every lawgiver, and all that do 
not do it well fail ; and this makes all the differ- 
ence between states, whether they be good or bad. 

6. Again, every virtue is produced and cormpteil 
Virtue and fi^QQ^ ^n^j }yy means of the same causes ;^ and in 

frwi^thc ^^^® manner eveiy art ; for from playing on the 
game cause, harp people become both good and bad harp- 
]>layers ; and, analogously, builders and all the 
rest ; for from building well men will become good 
builders, and from building badly bad ones ; for ii 
ihia were not the case, there would be no need of 
a person to teach, and all would have been by 
7 birth, some good and some bad. The same holds 
good in the case of the virtues also ; for by* per- 
forming those actions which occur in our inter- 

^ Actions produce contrary moral effects. Two men en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, exposed to tlie same temptationa, 
may become, the one 'virtuoMs^ the other vidoiu. In the 
order of nature, caxises act xmSiorcsA^, ^«1 cmdarK "^^siliice 
opposite effects ; theieCore, x\tV.\» diQ«a ^^ c«««.\ji^ 
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coarse with other men, some of us become jnst and 
some unjust ; and by acting in circumstances of 
danger, and being accustomed to be fearfid or con- 
fident, some become brave and others cowards. The g^ 
same thing is true in cases of desire and anger ; for 
some become temperate and mild, and others in- 
temperate and passionate — one class from having 
behaved themselves in such cases in one way, and 
the other class in another, /tn a word, the habits are 9. 
produced out of similar ener^es; therefore, the ener- Import ;.3 
gies which we perform must be of a certain cha- ®J ^^^f ' 
racter ; for, with the differences of the energies the ^ '^^*"°'*- 
habits correspond. ) It does not therefore make a 
slight, but an important, nay, rather, the whole 
difference, whether we have been brought up in 
these habits or in others from childhood. 



CHAP. II. 



That Excess ami Drfect destroy Virtue, hut that being in 

the mean preserves it, 

SiNCR our present treatise is not for the purpose j. 
of mere speculation, as all others are, for the object Why ac- 
of our investigation is not the knowing what ti^ns mutt 
Ndrtue is, but to become good (since otherwise ^ ^^^^' 
there would be no use in it), it is necessary to 
study the subject of actions, and how we must 
perform them; for these have entire influence 
over om* habits to cause them to become of a 
certain character, as we have said. Now, to say 2. 
that we must act according to right reason is a Explana- 
general maxim, and let it be assumed ; but we **?•* 9^, ^f^ 
will speak hereafter about it, and about the dl'^issed^ 
nature of right reason, and its relation to the for the 
other virtues.® But this point must first be present, 
fully granted, that everything said on moral sub- 3. 

* Aristotle discusses the aatare of right reaAoik ^bpQo^ 
Adyiff) in the tilth book, 

d2 
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jects ought to be said in outline, and not with ex- 
actness ; just as we said in the beginning, that 
arguments must be demanded of such a nature 
only as the subject-matter admits ; but the subjects 
(if moral conduct and of expediency have no stabi- 
-I- lity, just as also things wholesome. But if the 
EtbiL* do treatment of the subject generally is of this nature, 
of »Act-^ stUl less does it admit of exactness in particulai's ; 
^(•^s. for it comes under no art or set of precepts^ but it 

is the duty of the agents themselyes to look to the 
circumstances of the occasion, just as is the case in 
the arts of medicine and navigation. But although 
the subject before us is of this description, yet we 
must endeavour to do the best we can to help it. 
:,. This, then, we must first observe, that thmgs of 
Actios tills kind are naturally destroyed both by defect 
Riliiii: ut j^mi excess (for it is necessary in the case of things 
titfect ^"^ wliich cannot be seen to make use of illustrations 
which can be seen), just as we see in the case of 
strength and health ; for too much as well as too 
G. little exercise destroys strength. In like manner 
diink and food, whether there be too little or too 
much of them, destroy health, but moderation in 
quantity causes, increases, and preserves it. The 
.same thing, therefore, holds good in the case of tern- 
Iterance, and courage, and the other virtues ;^ for he 
who flics &x)m and is a&aid of everything^ and 
stands up against nothing, becomes a coward ; and 
he who fears nothing at all, but goes boldly at eveiy- 

7. thing, becomes rash. In like manner, he who in- 
dulges in the enjoyment of every pleasure), and re- 
fi*aius from none, is intemperate j but he who shuns 
all, as clo^^ns do, becomes a kind of insensible Tnan. 
For temperance and courage are destroyed bothbythe 
excess and the defect, but are preserved by the mean. 

8. But not only do the generation, and increaaej and 
destruction of these oiiginate in the same sources and 

* This assertion must be limited to the moral Tirtaea, o! 
T/iich he is now about to treat, as in the intellectual Tirtua 
C/iere can be no excess, it \>e\ii|^ VDaYQ'BiB&Ji& Vn csKrr|VB9u3&Htfcul 
»Ecellence to too higli a \>oViil. 
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through the same means, but the energies also will 9. 

be employed on the same; ^ for this is the case in Energies 

other thmgs which are more plain to be seen ; as ^^^ habits 

in the case of strength, for it is produced by taking '^?' 

much food and sustaining many labours ; and the 

strong man is more able to do these things than 

any other person. The case with the virtues is 

the same ; for by abstaining from pleasures we be- 

cx>me temperate, and when we have become so, we 

are best able to abstain from them. The same also 

is the case with courage ; for by being accustomed 

to despise objects of fear, and to bear them, we 

become brave, and when we have liecome so, wc 

are best able to bear them. 



CHAP. III. 

Thai Virtue is concerned with Pleasures and Pains, 

But we must make the pleasure or pain which fol- 1. 
lows after acts a test of the habits ;f for he who Pleasure 
abstains from the bodily pleasures, and in this very **"^ P**^ 
thing takes pleasure, is temperate ; but he who feels "g^. of^o^, 
pain at it is intemperate ; and he who meets dangers habits. 
and rejoices at it, or at least feels no pain, is brave ; but 
he who feels pain is a coward ; for moral virtue is con- 
versant with pleasures and pains ; for by reason of 
pleasure we do what is wicked, and through pain 2. 
we abstain from honourable acts. Therefore it is importancs 
necessary to be in some manner trained imme- of early 
diately from our childhood, as Plato says,8 to feel education. 

* For example, circumstances of danger produce, improve, 
and educate courage ; and it is in the same circumstances that 
the energies of the brave man are called forth send exerted. 

' This is another instance of the practical turn of Aristotle's 
mind. We can scarcely have a more useful test. So long as 
any uneasiness or pain is felt at doing any action, we may be 
quite sure that the habit is imperfectly formed. 

' P)ato (de Leg. u.) says, Alvio rolvw t&v iraLl<ikv 
rat4^ijc^ elvat frpdtTfiv tiffOtiaiv, i}Oovi)v Kal XvTri|v. 
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pleasure and pain alb propei objects ; fixr this ii 
. right education. Again, if the virtnes are ocmYer- 
' sant with actions and paasionfl^ and pleasare aii4 
pain are consequent upon eveiy action and pueiob > 
on this accoimt, also, virtue must be oonversaat 
with pleasui'es and pains. Punishments alao^ which 

4. arc inflicted by means of pleasure and pain, indi- 
cate the same thing ; for they are kinds of reme- 
dies, and remedies naturally work by contraries. 
Again, as we said before, every habit of the aoal 
has a natuml relation and reference to those things 
by which it naturally becomes better and woraa 
But habits become bad by means of pleasures and 
paiiis, by piu*suing or avoiding either improper 
ones, or at improper times, in improper ways^ or 
improperly in any other manner, which reason 
determines. 

5. Hence some have even defined the virtues to be 
Virtue is certain states of apathy and tranquillity ;^ but not 
not and' correctly, in that they speak absolutely, and not in 

relation to propriety of time or manner, and so on 
through the other categories. Therefore virtue is 
supposed to be such as we have said, in relation to 
pleasures and pains, and apt to practise the best 
things ; and vice is the contrary. 

6. These subjects may also become plain to us from 
Additional the following considerations. Since there are three 
consider- things which lead us to choice, and three to aver- 
sion, — ^the honourable, the expedient, and the plea- 
sant ; and three contraries to them, — ^the disgraceful, 
the inexpedient, and the paiu^ ; on all these sub- 
jects the good man is apt to be right in bis actions^ 
and the bad man is apt to be wiong; and especially 
on the subject of pleasure ; for tliis is conunon to 
all living creatures, and accompanies all things 
which are the objects of choice; for both the 
honourable and the expedient appear pleasant 

7. Again, from our infancy it has giown up with all of 

^ The Cynics, and after them the Stoics and Bpwcoreaiu, 
adopted this theory of virtue ; it is probable that Aristotle ■ 
here alluding to it as an opinion held by Socrates. 
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OB ; and tlierefore it is difficult to rub out this a£Gbc< 
tion, which is^ as it were, engrained in our yeiy 8. 
existence. Again, we make pleasure and pain the 
role of our actions, some of us in a greater, some in 
less degree. For this reason, therefore, it is neces- 
sary thieit our whole business must be with these 
eubjects ; for, to feel pleasure or pain, properly or 
improperly, makes no slight difference to our ac- 
tions. Again, it is more difficult to resist pleasure 9, 
than auger, as Heraclitus says, and both art and 
excellence are always conversant with that which 
is more difficult ; for excellence in this case is 
superior. So that, for this reason also, the whole 
business of virtue, and political philosophy, must 
be with pleasiu*es and pains ; for he who makes a 
proper use of these will be good, and he who makes 
a ImuI use will be bad. Kow on the point that 10. 
"Virtue is conversant with pleasures and pains, and Virtue and 
that it is increased and destroyed by means of the ^^*^®' ^^' 
same things from which it originally sprung, when ^^ p^^, 
they are differently circumstanced ; and that its sure and 
energies are employed on those things out of which pain. 
it originates^ let enough have been said. 



CHAP. IV. 



TM Mm become Just and temperate by performing just 

and temperate Actions, 

But a person may be in difficulty as to what we 1. 
xnean when we say that it is necessary for men to How men 
become just by performing just actions, and tem- ^^come vif ^ 
perate by performing temperate ones ;^ for if they ^j^j^ ^f,, 

' The ethical student of course will not fail to consult on tuous ac» 
this subject Bishop Butler's Analogy ; he will there observe not tions. 
only the parallelism between his moral theory and that of 
Aristotle, but also the important distinction which he draws 
between practical habits and passive impressions. *' In like 
manner," be says, " as habits belonging to the body are pro- 
duced by external acts^ so habits of the mind are produc«a br« 
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do just and temperate actionem they are ahieadj just 
and temperate ; just as, if they do grammatical 
and musical actions, they are grammarians and 

2. musicians. Or, is this not the case in the arts also I 
1 h ) ca^c for it is possible to do a grammatical action aoci* 
i arts" dentally, or at another's suggestion. A man, there- 
and the ^^^ '^^ ^^7 ^^^^ ^ ^ grammarian, when he not 
Tirtues. only does a grammatical action, but also does it 

grammatically, that is^ in accordance with t^ 
grammatical science, which he possesses in liimseU! 

3. Again, the case is not similar in the arts and iu 
W[hat con- the virtues, for the productions of art have their 
smates an excellence in themselTes. It is enough, then, that 
tuoQs. ' these should themselyes be of a certain character ; 

but acts of yirtue are done justly and temperate^, 

not, if they have themselves a certain character, but 

if the agent, being himself of a certain chaiucter, 

perform them : firsts if he does them knowinglj ; 

then if with deliberate choice, and deliberate dunce 

on their own account ; and, thirdly, if he does them 

. on a fixed and unchangeable principle. Now^iui to 

In the arts* ^^^ possession of all other arts, these qualificatioia^ 

mere know- with the exception of knowledge, do not enter into 

ledge is the calculation ; but towards &e pocBSsedon of tlie 

sufficient, virtues, knowledge has little or no weight ; but tho 

other qualificatious are not of small, bat rather of 

Just ac infinite importance, since they arise from the fie- 

dons. quent practice of just and temperate actions. - 

5. Acts then are called just and temperate^ whea 
Just man. ^jj^y. g^^ g^jj^ gg ^Y^Q jygt Qp temperate man would 

do ; but he who performs these acts is not a joat 
and temperate man, but he who performs them in 
such a manner as just and temperate men do 

the exertion of inward practical prindplet ; I. «. by flUTTtaf 
f tbem into act, or acting upon them ;— ttirrnrinrinlni of iibe* 
dience, of veracity, justice, and chari^. But gouw c»vcr te 
theory of yirtue in one's thoughts, talking weQ, and dnwfaf 
fine pictures of it, may harden the mind in a oontnoy oouw, 
and render it gradually more insensible ; i. e. firm a habit of 
insensibility to all moral coiksvdenSdncA. ^or fkom our wttf 

/kcoltj of habits, passive \mpTesi^QTffi,Vs\)^m%Ttt^nysft^^}Mik 

weiker.''— Anal. Parti. <iki.^ 
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tliem> In is -well said, therefore, tliat from peiform- 6. 
ing just actions, a man becomes just ; and from 
performing temperate ones, temperate ; but with- 
out performing them no person would even be 
likely to become good. But the generality of men 7. 
do not do these things, but taking refuge in words, A common 
they think that they are philosophers, and that in ^"^^ ®f* 
this manner they wiU become good men ; and what **"'' P°'"^- 
they do is like what sick people do, who listen 
attentively to their physicians, and then do not 
attend to the things which they prescribe. Just as 
these, then, will never be in a good state of body 
under such treatment, so those will never be in 
a good state of mind, if this is their philosophy. 



CHAP. V. 

mkai U the « Gemu " qf Virtue. That it is a Habit, 

Put we must next find out what the genus of 1. 
virtue is. Since, then, the qualities which have their In the soi. 
origin in the soul are three, — Passions, Capacities, JJj^"'® "* 
and Habits, — ^Virtue must be some one of these, qjjjjtjeg, 
By passions, I mean. Desire, Anger, Fear, Confi- 2. 
denoe, Envy, Joy, Love, Biatred, Regret, Emulation, ilodiy. 
Pity ; in a word, those feelings which are followed 
l>y pleasure or pain ; by capacities, those qualities 3. 
by means of which we are said to be able to be ^vvann-^ 
under the influence of these passions ; as those by 
means of which we are able to feel anger, pain, or 
pity ; by habits, those by means of which we are 4. 
-well or ill disp<^ed with relation to the passions ;"K^t(c. 
as with relation to being made angry, if we feci 

^ CioerOy giving a short analysis of the doctrines of the Old 
Academy and Peripatetics (nihil enim inter Peripateticos et 
iUam Teterem Academiam differebat), thas describes their doc- 
trine of moral Tirtne :^-'* Morum autem putabant studia esse 
et quasi consaetudinem (edoc) : quam partim exercitationis 
aasidaitate, parfim ratione formabant ; in quibus erat philo«o- 
l>hia ipsa. In qua quod inchoatum est neqne absoVutum '^to- 
grefsioqumdam ad virtutem appellatur : quod autem absoVoXuiu^ 
id est virtiu, quasi perfeciio iiatur«." — Acad. 1. 5. Br«c«r* 
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anger too Tohemently or too remiflsly, we are ill 
disposed; if we do it moderately^ well diflpond; 
aad in like manner with relation to the othen. 
5. Neither the virtues, therefore, nor the vices an 
\\ i.y vir- passions ; because we aro not called good or M 
'ZZe •^'ding to our paadona, but aooor^ to oot 
not 7rdOtj» Virtues or yicea, and because we are neither pniied 
nor blamed according to our passions (for the man 
who fears or is angry, is not praised ; nor is the 
man who is simply angry, blamed; but the numidiD 
is angry in a certain way) ; but according to on 1 
^- virtues and vices, we are praised or blamed. AgHD, 
we feel anger and fear without deliberate prefiarence; 
but the virtues are acts of deliberate prefer e nce^ or 
at any rate, not without deliberate pr^erence. But 
besides these things, we are said to be '^ moved' -^ 
by our passions, but we are not said to be movell 
but in some way to be '' disposed," ^ by our virton 

7. and vices. For these reasons, also, they are iwt 
v^', capacities ; for we are neither called good nor \»i 

vvafifig, neither praised nor blamed, for our being aUe to 
feel passiuub simply. And again, we have f&t 
capacities by nature ; but we do not become good 
or bad by nature; but of this we have alxea^T 

8. spoken. If, then, the virtues are neither paanou 
J irtue is ^qj. capacities, it remains that they are hahib 

^^' What, therefore, the "genus" of virtue is^ has beet 

sufficiently shown. 

^ Aristotle (Categ. c. vi. 4) thus ezplainc the diflhRHi 
between disposition (SiaOemo) and habit QKit) : — ** Habit ii 
more lasting and more durable than dispontion. The famV 
term applies to the sciences, virtues. &c. ; the latter to iMh 
states as are easily and quickly changed ; as heat and cold, M- 

■ ness and health." This verbal argument is an indicatioarf 
the importance which the Aristotelian philosophy attadiM ti 
language. Verbal arguments are seldom very oondnaiva, M 
as doubtless words are the signs of things and ideas, ttflR 
are instances, like the present, in which siidi argmnents tM^ 
some value. The definition of terms was \ rfntotln'n pawiw 
The following is, according to Aspasius, quoted by MklMH 
the relation between SvvafitQ, Ivspytia, and ^Ct^. " AeaMvi 

naturS insita jam est poteulVaL «^<8b^m, ikA. TOMekdnin toUs, il. 

Joquimur, potentia, cu^us ex v^fio Vv^^st^ 0!p«r«jte -^gntafeN 

iiaoc demum potentiam y^Wowsv^xja halntum '•■*-<^ ** 
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CHAP. VL 

Tkat Virtue is a mean state t an I how it m ro. 

But it is necessaiy not only to say that virtue Is a 1. 
habit, but also what sort of a habit it is. We riust ^'*'* ^^ f* 
say, therefore, that every -virt ue ™ both makes that 
of which it is the virtue to be in a good state, and 
makes its work good also ; for instance, the virt\io. 
of the eye makes both the eye and the work of the 
eye good ; for by the virtue of the eye we see well. 
JxL l&e manner, the virtue of a horse makes a horse 2. 
^ood, and good in speed, and in carrying its rider, 
and in standing the attack of the enemy. If, then, 
this is the case in all instances, the virtue^pf man 
also must be a habit, from which man becomes 
good, and from which he wiU perform his work weU. 
But how this will be, we have already stated.^ And 3. 
again, it will be made manifest in the following ?^^^t7\ 
manner, if we investigate the specific nature of jg^^ean 
-virtue. Now, in all quantity, continuous or divi- (fietrov,) 
ffible, it is possible to take the greater, the less, or 
tlie equal ; and these either with relation to the 
thing itseU^ or to ourselves ; but the equal is some 4. 
mean between excess and defect. But by the mean This is 
-with relation to the thing itself, I mean that which twofold* 
is eqpidistant from both of the extremes, and this 1. ToD 
is one and the same in all cases ; but by the mean, ^p^jMi- 
with relation to ourselves, I mean that which is J^tgN * 
neither too much nor too little for us. But this 2 tt a 
is not one and the same to all ; as, for example, if ,)u5c (rda 
ten is too many, and two too few, six is taken for tive). 
the absolute mean, for it exceeds two as much as it 
is exceeded by ten. But this is the mean according 5. 
to arithmetical proportion. But the relative mean 

« 

** The word apirii means not only moral virtue but tha 
excellence and perfection of anything whatever. Thus Cicero 
says (de Leg. i. 8).: ** Est autem virtus nihil aliuvSi (^nvmii^ 
perfects et Md sammum perducta nature J^ 

* See Book II. cb. ii. -" 
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in not to be taken in tliis manner ; fur it doesDut 
follow, that if ten pounds are too mucli for anypn* 
son to eat, and two pounds too little, the tnunini^ 
master i^-ill prescril>e six pounds ; for perhaps tin 
is too much or too little for the person who is U 
(*:it it. For it is too little for Milo,<> but too muck 
for one jusft commencing gymnastics ; and the oft 
is similar in running and wrestling. Thnfl^ thai, 
every person who has knowledge shuns the exon 
and the defect, but seeks for the mean, and choow 
it ; not the absolute mean, but the relative one. , 
G. If, then, every science accomplishes its inxk 
Why virtue well, by keeping the mean in view^ and diiecting 
consists in j^g -^orks to it (whence people are accustomed to 
say of excellent works^ that it is impossible to tib 
anything away, or add anything to them, since exooi 
and def(^ destroy the exceUence, but the being ii 
the mean preserves it), and if good aitisanfl^ as vi 
may say, perform their work, keeping this in vieir, 
then virtue, being; like nature, more accurate uA 
excellent than any art, must be apt to hit tiv 
mean. But I mean moral virtue ; for it is cot* 
versant with passions and actions ; and in thM 
there is defect and excess^ and the mean; ss^fiv 
example, we may feel fear, confidence, desire, ango^ 
pity, and, in a word, pleasure and pain, both tw 
much and too little, and in both cases improperiy. 
But the time when, and the cases in which, tii 
the persons towards whom, and ^the motive fit 
which, and the manner in which, constitate tbi 
mean and the excellence ; and this is the chancia>> 
istic property of "virtue. 

In like manner, in actions there are ezoesB ni 
defect, and the mean; but virtue is oonvenvi^ 
with passions and actions, and in them exee« ■ 
wrong, and defect is blamed, but the mean is pnaae^ 
and is correct ; and both these are pr op erties oi 

* The story of Milo is well known : — 

** Remember Mile's end. 
Wedged m the ^m^ien ^Xa^Via iknn« \a <— ^x if 
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virtue. Yirtue, theii, is a kind of mean state, being 
at least apt to hit the mean. Again, it is pos- 9, 
fdble to go wrong in many ways (for evil, as the To hit th« 
Pythagoreans conjectured, is of the nature of the "|^an is 
uifinite, but good of the finiteP) ; but. we can go ^**^"^^- 
right in one way only ; and for this reason the 
former is easy, and the latter difficult ; it is easy to 
miss a mark, but difficult to hit it ; and for these 
reasons, therefore, the excess and defect belong to 
vice, but the mean state to virtue ; for, " we are 
good in one way only, but bad in all sorts of 
ways." 

Virfciiftj therefore, is a " habit, accompanied with 10- 
deliberate preference, in the relative mean, defined 7^1*"^, 
by reason, and as the prudent man would define 
it.*' It is a inean state between two vices, one 
ill excess, ^e ottier in defect ; and it is so, more- 
over, becaase of the vices one division falls short 
i.»f, and the other exceeds what is right, both in 
|-assions and actions, whilst virtue discovers the 
mean and chooses it. Therefore, with reference n, 
to its essence, and the definition which states its Virtue is 
aiibstance,^ virtue is a mean state ; but with re- ^^ ^^ 
ference to the standard of "the best" and "the /^^"X! > 
excellent," it is an extreme. But it is not every ^ * -^ 
action, nor every passion, which admits of the 12. 
mean state ; for some have their badness at once \ '1 
Implied in their name ; as, for example, malevolence, - 

ahamelessness, envy ; and amongst actions, adulter}^, 
thefl, homicide. For all these, and such as these, 
are so call^ from their being themselves bad, not 
because their excesses or defects are bad. In these, 
then, it is impossible ever to be right, but we must 13. 
always be wrong. Nor does the right or wrong in 
8uch cases as these depend at all upon the person 
with whomj or the time when, or the manner in 

I* See the co-ordinate catalog:ue of goods adopted by the 
Tytbagoreansy given p. IL 

-I The original expression, here translated *' substaiice,'' \& 
ro ri i^v tlvar Utarally, "the being what it is,** TVa* Ha 
equiraleDt to "subsUuce or essential nature." 



\ 
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whicl)^ adulteiy is committed; but abuolutely tin 
doing of any one of these things is "wrong. It 
would be equally absurd, then, to require a mett 
state, and an excess, and a defect, in injustioe, and 
cowaardice, and intemperance. For thus there 'would 
14. be a mean state of excess and defect, and an ezoea 
of excess, and a defect of defect. But just as thcie 
is no excess and defect of temperance and courage 
(owing to the &ct that the mean is in some senae 
an extreme), so neither in the case of these u 
there a mean state, excess^ or defect ; but however 
they be done, sin is committed. For, in a word, 
there is neither a mean state of excess and defect^ 
;nor an excess and defect of a mean state. 



I 



CHAP. vn. 

An Enumeration qfMean HabUt, 

1. But it is necessary that this should not only be 
An indac stated generally, but that it should also be appticable 
'*^'ti^^l *^ *^® particular cases ; for in discussions on subjects 
virtues to ^^ vcLoral action, universal statements are apt to be 
show that too Tague, but particular ones are more conostent 
virtue is a with truth ; for actions are conversant with pWP- 
mean. ticularsj but it is necessary that the statementa 

should agree with these. These particulars^ 'then, 

2. we must get from the diagram.' Now, on the 
Courage, subject of fear and confidence, courage is the .mean 

state. Of the persons who are in excesi^ he who is 
in the excess of fearlessness has no name } but 
there are many cases without nameii y and he who 
is in the excess of confidence, is caUed rash ; but 
he who is in the excess of fear, but in the defect 
of confidence, is cowardly. 

3. On the subject of pleasures and pains (but not all 
Temper- pleasures and pains, and less in the case of paimi 

' Probably some diagraxa Va 'nr\a«^ \a vSncm^ ^2urGD% ^ 
oral deUyery of his lectoxeft. 
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than pleasures), temperance is tlie mean state, and 
intemperance the excess. But there are, in fact, 
none who are in the defect on the subject of 
pleasures ; therefore these also have no name ; but 
let them be called insensible. 

On the fflibject of the giving and receiving of *• 
money, liberality is the mean state, and the excess I^o®*"*"^ 
and defect, prodigality and illiberality. But in 
these, the excess and defect are mutually contrary 
to each other ; for the prodigal man is in the 
excess in giving money, but is in the defect in re- 
ceiving ; but the illiberal man is in the excess in 
receiving, but in the defect in giving. Now, there- 
fore, we are speaking on these points as in an out- 
line, and sumiaarily, because we consider this suffi- 
cient ; but afterwards more accurate distinctions shall 
be drawn respecting them. 

But on the subject of money there are other dis- 5. 
positions also : magnificence is a mean state ; but Jy^ag'*!"- 
the magnificent man differs from the liberal man ; 
for one has to do with great things, the other with 
small ones ; the excess is bad taste and vulgar pro- 
fusion, the defect shabbiness. But these differ from 
the vices which are related to liberality ; but their 
points of difference shall be stated hereafter. 

On the subject of honour and dishonour, mag- 6. 
nanimity is the mean ; the excess, a vice called Magnani- 
empty vanity ; the defect, meanness of spirit. °**^' 

But as we said that liberality, when compared 7. 
with magnificence, differed from it in being con- Anony- 
comed with small things, so there is a kind of feeling J^»Tj,^'^ 
which, being itself about small honour, has the same 
relation to magnanimity, which is about great ho- 
noiu' j for it Is possible to desire honour as we ought, 
and more than we ought, and less than we ought. 
Now he who is in the excess in the desire of honour fll 
is called ambitious, and he who is in the defect 
unambitious, but he that is in the mean has no 
name ; and the dispositions are likewise namelesis^ 
exoept that of the ambitious, which is caUied «£d\>v 
iJoay and £vm this cause the extremes cVaVca ^<a 
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9. middle place. And we sometiines call hiiii who i 
ill tlie mean ambitious, and sometinies nnaiiiLitioot 
and sometimes we praise the ambitions man, u 
sometimes the man who is unambitious. But hiv 
after the reason why we do this will be explainet 
but now let us go on speaking of the others in t! 
vTfkj in which we have b^gun. 

10. There are also on the subject of anger an ezce 
M'.c'iiiicss. ^ defect, and a mean state; but since they may 

siiid to be nameless^ and as we call him who is 

tlie mean meek, we will call the mean meeknefi 

but of the extremes, let him who is in excess 

called passionate, and the vice passion ; him who 

in defect insensible to anger, and the defect insen 

bility to anger. 

I ' - There ai*e also three other mean states^ which a 

lae turei- ^omewliat alike, but yet differ from each other ; J 

t^s* "^ they all liave to do with the intercourse of woi 

and actions ; but they differ, in that one respei 

truth, the other two pleasantness ; and of t! 

there is a subdi^dsion, namely, pleasantness in g^ 

and pleasantness in all things which conoc 

12. liie. We must therefore treat of tlieae a] 
in onler t^ see more distinctly that the mf 
state is in all cases praiseworthy, and the < 
trenies neither right nor praiseworthy, but blai 

13. able. Now the greater number of these likevi 
are nameless; but we must endeavour, as 
the other eases, to make names ourselves, for ' 

i^- Si\ke of clearness and perspicuity. On the s 
ject of tnitli, therefore, let lum who is in the mi 
W called tnitliful, and the mean truthfuLicss ; 
the pretence to ti-utliftilness on the side of exoes 
arrogance, and he who lias it is arrogant ; that 
the side of defect is false modesty, and the per 

1^- falsely modest. On the subject of pleasantneai 
sport, he who is in the mean is a man of grao 
wit, and the disposition graceful wit ; • the ezi 
ribaldry, and the person ribald ; he who is in dd 

p. 152. 
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a clown, and tlic liahit clownishiiess. With respect Id. 
to the remaining pleasantness, namely, in all things 
which concern lite, he who is pleasant as he should 
be is friendly, and the mean state friendliness : be 
who is in excess, if it be done without any object in 
view, is over-complaisant, if for his own advanta«r»', 
a flatterer ; but he who is in the defect, and in all 
cases unpleasant, is quarrelsome and morose. 

But there ai*e also mean states both in the pas- 17. 
sions and also in cases which concern the passions ; The pai- 
for modesty is not a virtue : and yet the modest man ??**?* 1. 
IS praLsed ; for in this case also there is one who is ' 

said to be in the mean, another in the extreme, of 
excess (as the bashftd, who is ashamed at every- 
thing) ; the man who is deficient in shame, or does 
not feel it at all, is impudent ; but he who is in the 
mean is modest. But indignation* is a mean state 18. 
between envy and malevolence ; but these affections indig- 
are concerned with the pain and pleasure which are ^^^^^' 
felt at the circumstances of our neighbours ; for 
lie who is apt to feel indignation, feels pain 
at those who are undeservedly successM ; but the 
envious man, going beyond him, feels pain at every 
one's success ; and the malevolent man falls so fai* 
short of being pained, that he ev^n rejoices. But 19, 
in another place, also, we shall have an opportunity 
of speaking of these things, and on the subject of 
justice^ also, since the word is used not in one sense 
only. . Afterwards we will divide these subject?!, 
And state respecting each in what way they are 
means. We will in like manner treat of the in- 
tellectual virtues. 

* On the subject of indignation (vkfiKTig} see Rhetoric, 
Book II. oh. ix. 

* Justice is treated of in Book V. The view which Aris- 
totle there takes of it is exactly that which we should expect 
of one who considers ethics as a branch of political science, for it 
will be seen that he considers Justice as a link between Ethics 
and Politics, the connecting virtue between the individual ^A 
the social oommunitj. 
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Huw Viriuet <md Vices ere opposed to om€ tmotkn* 

1 . But since thax) are tliree dispositionfl, — two Tioioiis^ 
The mean one in excess and the otlier in defect, and dw 
and the ^-irtuous, namely, the mean state, they are all in 
are opposed ^^^ sense opposed to each other ; for the extrema 
in three ai*e opposed both to the mean state and to eadi 
^-ays. other, and the mean state to the extrenica. Forai 

2. the equal when compared with the less is greatoTi 
The mean and when compared with the greater is lesB \ bo 
tremes"" **^® mean states when compared with the defect! 

are in excess, and when compared with the ex co aB Ci 
are in defect, both in the passions and in the 
actions; for the brave man in comparison with 
the coward appears rash, and in oomparison with 

3. the rash man a coward. In like manner also the 
temperate man in comparison with the inaftwriMii 
is intemperate, and in comparison with the intem- 
perate is insensible ; and the liberal man in com- 
parison with the illiberal is prodigal, and in com- 
parison with the prodigal isilliberaL 

4. Therefore those who are in the extreme thiwi 
away from them him who is in the mean state, eu^ 
to the other, and the coward calls the brave mau 
rash, and the rash man calls him a coi^^ard ; and bo 

5. on in the other cases. But though they are thna 
The ex- opposed to each other, theie is a greater oppositioD 
tremes to between the extremes one to the other, than to the 

' mean ; for these stand further apart finom each 
other than from the mean ; just as the great ii 
further from the small, and the small fixxm the 

6 great, than either from the equal Agaiw^ thsn 
appears in some extremes some resemhlapoe to thi 
mean, as rashne&s seems to resemble courage, and pnh 
digality liberality ; but there is the greatest disBnoh 
iarity between t\^c e^^.Toni^'ft. "^ciN? >i}Qsii<^ that SM 
fuii;hest apart ivom cacVi. o\\\c^ ^x^ ^k&mu^ Nj^V' 
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opposites ; so that those that slvq fui'tlier ofTavc more 
opposite. But in some cases the defect is more op- 7. 
posed to the mean, and in some <3ascs the excess ; Extremes to 
as, for example, raslmess, which is the excess, is not ^he means 

so miich opposed to courage as cowardice, which is *° ''^^ 

the defect ; and insensibility, which is the defect, i^^ ai/rou 
is less opposed to temperance than intemperance, rou tcpuf- 
which is the excess. v^aToc* 

But this happens for two reasons : the first from ^* 
the nature of the thing itself; for from one extreme ^v*5 y^**" 
being nearer and more like the mean than the 
other, it ii not this but its opposite which we set 
down as most opposite ; as, since rashness appears 
to be nearer and more like courage than cowardice, 
and cowardice leds like than rashness, we oppose 
cowardice to courage rather than rashness, because 
those things that are further from the mean appear 
to be more opposite to it. This, therefore, is one 9. 
reason arising from the nature of the thing itself; 
the other originates in ourselves ; for those things 
to which we are more naturally disposed, appear to 
be more oontraiy to the mean ; as, for instance, we 
are more naturally disposed to pleasures, and there- 
fore we are more easily canned away to intem- 
perance than to propriety of conduct. Tliesc, then, 
to which the inclination is more decided, we call 
more opposite ; and for this reason, intemperance, 
which is the excess, is more opposite to temperance. 



CHAP. IX. 

Hf)W we MhaU arrive at the Mean and at Bxeellense, 

Now that moral virtue is a mean state, and how, 1. 
and that it is a mean state between two vices, one Recapitu- 
on the side of excess, and the other on the side o^[^^°^^^ 
defect ; and that it is so from being apt to ^i^ ^\> \^qo«l. 
the mean in passions and actions, \\&a \)e^\i ^svxSv.- 
dentljr proved It is therefore difficvAl, a\so \.o 'Vi^ '^* 

e2 
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D-.£:J.: C»I '- ^--'^ '-^ eiLcL case it Ls di&oiilt to find tin 

■.0 :•; roi. : jeAz. : just as it is aot in every nian^s power, Imt 

niv 12. the r^j wer of him who knows bow, to find the 

o^jnrTv K-i a oiivio : and thus it is easv, and in cren 

:.;;\r;'s pjwer. lo l-e angiy. and to give and spemA 

R:L.ii ::r money : but to determine the person to whom, and 

::iccTer:-i -'^^ ..luantitv. and the time, and the motiT^ and the 

■■** =^*^"- niinner, is no longer in every man's power, norii 

it easy : thereibxe excellence is lar^ and praiae- 

3. worthy, and hononrable. It is therefore needfii) 
U: r^e. for him who aims at the mean, first to keep awsy 

tr>?m that extreme which is more contraiy^ likf 
the advice that Calypso gaTe -J 

" Kwp the ship ckatr of Khis imoke and mugtm" 

For of the extremes^ one is more and one kv 
erroneous. 

4. Since, then, it is difficult to hit the mean ezactiT, 
we must, as our second trial,^ choose the least d 
these evils ; and this will be best done in the man- 

8nd ru>. ner which we have stated. Bat it is necesBBiy to 
consider to which of the vices we ooraelTea aie 
most inclined ; for some of us are natoraUj db- 
posed to one, -sKbd some to another ; and tins vb 
shall be able to discover from the pleasnie ind 
pain which arise in u& But it is neceesazy to dng 
ourselves away toik-ards the opposite extreme ; fiv 
by bringing ourselves fiur from the dde of error, m 
shall arrive at the mean ; as people do with crooked 

5. sticks to make them straight. Bat in em 
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3rd rule, we must be most upon our goaid against wbtA k 
pleasant, and pleasure, for we are not iinbiaaed' 

^ Aristotle has here cridently quoted from memoiy, nd 
•ubstitated Calypso for Circe. See Horn. Od. zii. 219. 
'* Bear wide thy coarse, nor plough those uigrj wsves. 
Where rolls yon smoke, yon tremUing ooeui nvca." 

JrOp?* 

* The proTerb *' gard rhv ifvnpov irXovv" is thus a 
plained by the Scholiast to the Phcdo of Flato :-^m Thoa 
vho fiiil in their first Toyage, make secore prepaurationB fai 
^^itt second." 

luikr.oiKTi. except so far as VViaX. \t Sa ^ercwA. ^raoktuok^**^ 
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judges of it. Just, then, as the Trojan eldoi*s felt 
respecting Helen, y must we feel respecting plea- 
sure, and in all cases pronounce sentence as they 
did; for thus, by "sending it away," we shall be 
less likely io fall into error. By so doing, then, to 
speak sommarily, we shall be best able to hit the 
mean. But perhaps this may be difficult, and ^* 
especially in particular cases ; for it is not easy to 
define the manner, and the persons, and the occa- 
idons, and the length of time for a person to be 
angry ; for we sometimes praise those who are in 
the defect, and call them meek ; and sometimes 
those who are easily angered, and call them manly. 
But he who transgresses the right a little is not 7. 
blamed, wlietlier it be on the side of excess or V ™^"" :** 

C1Y6 Drd*190 

defect, but he who does it too much ; for he does ^xXei. 
not escape notice. But it is not easy to define 
verbally how far, and to what point, a man is blame- 
able, nor is anything else that is judged of by the 
common feeling and sense of mankind easy to be 
defined ; but such questions as these belong to par- 
ticular cases, and the decision of them belongs to 
moral perception. What we have said hitherto, 8. 
therefore, proves, that the mean state is in every 
case praiseworthy, but that we must incline 
sometimes towards excess, and sometimes towards 
deficiency ; for thus we shall most easily hit the 
mean and that which is excellent. 

A^Kov SikAq was a term applied to Athenian dicasts who were 
bribed, and MKOfffiov ypa^r^ was an action brought against a 
person for bribing another. 
y See Horn. Iliad, iii. 158. 

'* What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 
8he moves a gc^dess, and she looks a queen 1 
Yet hence, O heaven 1 convey that fatid face, 
And from destruction save the Trojan race." 

Pope's Hccer. itt. 201* 
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CHAP. I. 

Whai it ike Voluntary ^ and what the Involtmimry, 

I- HuTCEy then, virtue is convarsant witli passioiLB and 

1 ^ actions, and jn-aise and blame are besto^wed on 

and invo^ roluntary acts, but pardon, and sometimes pitjr, on 

luntary. those wliich are involuntary, it is perhaps neoessaij 

for those who study the subject of virtue to define 

what is the voluntary and what is the invohaUary. 

It is moreover useful to legisLators^ for the regular 

tion of rewards and punishments. 

*£' Now, it appears that those things which ore done 

AKovma, -^y constraint, or through ignorance, are involan- 

Tit ?i* *^^ i^ ^^^ *^* ^ *^o°^® ^y compiilaioii, of whkh 
dyvotav. tlie principle is external, and is of such character 
Biaiov, that the agent or patient does not at all contribute 
towards it ; as, for example, if the wind aihoald 
3. carrv a man anywhere, or persons having supreme 
MiKrai authority over him. But all those actions whidi 
t£" H^-ffi* ^^^ done through the fear of greater evils^ or bc- 
culties ' ^^^se of something honourable,— as if a ign^ant^ 
respecting having in his power our parents and children, 
them ex- should oi*der us to do some base deed, and tbej 



plained. 



* Since those actions are voluntary of which the principle if 
in the agent, he not being ignorant of the particuhur cnrcum- 
stances, an act is involuntary if one of the two oonditioni 
which constitute voluntariness is wanting^. If the agent 
knows the circumstances, but the principle is eztemal, the set 
is done by compulsion ; if the principle is intemsl, bat the 
agent is ignorant of the circumstances, it is done throngli igno- 
rance. Aristotle has omitted the third kind of invidiutBiy 
actions, viz., where \>olVk coiidW\oti% wc«^«&tiii|g • «. *. when 
there is an external force, «\icu i^^Vec^iVBnKxS^^^ecwiknGWs^ 
impelling us to act by m-san* cA \^ot«!os»«*. ^2bA ^x^«9e»* 
gfasncea, — MieAeM 
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in the case of our obedience should be saved, 
but in the case of our refusal should be put to 
death, — ^it admits of a question whether they are 
involantary or voluntary. Something of this kind 4 . 
happens likewise in the case of throwing things 
overboard in a storm.; for, abstractedly, no one 
voluntarily throws away his goods, but for his 
o>>Ti and his companions' safety every sensible man 
does it. 

Such actions as these, therefore, are of a mixed S. 
chaiucter ; but they resemble voluntary acts most, for Reasons 
•it the time of their perfomiance tliey are eligible, ^^^j. ^^J 
and the end of the action depends u])on the time of gemble tba 
performance. An act, therefore, is to be called vclun- Uovaia, 
tary and involuntary at the time when a man does ^* 
it. But he does it voluntarily, for the principle of 
moving the limbs, which are used as instruments, 
rests in such actions with the man himself; and 
where the principle is in himself, the doing or not 
doing the actions is in himself also. Such actions 7. 
as these, therefore, are voluntary, but abstractedly 
they are perhaps involuntary, for no person would 
choose anything of the kind for its own sake. In Sometime? 
snch acts as these people ate sometimes even praised and 
praised, whenever the^dergo anything disgrace- ^"^1^""=" 
fvX or painful for the sake- of great and honourable 
consequences, but if it be the reverse, they are 
blamed ; for to undergo very disgraceful things for 
uo honourable or adequate cause is a mark of a 
worthless man. But in some cases praise is not 8. 
bestowed, but paixlon, when a man does what he po"*doneA 
ought not to do, owing to causes wliich are too ^^ ^^ * 
niroBg for human nature, the pressure of which no 
one could support. But there are some things 9. 
which it is wrong to do, even on compidsion, and 
a man ought rather to imdei^go the most dreadfiil 
sniferuigs, even death, than do them ; for the causes 
%vhich compelled the Alcmseon of Euripides'* to 
lull his mother appear ridiculous. 

^ This phy<jf Euripides bein/^ lost, it U not Yiio^Xi ^^oX 
iSie ridiculoas causes are to which ArUlotlo tA\vi\\«%. 
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10. But it is somciimrji hard to decide wLat IsiixA of 
tbiug we ought to choose in preference to auother, 
and what thing in preference to another we oodil 
to undergo ; ana ^ill more difficult is it to ahidehy 
the dedsions we n:ake ; for, for the most part^ whil 
\i are expecting is painful, aod what we are oonb 
l>elled to do is disgraceful ; and henoe praise and 
blame are best-owed with reference to onr being or 

11. not being compelled. Now, what kind of things are 
to be called compulsory 1 Are they^ absolntely, all 
those in which the principle is external, and to 
which the doer contributes nothing? But those 
acts which abstractedly are involuntary, bat whidL 
in the present case, aod in preference to these 
things, are eligible, and of which the principle in 
in the doer, are abstractedly inyoluntaiyy bnt iii 
this case, and in preference to these things^ volun- 
tary ; nevertheless they more resemble voluntai^ 
acts, for actions are conversant with particulara^ and 
particulars are voluntary. 

12. But it is not easy to lay down a rule as to 
what kind of things are eligible in preference to 
other things, for there are many differences in par- 

ReasoL ticulars. But if any one should say that pleasant 
•fhy t)Sia gj^j honourable things are compulsory, for, being 
compul- external, they force a person to act, everything 
lory. would in this way be compulsory ; for, for the sake 

of these things, everybody does everything ; and 
those who act from constraint, and involuntarily, 
do it painfully ; but those who act for the sake of 
])leasure and honour do it pleasantly ; consequently; 
it is ridiculous for a man to complain of external 
circumstances, and not himself who lias been a 
willing prey to such things ; and to call liiin s el f the 
cause of his honourable acts, and pleasure the cause 
of his dishonourable ones. Now, the oompulsocj 
appears to be that of which the principle is ex- 
ternal, and to which the person compelled contri- 
butes nothing. 
23, Bnt that which ia thro\ig|b. i^oTdnoe ia in all ouei 
^A d/' non-voluntary • "but only t^^i^'Vas^V&li^S&Krm^VA 
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paiii and repentance^ is involuntary;*^ for he wlio Voluntary 
lias done any a<;tion through ignorance, and who Non- 
feels no annoyance at it, did not indeed do it volun- voluntary. 
tarily, inasmuch as he did not know it ; nor, on the juntapy. 
other hand, did he do it inyohmtaiily, inasmuch as 
he feels no pain at it. Now, of the two kinds of N. 
people who act through ignorance, he who feels ^tjafK- 
repentance ap[)ears to be an involuntary agent ; J**^ f thL 
but he who feels no repentance must be called, since 
lie is not of the same character, by a different name 
— ^non-voluntary ; for, since there is a difference, it 
is better that he should have a name of his own. 

But there seems to be a difference between acting 15. 
ihrovgh ignorance, and acting ignorandy ; for he liifferenee 
who is under the influence of drunkenness or anger l>etween ^ 
does not seem to act through ignorance, but for one ^^..y^^av 
of the motives mentioned, not knowingly but igno- and 
rantly; for every vicious man is ignorant of what ayvo&v. 
he ought to do, and from what he ought to ab- 
stain ; and through such faulty ignorance men be- 
come unjust and altogether depraved. But the IG. 
meaning of the term " involimtary '* is not if a 
person is ignorant of what is expedient, for igno- 
rance in principle is not the cause of involuntari- 
ness^ but of viciousness ; nor is ignorance of uni- Ignorance 
ver^ds the cause of involuntariness (for on account either 
of «uch ignorance we are blamed), but ignorance of «*>^»versal 
particulars in the circumstances of the action ; for ^{^^^ 
in these cases we are pitied and pardoned, for he 
who is ignorant of any of these things acts involun- 
tarily. Perhaps, then, it would be no bad thing 17. 
to define what these circumstances are, and how When ig- 

« By the expression " acting ignorantly *' ((iyvooiv) is D«jdonabk 
meant ignorance of the principle. This is considered by all ^ 
moralists and jurists voluntary, and therefore blameable, as it 
is assamed that all persons are, or ought to be, acquainted with 
the principles of right and wrong, and with the law of the land . 
To act " through ignorance " (^t' ayvoiav) signifies ignorance 
of the fact. If an action of this kind is followed by repent- 
ance, Aristotle calls it involuntary (dcovffiov), and therefore 
conisiden it excusable ; but if not repented of, \ie ^tem \\i 
noD-Tolonfcirf (oite Uoi'fftoy), and pronounces it \k:i^^r^o\k* 
wbJe. 
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many tliere are )f thcniy and who the pcanon ii 
"who acts, and wliat he does, and ahout what and ii 
what case he docs it ; and aometimes with what, u 
the instrument; and from what motive, as at&ty; 

18. and in what manner, as gently or violently. No 
person except a madman could he ignorant of all 
these particulars ; and it is clear that he cannot be 
ignorant of the agent, for how could he he ignoraat 
of himself 1 But a man might he ignorant of what 
he does, as those who say that they had forgotten 
tliemselves, or that they did not know that they 
were forbidden to speak of it, as .^BIschyhiB said 
respecting the mysteries f^ or that, wishing to ex- 
liibit an engine, he let it off by mistake^ as the man 

19. let off the catapult. Again one might &noy one's 
son an enemy, as did Merope ;® and that a sharp- 
ened spear was roimded at the point, or that a 
stone was pumice ; and, striking a person in order 
to save him, might kill him, and willing to show a 
hit, as boxers do when they spar, might strike a 

20. i^erson. Ignorance, therefore, being possible on all 
these circumstances connected with the aot^ he 
who was ignorant of any one of these, seems tc 
liave acted involuntarily, and particularly in the 
principal circumstances; but the principal oircion- 
stances appear to be those of the act itself and the 
inotive. But though involuntarinesR is said to 
consist in such ignorance as this, still the act must 
be painful, and followed by repentance. 

21. But, since the involuntary is that which is done 
Definition through constraint and that which is done through 
voluntary, ignorance, it would appear that the voluntary is 

^ A Greek scholiast says, that ^schylus, in fiTC of his trt- 
gedics, spoke of Demeter, and therefore may be Buppoaed in 
these casss to have tdliched upon subjects connected with tha 
mysteries ; and Herachdes of Pontus saya, that on this arroiint 
he was in dan^r of bein^ killed by the popidaoey if he had not 
fled for refuge to the altar of Dionysus, and been begged ofl 
by the Areopagites, and acquitted on fhe grounds ofhis eai- 
ploits at Marathon. 

* The Cresphcntes o! 'Exinp\de& V& m«c^<vQ«i\]i^ AxistotlB \r 
hiM Poetics; in the dtiumement 'Nl^tov^ ^KfiofBdaKaViea-wi 
«rlien on the point of luSiinf^Vani* 
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that of whi)a the prindple is in the doer himself^ 
having a knowledge of the particulars, namely, the 
circomstances of the act ; for perhaps it is not Why acts 
correct to say that the acts of aiij,€r or desire are done from 
involuntary.' For if so, in the first place, no other f^J^y ?J^ 
living creature except man, and no children, will are not in. 
be voluntary agents ; and in the second place, voluntarj^ 
we may ask the question, is no one of the acts of 22. 
desire or ilngei*, which we do, done voluntarily ? or 
are the good ones done voluntarily, but the bad ones 
involimtarily 1 or is it not ridiculous to make such 
distinctions, when the cause of both is one and 
the same 1 Perhaps, too, it is absurd to call objects 23. 
of proper desire involuntary ; and in some cases it 
is right to be angry, and some things it is right to 
desire, as health and learning ; but things involun- 
tary seem to be painful, wliilst things done from 
desire are pleasant-. Again, what is the difference 24. 
with respect to involuntariness between the fiiults 
that are committed on principle and in anger 1 
for both are to be avoided; and the irrational 
passions appear to be no less naturally belonging 
to nmn j and therefore irrational actions equally 
lielong' to him. It is absurd, therefore, to call 
these actions' involuntary. 



CHAP. II. 

What is the nature of deliberate Preference, 

The nature of the voluntary and the involuntary 1. 
liaving been described, the next thing is, that we Trpoaipt<Jn 
should examine the object of iieliberate prefer- ^on«<Jered. 
ence ; for it appears to be most intimately con- jj jg ^^j^, 
iiecbed with virtue, and even more than actions to criov ov 
be a test of character. Now, delibemtc preference raMp ^i. 
appears to be voluntary, but not the same aa ^^ ^^ 
Tolantary," but ^'the voJuntai^" ^° jy^^^ egg]^g^ v 
ibr both childi-en Rud other * beingft paxtvcJ^^Xe Vm 
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*.;lie voluutaiy, but not iu deUbeittte profereuoe; 
and we call sudden and unpremeditated acts Tohm- 
taiy, bii we do not say that they Yn\re done from 
deliberate preference. But those who say that it 
is desire, or anger, or voHtion, or any opinion. 
3. do not seem to speak correctly. For delibeiatH 
l^'hy it preference is not shared by irrational beings; but 
-I'l/! . desire and anger are; and the incontinent man 
rjiui. ^^^ from desire, and not from deliberate prefer- 
euce ; and the continent man, on the other hand, 
acts from deliberate preference, and not frtun desire. 
And desire is opposed to deliberate preference, but 
not to desire ; and desire is conversant with the 
pleasant and |>ainful, but deliberate preference with 
^ neither. Still less is it anger; for acts done fitmi 
Whv it is anger do not at all seem done frt)m deliberate pre- 
liot ^ufioi:. ference. .Nor yet is it yolition, although it appears 
• ^' ^ approach very near it ; for there is no deliberate 
is not* preference of impossibilities ; and if any persou 
^vvXtjffic. should say that he deliberately preferred them, he 
would be thought a fool; but there is volition of 
impossibilities, as of immortality. And there i& 
voUtiou about things which cannot by any possi- 
bility be performed by one's self; as, that a par- 
ticular actor, or wrei^tler, should gain the victory ; 
but no person deliberately prefers such things ap 
these, but only such things as he thinks may come 
6. to pass by Ids own agency. But, frirther, volition 
is rather of the end, and deliberate preferenoe of 
the means ; for instance, we wish to be in health, 
but we deliberately prefer the means of becoming 
so ; and we wish to be happy, and say so ; but 
it is not a suitable expression to say, we deliberately 
prefer it ; for, in a word, there appears to be nu 
deliberate preference in matters which are out of 
our power. 
m^ Kor yet can it be opinion ; for opinion seemji lo 
Why it be about all objects, and on things eternal and 
is not So it, impossible, just as much as on things which are iii 
our own power ^^d o\Am.oTk& tcc^ ^rvi^fij^ %R»c»din^ 
to their trutuSPud ^[a^be^ocvd xtf^\* «ifi»(stQcav^ \a 
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vice and virtue ; but the contrary is tLo case with g, 
•leliberate preferenc;e. But, perhaps, no one says Why not 
it is the same as f/pinion generally ; but it is not some 
even the same as any particular opinion ; for we P^f^'.^^"" 
get our character from our delil>erate preference of 
things good or 6ad, and not from our opinions. 
^Vjid we deliberately prefer to take a thing, or not 9. 
to take it, or something of this kind ; but we form 
2\n opinion as to what a thing is, or to whom it is 
tidvantageous, or how ; but we do not form an 
opinion at all about taking or not taking it ; and 
deliberate preference is rather pi-aised for its being 
directed to a right object, or for being rightly directed, 
but opinion, for its being true. And we deliberately lo. 
prefer those things which we most certainly know 
to be good, but we form opinions about those things 
which we do not know for certain. And it does not 
appear that the same people are the best both in 
forming opinions, and in exercising deliberate pre- 
ference ;- but some are good in opinion, but through 
vice prefer not what they ought. But whether opi- H. 
iiion arises before deliberate preference, or whether 
it follows upon it, matters not ; for this is not the 
point which we are investigating, but whether it 
is the same with any opinion. What, then, is its 
genus, and what its species, since it is not any of 
the things we have mentioned ? It seems, in fiu;t, 
voluntary ; but not everything which is voluntary 
is the object of deliberate preference, but only that jt.«: nomina 
which has been previously the object of defibera- definition. 
tion j for deliberate preference is joined with reason ^P" ^'f*- 
and intellect ; and its name seems to signify that ^JI"' "'^** 
it is somewhat chosen before other things. 



CHAP. III. 

Respecting Deliberallon, and the Object of Deliberation, 

"But do men deliberate about e\^^»iivw, axv^\^\. 
errrj-thing an object of delibevati^^OT «ire. l\ic^^.'^^^^^ 
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which some things about which there is no dolibenUonl 

cannot be jj^it |)erhap3 we must call that an objec*: of dfllibe- 
the^objecu ,^^Jqj^ al>ont which, not a fool or a madman, hql i 
3ov\ii ixMis()iml>le man would deliberate. About things 

3. otomal no man delibera'es, as about tho world, 
or the diagonal and tho side of a pquare/ th:t 
they are incommensurable ; . nor yet about thingB in 
motion, which always go on in the same nunner, 
whether it be from necessity, or natuxe, or any 
other cause, as the solstices and the sozmiie; nor 
yet about things which are different at diflbrent 
times, as droughts and showers ; nor alnnit thpigB 
accidental, as the finding of a treasure ; nor ye( 
about eveiything human, as no LaoedfemoniaD 
delibemies how the Scytliians might be best go- 
verned; for none of these tilings could be dooe 

_ 3. through our own agency. But we deliberate about 
those subjects of action which are in our own 
power ; and these are the cases which remain j fan 
the principles of causation appear to be. Nature 
Necessity, and Chance j and, besides these^ Sfind, 
and all that takes place through the agency of muL 
But each individual man deliberates about those 
subjects of action which are in his onm power. 
And respecting the exact and self-sufficient adfrniwy. 
the^o is no deliberation ; as respecting letten^ fon 

4. we do not doubt how we ought to write. But 
Object- we deliberate about all those things which hiqppen 
matter of lyy q^|. q,,^^ means, and not always in the flune 

^^ ' ''' manner ; as about the art of medicine, o£ fimuMft, 
and the art of navigation, more than g3nsxiia8tic8, 
inasmuch as it is less exactly described : and 
likewise about the rest j and more about the arts 
than the sciences ;S for we debate more about 

' The diagonal and side of a square are incommensanible ; 

for let the side = a, then the diagonal = ^2 • a, and ^S 
cannot be expressed by a finite number. 

ff We debate more about the arts than the scienisesp beouic 
the former aT^Acemed vilth contingent matter, the htter 
with necessar^/^^nk ^tV\\iVio^e^€t,^()Dk&^Tc«att^finU«ithB 
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them. But deliberation takes place in the case 
of things that generally happen, but respecting 
which it is uncertain how they may turn out, and 
in which there is indefiniteness. But we take ( 
advice of others on great matters, because we jSovXr; :■«, 
distrust ourselves, as imable to decide with suiFi- conceraiug 
cient accuracy. | And we do not deliberate about ?^^*^^* 
ends, but about means ; for the physician does not 
deliberate whether he shall heal, nor the orator 
whether he shall persuade, nor the lawgiver whether 
he shall make good laws, nor anybody else about 
the end; but having determined on some end, 
they deliberate how and by what means it may be 
effected. 

And if it appears that it may be done by f. 
more means tluui one, they next deliberate by 
i^hich it may be done most easily and honourably ; 
but if it can be accomplished by one means, how it 
can be done by this, and by what means this can 
be effected^ until they arrive at the £a:Bt cause, 
which is the last in the analysis ; for he who dehbe- 
rates appears to investigate and analyze the subject 
like a mathematical problem, in tl^ way that we 
have mentioned. Kow, not all investigation seems g. 
to be deliberation, as the investigations of mathe- It differs 
matics ; but every deliberation is an investigation ; ^f^"*. ^^^^*^ 
and the last thing in the analysis is the first in*the ^S*^'^* 
execution. And if men come to an impossibility, 
they leave off deliberating ; as, for example, if 
money is necessary, but it is impossible to get it ; 
but if it appears possible, they set about acting. 
For those things which can be done through our 
own agency are possible ; for those things which 
happen by means of our Mends, happen in some 
sense through our own agency; for the principle 
i« in ourselves. But sometimes the instruments, 
and sometimes the use of them, are the subject of 9* 
investigation, and in like manner in the other 
categories^ sometimes we investigate by whose ua- 



9^.ona are capable of being made the subjim^ of de^>^T«Sctfn 
Sett on the subject of deliberation, Khet. Book \. c. X'l • 
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Kistancp, mv\ sometimes how, or by "what meaiift 
luivfoi-e, lis we have todd, it seems that man is tlie 
origin of nil actions ; bnt deliberation is about those 
isiiUjeots u± uiui'al conduct which are in one*s own 
power ; but actions are for the sake of other thingi 
10 The end, therefore, cannot be a sabject of detiben- 
Hi v\n Til' lion, but the means ; nor yet are particulars the 
-;\'°r object of deliberation ; as whether this is a loaf <* 

whether it is baked as it ought ; for these pQints 
belong to the province of sensual perceptioDi and 
if a man is always deliberating^ he will go on fir 
1 1 . ever. Kow, the object of deliberation and that d 
u.-iXtiTi'ii' deliberate preference are the same, except that 
piTuv^*"' the object of deUberate preference has alnadf 
differ. heen restricted in its meaning;) for that which X 

after deliberation is preferred, is an object of de- 
lil)ci*ate pi'eference ;f for every person ceases to 
deliberate how he shall act, when he refers the 
piinciple to liimsel^ and his ruling part; foritii 
l'^* this wliich deliberately prefers. But this is dear 
from the ancient forms of government also, which 
Homer mentions in his poems ;^ for the kings used 
to refer to the people those measures which they 
had decided to be preferable. Now^ since the ob- 
ject of deliberate preference is the object of delibe- 
ration and of desire, and for things in our own powe^ 
it follows that deliberate preference is the deiSbmvk 
TlpoaLtffit desire of ifiings in ov/r power; for having made our 
defined. decision after deUberation, we desire according to 
our deliberation. Now, let deUberate preference 
have been sufficiently described in outline^ and 
its object stated, and that it is respecting tha 
means. 

^ See for example Horn. II. ii. 66, Pope's traiiiI«t!on. 
*' Th' assembly placed, the king of men 
The counsels Lab'iing in his artful breast.' 
Friends and confederates ! with attentive 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear." 
The illustration of which Aristotle here makes ate remindi oi 
of the psychical theory of Plato : for he compares the n- 
tional part of the^iouY to Vin^, «s *v^>>yv '^» TTnwaiiiilLcflliLUM. 
right of ruling and adVwVng', Mvd VVve «VV^^^« ^Q«et^%k 
people whose *luty it \a to Watexv axv^ oVws^. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Respeciing Volition, and the object oftt. 

That volition is of the end, has been stated ; tut i. 
to some it appears to be of the good, and to others Whether 
of the apparent good. Now the conckision to which ^^® ojyect 
they come who say that the object of volition is the SovXnr?"' 
good, will be, that what he wishes who chooses in- is the real* 
.correctly, is no object of volition at all (for if it is or apparent 
to be an object of volition, it must also be good ; soo*** 
but it might be, if it so happens, bad) ; but according * 
to those who, on the other hand, tell us that the 
object of volition is the apparent good, there will be 
no natural object of volition, but only that which 
seems to each person to be so ; and different things 
appear so to different persons, and as it might 
happen, contrary things. 

Now if these accounl^ are unsatisfactory, must 3. 
•we then say that, abstractedly, and in reality, the Question 
good is the object of volition, and to each indi- ^*^®**' 
Tidual, that which to him appears to be so 1 That 
the good man's object of voHtion is the real good, 
but the bad man's anything which he may happen 
to think good % Just as in the case of the body, 4. 
those things * are wholesome to persons in a good C*^®* of 
state of body, which are in reality wholesome, ^'^^^^^Sy- 
but different things to persons diseased ; and like- 
wise things bitter and sweet, and warm and heavy, 
and everything else ; for the good man judges 
eveiything rightly, and in every case the truth 
appears so to him ; for there are certain things 
honourable and pleasant in every habit. And per- 5, 
baps the principal difference between the good and 
the bad man is that the good man sees the truth in 
every case, since he is, as it were, the rule and 
measure of it. But the generality of Ttx^ TiVKwA ^* , 

seem to he deceived by pleasure ; for it ap^^eai^ \.o \^\ ^\x^^ 
be the good, though it is not go ; and t\vwe&stG \i>j^«»w 

V 
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men choose what is pleasant, nnder the idea that 
it is goodj and avoid pain, as an evil 



CHAP. V. 



Virtue 
proved to 
be Yolon- 

tarv. 



Reasons 
why vice 
18 also vo- 
Inntary. 



First 
reason. 



Thai Virtues and Vicet are voluntary »^ 

1. Now the end being an object of volition, and tlie 
means objects of deliberation and deliberate pn^ 
ferencc, the actions which regard these must oe in 
accordance with deliberate preference, and Tolun- 
tary ; and the energies of the yirtues are convenant 
with these. And virtue also mnst be in our own 
power ; and in like manner vice : for wherever we 
have the power to do, we have also the power not 
to do ; and wherever we have the power not to 

2. do, we have also the power to do. So that if it be 
in our power to do a thing, which is hononTable^ to 
leave it imdone, which is disgraceful, will be in oar 
power likewise ; and if it be in our power to leave 
a thing undone, which is honourable, to do it^ wbid 
is disgraceM, is in our power likewise. But if the 
doing things honourable and disgraceful be in ovr 
power, and the abstaining from them be likiewiae in 
our power (and this is the meaning of being good 
and bad), then the being good and bad will be in 
our power also. 

3. But as to the saying, that '' No person is will- 
ingly wicked, nor unwillingly happy," it seems 
partly true, and partly false ; for no one is un- 
willingly happy ; but vice is voluntary. Qp else 
we must contradict what we have just said, aad 

* The freedom of the will in the case of vice as wdl v 
virtue, forms a most important subject of investigmtlmi, be- 
cause, although Greek philosophers generally allowed ttaC 
virtue was voluntary, still Socrates held that vice waa imolA- 
tary. The reader is recommended to study att eu litdy t i* 
connection with this p&xt ot tk<& «v]}D\«At^ Butler's Anuo0f 
Part I. c. vi., " On the OTpVcvVoxi o^ xvw»«afc<j m 'iiftiwlir 
practice ;" and alao h\a SwmoTia oxk.YLxawaa'^^^sKfc* 
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deny that man is the origin ana the parent of 
bis actions, as of his children. But if tins appear 4. 
true, and we have no other principles to which we 
may refer our actions than those which are in our 
own power, then those things, the principles of Second 
which are in our own power, are themselves also reasou. 
in our own power, and voluntary : and testimony 
seems to be borne to this statement both by private 
persons individually, and by legislators themselves ; 
for they chastise and pimish those who do wicked 
deeds, unless they do them upon compulsion, or 
through an ignorance for which they are them- 
selves to blame ; and they confer honour on those 
who do good actions, with a view to encouraging 
the one and restraining the other. And yet no 5. 
person encourages us to do those things which are 
neither in our own power, nor voluntary, consider- 
ing it not worth while to persuade us not to t>e 
hot, or cold, or hungry, or anything of this kind; 
for we shall suffer them all the same. For they g. 
panish people even for ignorance itself, if they ap- First 
pear to be the cause of their own ignorance ; just as objection 
the punishment is double for drunken people ; for uT J!«i 'IS*' 
the principle is in themselves, since it was in their answered. 
<]fwn power not to get drunk, and this is the cause 
of their ignorance. And they punish those who are 7^ 
i^iorant of anything in the laws, which they ought 
to know, and which is not difficult ;^ and likewise in 
aU other cases in which they appear to be ignorant 
thxQfugh negligence, on the ground that it was in 
their own power not to be ignorant ; for they had 
it in their own power to pay attention to it. But 
perhaps a person is unable to give his attention ; g, 
but they are themselves the causes of their inability. Second 
by living in a dissipated manner ; ^ and persons are obgection. 

^ Ignorantia juris nocet, ignorantia facti non nocet, is a 
weli-uiown axiom of jurists. 

^ Reason and revelation alike teach us the awful truth tha^ 

•in exercises a deadening effect on the moral perce^^ioii ^^ 

right and wrong, Jgaorance may be pleaded aa va exjcoab^ 

but not that igporance of which man is b\mfiei£ Viie c«M»fc% 

Such ignorance is the result of wilful sin. This covTupXA V3wk 

f2 
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themselyea the cause of their being unjust, by per- 
forming bad actions, and of being intemperate, hj 
passing their time in drinking-bouts and such-like ; 
for energies of any description make men of such 
a character : but this is clear from those who prac- 
tise any exercise or course of conduct ; for they 
9. continue energizing. Now, to be ignorant that by 
energizing on every subject the habits are produced, 

10. shows a man to be utterly devoid of sense. And 
Vinous fiirther, it is absurd to suppose that the man who 
confirmed"* ^^^^ unjust actions does not wish to become un- 
voluntary,' j^ist, or that the man who does intemperate actions 
and why. does not wish to become intemperate. But if any 

one without involuntary ignorance does those acts, 
from doing which he will become unjust, he must 
be unjust voluntarily ; nevertheless, he will not be 
able to leave off being unjust, and to become just, 
when he pleases; for the sick man cannot be- 
come well, even though it so happen that he is 
voluntarily ill, owing to an incontinent life, and from 

11. disobedience to physicians. At the time, therefore, 
it was in liis own power not to be ill, but when he 
has allowed liimself to become ill, it is no longer in 
his own power ; just as it is no longer in the power 
of a man who has thrown a stone, to recover it ; 
and yet the throwing and casting it was in his 
own power ; for the origin of the action was in his 
own power ; and thus in the beginning it was in 
the power of the unjust and the intemperate man 
not to become such; and therefore they are so 
voluntarily ; but when they have become so, it is no 
longer in their own power to avoid being so. 

1^' But not only are the faults of the soul voluntary. 
Third rea- ^^^ ^ some persons those of the body are so like- 
wise, and with these we find fault ; for no person 
finds fauH with those that are ugly by nature, 
but only with those who are so through want of 

moral sense, hardens the heart, destroys the power of con- 
science, and afflicts us with judicial blindness, so that wi 
actually Icse at last the ^v ^^ct qC «e<^vci^ the thln^ whidi br- 
long unto our peace. 



sou 
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gymnastio exercises or through carelessness. The IS. 
case is the same with weakness and mutilation; 
ibr no person would blame a man who is bom 
blind, or who is blind from disease, or a blow, but 
would rather pity him ; but everybody would 
blame the man who is blind from drunkenness, or 
any other intemperance. Kow of the faults of the 
body, those which are in our own power are blamed, 
but those which are not in our own power are not 
blamed. And if this is true, it will follow that in 
the case of £Eiults of every other description those 
which are blamed must be in oiu* own power. 

But if any one should say that all men aim at 14. 
the apparent good, but that they have not power Thir<l 
over thdr own imagination, and that, according °*>J*^^^*^» 
to the character of each individual, is the end which 
presents itself to him ; if, as we have said, every 
person is in sqpae way the cause of his own habit, 
he will be in some way the cause of his own 
imagination. But if no one is to himself the 15. 
cause of his doing bad actions, but he does them Fourth 
through ignorance of the end, thinking that by**^J®^°°* 
these means he wiU have what is best ; and that 
the aiming at the end by which he judges well, 
and will choose the true good, is not a matter of 
choice, but that it is necessary for a man to be 
bom with it, as with the faculty of sight ; and he 
is well gifted by nature, who is bom with this 
good feculty j (for he will have a most honourable 
and excellent thing, and one which he cannot get 
or learn from any other person, but which he must 
have just as he has it by nature, and to have this 
well and excellently by nature constitutes perfect 
and true natm^ goodness;) if this be true, how 
can virtue be more voluntary than vice ? for to 
both the good and the bad man alike the end is, by 
nature, or in some way apparent and laid down ; 
and referring everything else to this, they act ac- 
cordingly. Whether then the end does not appear i^^ 
by nature to every man of one kind or other, VwA* '^wa^ 
the hght in which it presents itself depends \]^'c««»ni. 
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some measure upon himself; or whether the end 
k by nature fixed, and from the good man's per- 
forming the means yoluntarilj, virtue is Toluntaiy ; 
in bol£ cases vice is just as voluntary as virtue ; 
for the bad man is just as much a vohintazj agent 

17. in his actions as the good man. If then, as is said, 
Fifth rea- the virtues are volimtary, (for we are in some sense 
son. joint causes of our habits, and from our being of a 

certain character, we propose to ourselves the same 
kind of end,) the vices must be voluntary also; 

18. for they are just as much so as the virtues. Now 
The ar- about the virtues we have spoken generally ; we 
Slimed up ^^® ^^ ^ outline, as it were, that they are mean 

' states, and that they are habits ; we have stated 
from what things they derive their origin, and that 
these things they are themselves apt to practise ; 
that they are in our own power, that they are 
voluntary, and that they are under the direction 
of right reason. 

19. But the actions and the habits are not in the 
Habits not same manner voluntary ; for we are masters of our 
aaTctionsT ^^^^^s from the beginning to the end, since we 

know the particulars ; but we are masters only of 
the beginning of our habits ; but the addition of 
particulars we are not aware of, as we are in the case 
of sicknesses ; but because it was in our power to 
make this or that use of particulars in the first 

20. instance, on this account they are voluntary. Let 
us then take up the virtues again separately, and 
state what they are, what their subjects are, and 
how they are virtues ; and it will be at the same 
time clear how many there are : and first of 
courage. 



CHAP. YI. 

The definition of Couraye, 



1. Now that courage is a mean state on the subjects 
Caai^ge, of fear and confidence loas \>Qeii ^reaA^ TCksa^St^ «iig\)af> 
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lent : but it is evident that we fear things terrible ; 
wid these are, to speak generally, evils ; and there- 
fore people define fear "the expectation of evil" Fear. 
"Now we fear all evils, as disfgrace, poverty, disease, 2. 
friendleasnesEi, and death. But the brave man does 
not appear to have to do with all evils ; for some it 
is right and good to fear, and not to fear them is 
disgraced, as, for example, not to fear disgrace ; for 
he who fears this is a worthy and modest man, and 
he who does not fear it is shameless. But by some 
people he is called brave, metaphorically; for he 
bears some resemblance to the brave man ; for the 
brave man too is fearless. But poverty, perhaps, 3. 
and disease, and all those things which do not hap- Moral 
pen from vice, or our own fault, it is not right to *^'"^*g** 
fear; but yet the man who is fearless in these 
things is not brave. But him, too, we call so, from 
the resemblance ; for some who in war are cowards, 
are liberal, and behave with courage under pecu- 
niary losses. Nor yet is a man a coward if he 4. 
is a£raid of insult to his children and wife, or of 
envy, or anything of this kind ; nor is he brave if 
he feels confidence when about to be scourged."* 
What sort of feaifiil things, then, has the coui*ageous 5, 
man to do with ; the greatest 1 for no man is more Cases in 
able than he is to undergo terrible things ; but death which the 
is the most terrible of all thiags ; for it is a limit ;^ ^^® ^"^ 
and it is thought that to the dead there is nothing i^^. 
beyond, either good or bad. And yet the brave man 6. 
does not appear to have to do with death in every Death is Re- 
form ; as at sea, and in disease. With what kinds ^«P^'-«'-^»'- 
of death, then 1 Is it with the most honourable 1 Courage 
But those that occur in war are of this kind, for in is not 
war the danger is the greatest and most honourable, shown in 
The public honours tlmt are awarded in states and ^^ *V°^* ^' 
byi/onarchsatte^tMs. "'='""• 

Properly, then, he who in the case of an honour- g. 

™ Arlftotle is here alluding to the severities of the Lace- 
daemonian law. 

* Mors ultima linea rerum«-^Hor« See on th\& su\)i\«ct^ 
note. Book I. chap, ii. 
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able death, and under circumstances close at hand 
which cause death, is fearlesp, maybe called courage- 
ous ; and the dangers of war are, more than any 
9. others, of this description. Not but that the brave 
The cha- maj^ jg fearless at sea, and in sickness ; but not 
wSore not fr^^ *^® same cause as seamen ; for the brave give 
truly cou- ^P ^ hope of safety, and are grieved at sudh a 
rageous. kind of death ; but seamen are sanguine, becaiise 
10. of their experience. Moreover, brave men show 
manliness in cases where there is room for exerting 
themselves, and in which death is honourable j but 
in such deaths as those above-mentioned there is 
neither one of these conditions nor the other. 



CHAP. VII. 



0/ the Brave Man^ and those who are in the exiremet on 

either side of Bravery, 

1. But the terrible is not to all persons the same ; and 
(poUpa there is something which we say is beyond the 
VLnov' VO^^r of man to bear ; this, therefore, is terrible to 

2. every man, at least to every man of sense. But 
KfiT av- those which are within the power of man to bear 
Bpuirov, differ in magnitude, and in being some greater and 

some less ; and circumstances which cause con 
fidence differ likewise. But the brave man is fear- 
less, as becomes a man ; therefore at such thiogs 
he will feel fear ; but he will bear up, as &r as 
right and reason dictate, for the sake of what is 
honourable ; for there is this same end to all the 

3. virtues. But it is possible for these things to be 
feared too much and too little, and, again, for 
things not terrible to be feared as if they were so. 
But of faults, one is that the thing itself is not 
right ; another, that the manner is not right ; 
another, that the time is not right, and so on; 
and the case is similar with respect to things that 

4» cause confdence. Now \\e w\lo \ie8ic?>»\y«N^^,«5id. 
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"who fears wliat lie ought, and from the right mo- Brave maa 
tive, and in the right manner, and at the right «lefined. 
time^ and feels confidence in like manner, is brave. 
For the brave man suffers and acts just as the 
nature of the case demands, and right reason war- 
rant& 

But the end of every energy is that which is ac- 5. 
cording to the habit ; and cgu£age-is that which is 
honourable in the case of the brave man; such 
therefore is his end ; for everything is defined by 
its end. For the sake, therefore, of what is honour- 
able, the brave man bears and performs those things 
which belong to coarage. But of those who are in 6. 
the extreme of excess there are two kinds, one who ^^'<^^7n • 
is excessive in fearlessness, who is not named (and '''''' 
we have before stated, that many of these extremes 
are not named) ; but he (if, as is said of the Celts,® 
lie fears nothing, neither earthquake nor waves) may 
be called mad or insensate. The other, who is ex- 7. 
oessive in his confidence in terrible circumstances, 
is raah ; and the rash man is thought to be arro- epafnXs, 
gant, and a pretender to courage. He then wishes 
to seem what the courageous man is in terrible cir- 
comstances ; wherever he can, therefore, he imitates 
him. Most of these, therefore, are at once bold and 
cowardly ; for though they are bold in these cases, 
yet they do not bear up under circumstances of 
terror. But he who is excessive in fear is a cow- g. AuXoi 
ard ; for he has all the attendant characteristics of 
fearing what he ought not, and as he ought not, 
and so forth ; besides, he is deficient in coii^dence ; 
but where he is called upon to bear pain, he more 
especially shows that he is in excess. ITow the 
coward is desponding, for he fears everything ; but 
the brave man is just the reverse, for confidence 
belongs to the sanguine temper. "With the same sub- 9. AeiXbcy 
jects, therefore, are conversant the characters of the ^oaavsyunA 

* Aristotle makes similar mention of the Celts (Eudem. 
Sth. iii. i.) : — olov oi KcXroi vphQ tcL KVfiara STrXa atravT&oi 
\at6vTtQ. See also .£liaii| Var. Hist. xii. 23 ; StnL\io, nVv. 
p, 293 (Cardweil). 
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a I ^ptUg coward, the rash, and the brave man, but they arc 
■11 convrr- differently disposed with respect- to them ; for the 
sant with ^^^ gj^ gj^ ^ excess and defect ; the other is in 
tbings? *^® mean, and as he ought to be ; the rash are pre- 
cipitate, and though betbrehand they are full d 
eagerness, yet in the midst of dangers they stand 
aloof; the brave are in action full of spirit, but 

10. beforehand tranquil. As we said, therefore, courage 
is a mean state with respect to subjects of con- 
fidence and terror ; i. e. in those which have been 
specified ; and it chooses and bears up, because it is 
honourable to do so, or because it is disgraceful not 

11. to do so. But to die, and thus avoid poverty or 
Suicide Joye^ or anything painful, is not the part of a brave 
^ ^*^ man, but rather of a coward ; for it is cowardice to 

avoid trouble ; and the suicide does not undergo 
death because it is honourable, but in order to avoid 
eviL Such, then, is the nature of courage. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Five other Forms of Courage. 

1. There are, besides this, five other forms of courage 
Five spu- spoken of : first, the political, for it is most like 
Qfcounee ^^^^ courage ; for citizens seem to undergo dangers. 
IToXtriK//. on account of the rewards and punishments enacted 

by law, to avoid reproach and to obtain distinction. 

2. And for this reason those nations appear to be the 
most valiant, among whom cowards are disgraced, 
and brave men honoured ; and it is characters ol 
this kind that Homer makes the heroes of his 
poems, as Diomede and Hector, — " Polydamas will 
be the first to load me with reproacL"? And 
Diomede says, " For Hector will one day say, when 
speaking among the Trojans, The son of Tydeua 

3. beneath my hand." But this most nearly resem* 

1* See Horn. II. zzii. 100, or Pope's translation, line 140; 
MJod yiii. 148, or Pope, linft \i^. 
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U6B ihe ooarage before mentioned, because it arises 
fiom yirtue ; lor it* arises &om sbame, and tbe de- 
sire of what is honourable, that is, distinction, and 
fiom ahiinning reproach, which is disgraceful. But 4. 
one might class with these those who are com- 
pelled by their commanders to fight ; but they 
are worse, inasmuch as they do it, not &om sliame, 
bnt fix>m fear, and in order to avoid, not what is 
disgraceful, but what is painful ; for those who have 
power over them compel them, as Hector says, 
"Whomsoever I shall find crouching far away 
fiom the battle, it shall not be in his power to 
escape the dogs ; "4 and those who issue orders to 
them, and strike them if they retreat, do the same ; 
also those who draw up their men in front of 
trenches, or things of the kind, for they all use 
oompxdsion :' a man must therefore be brave, not 
because he is compelled, but because it is honourable 
to be so. 

Again, experience on every subject appears to be 5. 
a kind of courage ; whence even Socrates thought *Ek rrjc 
that courage was a science." Now some people are ^f^frtipia^, 
experienced in one thing, and some in another ; 
and in warlike matters soldiers are experienced ; 
for tbere seem to be many things in war new^ to 

4 There are two passages in the Iliad which bear a close 
resemblance to this ; one in which Agamemnon is speaking 
(IL ii. 391 ; Pope, 466) ; the other in which the words are 
Hector's fll. zy. 348 ; Pope, 396). 

' Herodotns, in his account of the battle of Therm opyls, 
(▼u. 223), says that the Persian officers stood behind the troops 
with whips, and with them drove the men onwards against the 
dcpay. 

" The moral theory of Socrates was, that as virtue was the 
only way to happiness, and no one could be willingly his own 
enemy, so no one could do wrong willingly. Hence, whoever 
did wrong did it through ignorance of right, and therefore 
virtue resolved itself into science {liriffTrifjiri). Courage, there- 
fore, being a virtue, would be, according to this theory, a 
science likewise. 

* It is doubtful whether the reading here should be Kaiva 
(things new), or Ktvd (groundless terrors). The following 
expressions, — inania belli TTacit. Hist. ii. 69), and scis enim 
dim qoKdam iravixd, did item rd Ktvd rov iroX4|iov (C^\c. tA 
Attic r. 20), support the latter reading. Oil the o\]i[iet \i«a^« 
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other men, with which soldiers, more than any one 
else, have become acquainted. Thej therefore ap- 
pear courageous, because all other people are not 
aware of the nature of these things ; besides^ 
through their experience they are better able to 
do, and not to suffer, and to protect themselves, 
and to wound others, because they are able to use 
dexterously their arms, and because they have such 
arms as are best adapted for offence and defence. 

6. In battle, therefore, they are like armed men 
against unarmed, and like professional wrestlers 
against amateurs ; for in conflicts of this kind, it is 
not the bravest men, but those who have the 
greatest strength, and who are in the best state of 

7. body, who make the best fighters. Now regular 
troops become cowardly when the danger surpasses 
their experience, and when they are inferior in 
numbers or equipments ; for they are the first to 
fly ; but a native militia stands its ground, and 
dies, which happened in the Hermseum ;* for to 
them flight is disgraceful, and death is preferable to 
such safety ; while the others only expose them- 
selves to danger at the beginning, under the idea 
that they are superior ; but when they discover 
the true state of the case they fly, because -they 
fear death more than disgrace. But this is not the 
character of the courageous man. 

§• Again, some people refer anger to courage ; for 
Ec ^vixov. ii^QQ^ ^jjQ arg borne on by anger, like wild beasts^ 

against those who have wounded them, are thought 
to be courageous ; because courageous men have the 
appearance of being under the influence of anger; 

vofii(TavT£Q ovK dWo n iXvai rb Kaivbv tov TroXkfioVy k, r. X. 
(Thucyd. iii. 30), is in favour of the former. And this, Came- 
rarius, Cardwell, and MicLielet prefer. Bekker, however, 
adopts the latter reading. 

" The Greek scholiast infcrms us that the Hermseum was 
an open space in the city of Coroneea, in Boeotia. Here the 
Coronseans, assisted hy some Boeotian auxiliary troops, fought 
an engagement with Nonarchus the Phocian, who had got 
possession of the citadel. In this battle the native troops 
stood their ground, and were all killed to a man ; the auzUi- 
fjiea ded, on hearing of the death oi one oi \i):i<»x ^gsD»ni^&« 
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for anger is a tliiiig whicli above all others is apt 
to rash into dangers; whence Homer also says— > 

** it infused strength into his soul." 
— — " it aroused his fury and rage," 

" he breathed stem fury thro* his nostrils." 
" his blood boUed." » 

Eor aU such signs as these seem to denote the 
rousing and awa]kening of anger. Kow brave men i^ 
act for the sake of what is honourable ; and anger 
oo>operates with them; but beasts act from pain; 
for it is owing to their being struck or frightened ; 
at least when they happei* to be in a wood or a 
marsh, they do not attack. Now it is not courage 
in them to rush into danger^ because they are im- 
pelled by pain or rage, without foreseeing anything 
of the danger they incur. Since, according to such 
an idea^ even asses would be brave when they are 
hungry ; for even when they are beaten they do 
not leave their pasture ; and adulterers also do 
many acts of daring through lust. Therefore those 
who from pain or rage are urged forward into 
danger are not brave. But that form of courage lo, 
which owes its origin to anger, appears to be more 
physical than the other forms ; but when deliberate 
preference and the proper motive are added, it 
becomes real courage. And men who are angry 
suffer pam, and when they have have satisfied their 
vengeance they feel pleasure ; but those whose 
courage is owing to this feeling, are fond of fight- 
ing, but not reaDy courageous ; for they do not act 
from the motive of the honourable, nor according 
to the suggestion of reason, but in obedience to 
passion, and yet their courage bears a strong re- 
semblance to real courage. 

Nor yet are the sanguine courageous ; for they 11. 
feel confidence in dangers, because they have 01 tiiXwt^ 
been victorious many times and over many oppo- ^^* 
nents; but they resemble the courageous, because 

^ The fourth quotation does not occur in either the Iliad or 
Odyssey, but in Theocritus, Id. xz. 15.— JftcAe/e/. T^ 
iroXiruca, are forces composed of citizens (iroXiraiy 0\ 
mrparUirat, are hired aaxijiaries, o? mercenaheft* 
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boih are apt to feel confidence; lat courageoos 
men are apt to feel confidence from the aboY&-men- 
tioned causes, and men of sanguine temperament 
because they believe themselves superior, and ex- 
pect that no evil will happen to them ; and this 
is the case with drunken men ; for thej become 
sanguine ; but when things happen contrary to 

12. their expectation, they fly. Now it was said to he 
the part of the brave man to withstand evervthiiur 
which is or which appears to be terrible to m^ 
because it is honourable to do so, and disgraceftd 

13. not to do so. And therefore, also, it appears to he 
characteristic of a brave man to be fearless and 
imperturbable in cases of sudden danger, rather 
than in those which are previously expected ; for it 
arises more from habit, and less from preparation ; 
for in tho case of things previously expected, a 
man might prefer them from calculation and 
reason, but in things nnexpeoted, from habit. 

' 14. Again the ignorant appear courageous, and arc 
'El «y- not fer removed from the sanguine ; but they are 
voiaQ, worse, inasmuch as they make no estimate at aD 
of the danger, whilst the others do ; for which rea- 
15. son they stand their groimd for awhile. But men 
who have been deceived fly, as soon as they dis- 
cover that the case is different from what they 
suspected ; as was the case with the Argives wheii 
they fell among the Lacedaemonians, mistaking 
them for Sicyonians.^ "We have now given the 
chai'acter of the really brave, and of those who are 
only apparently so. 



CHAP. IX. 

0/ certain features peculiar to Courage, 

1. But though courage is conversant with confidence 
Courage ^cn^ fear, it is not equally conversant with both, 

!1^^!1^ hut has more to do with fearM things : for he who 
conver- » 

fwnt with ^ See the Hellenics of 'XenopVoTi, 'BooVNl. <? . v^ . ^fca . \^. 

i 
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ID. these laaee is undisturbed, and wjlo feels as he ipottpd 
Cfught in them, is more truly brave than he who thwi^fl^ 
leds aa he ought on subjects of confidence. I^ow §^ ^"* 
meoi are called brave for bearing painful things ; it is pain* 
and hence it follows also that courage is attended ful, and 
with pauiy and is justly praised ; for it is more diffi- ™ore diffi- 
cult to bear pain^ things than to abstain from ^^f ^JJ^** 

1 • ^1 • -KT . -I .1 . T -I . sess, tnan 

pleasant thmgs.^ Not but that the end m courage tempe- 

is pleasant, but it is kept out of sight by the ac- ranee. 
oompanying circumstances : just as is the case in ^• 
the gymnastic exercises ; for, to pugilists, the end 
for which they act, namely, the crown and the ho- 
Xkours, is pleasant ; but the being beaten is painful, 
at least, i£ they are made of flesh, and all toil is 
painfbl ; and because the painful circimistances are 
numerous^ the motive, which is a small matter, 
iqjpears to have nothing pleasant in it. 

Now, if in the case of courage this be equally 4. Feeling 
trae, death and wounds will be painful to the brave pain will 
man, and against his will ; but he will bear them ^^^ ^^' 
because it is honourable to do so, and because it is ^*^*® * 
disgraceful not to do so. And in proportion as he coward. 
is nearer the possession of all virtue and happiness, 5. 
he will be more pained at death ; for to such a man 
as this, more than to any other, it is worth while 
to live, and he will knowingly be deprived of the 
greatest goods : and this is painful ; but he is not 
the less brave ; but perhaps he is even more brave, 
beoanse in preference to these advantages he chooses g ^, , «, 
the honour to be obtained in war. Consequently, it is i^jpy^v is* 
not possible to energize pleasantly in the case of all not possi- 
the virtues, except so far as that they attain to their We in all 
end. And perhaps there is no reason why those J^^^" 
soldiers who are not of this character, but are less j^ 
brave, and have no other good quality, should not Merce- 
be the best fighters : for these men are ready to nary sol- 
£Btce dangers and hazard life for the chance -tf great ^J.®™ '*°* 
profit. Of courage, therefore, let so much have g^ 

* Because pain is snarper and more bitter than tfac mece 
JOBS otphaaure. 
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been said; but it is not difficult, firom what Laa 
been said, to comprebend, in outline, at least, what 
t is. 



CHAP. X. 

Qf Temperance and Intemperance. 

1, Btjt, after this, let us speak of temperance ; for 
Why cDu- these two, courage and temperance, seem to be the 
fage and v?rtues of the irrational parts of the souL Now, we 
are first have said that temperance is a mean state on the 
considered, subject of pleasures ; for it has not the same, but 
Tempe- less connection with pains ; and with the same w- 
ranee is temperance appears to be conversant likewise. Bat 
r|c! ^ "* ^^* ^^ ^^^ distinguish the kinds of pleasures which 

are the subject of it. 

2. Let pleasures be divided into those of the soul,'* 
Pleaaures and those of the body ; as, for example, the love ot 
divided into Jiq^qup^ the love of learning; for, iu both these cases, 
and corpo- ^ °^^^ takes pleasure in that which he is art to love, 
real. while his body feels nothing, but rather his mtellect ; 
Mental are but those who have to do with pleasures of this kind 
}°^® °^ o. 8^6 neither called temperate nor intemperate. Nor 

' 3^ are those called temperate nor intemperate who 
have to do with the other pleasures which do not 
belong to the body ; for, as to those who are fond 
of fables, and telling long stories, and those who pass 
their days idly in indilferent occupations, we call 
them tnflers, but not intemperate ; nor yet do we 
call those intemperate who are too much grieved 
at the loss of money or friends. 

4. Temperance must therefore belong to bodily 
Corporeal pleasures ; but not to all even of these. For those 
oi//iff. '^^'^ ^'^ delighted at the pleasures derived from 

sight, as with colour, and form, and paLating, are 
neither called temperate nor intemperate, and yet 
it would seem to be possible for a man to bo 

5, pleased even with these as they ought, or too much, 
ig09. or too little. The same tldn^ lk.olda ^gy>d in cases 
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of hearing ; for ixO person calls tliose who are ex- 
travagantly dehghted with songs or a<;ting intern- 
perate, nor does he call those who take proper 
pleasure in them temperate ; nor yet in cases of u. 5(r/t^, 
smell, except accidentally ;y for we do not call those 
who are pleased with the smell of fruit, or roses, or 
aromatic odours, intemperate, but rather those who 
delight in the smell of perflimes and viands; for 
the intemperate are pleased with these, because by 
them they are put in mind of the objects of their 
desire. And one might see even others besides 7. 
intemperate people, who when hungry take delight 
in the smell of meat ; but taking dehght in these 
things is a mark of the intemperate man, for to him 
these things are objects of desire. But even other 9* 
animals perceive no pleasure through the medium 
of these senses, except accidentally; for dogs do not 
take delight in the smell of hares, but in eating 
them, although the smell caused the sensation. Nei- 
ther does the lion feel pleasure in the lowing of an 
ox, but in eating it ; but he perceived from the low- 
ing that the ox was near, and therefore he appears 
to be pleased at this ; and likewise he is not de- 
lighted at merely seeing or finding a stag or wild 
goat, but becaiise he wSl get food. Therefore tern- 9. 
perance and intemperance belong to those pleasures 
in which other animals participate; whence they 
appear slavisli and brutal ; and these are touch and 
taste. Now they seem to have little or nothing 10. ytvtrie, 
to do with taste ; for to taste belongs the judging ^ith which 
of flavours ; as those who try wines do, and those '®°^P®: 
who prepare sauces ; but the intemperate do not 1,^^ n^i^ 
take much or indeed any pleasure in these flavours, convey' 
but only in the enjoyment, which is caused en- ■*«*• 
tirely by means of touch, and which is felt in meat, 
in drink, and in venereal pleasures. Wherefore 11. d^j), 

Philoxenus, the son of Eryxis, a glutton, wished with which 

it is chiefiy 

y Because neither the gratification of sight, nor smell, nor convcr- 
bearing, is the final canse to animals, hut the satisfying hun- ^^^^* 
ger, the means of doing which are announced \>^ l^e ^^xi%^%. 
Compare Horn, Iliad, iii. 23. — Jiichelet^ 

Q 
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that he had a throat longer than a crane^s ; because 
he was pleased with touch, the most common of 
aenses, and the one to which intemperance belongs ; 
and it would appear justly to be deserving of 
reproach, since it exists in us, not so £ur forth as we 
12. are men, but so far forth as we are animals. Now, 
to delight in such things as these, and to be better 
pleased with them than anything else, is brutal; 
for the most liberal of the pleasures of touch are 
not included, those, namely, which arise from fric- 
tion and warmth in the gymnastic exercises; for 
the touch in which the intemperate man takes 
pleasure belongs not to the whole body, but to 
particular parts of it. j r„ , l\ i i 

/ CHAP. XL 

Different kinds of Desires, 

1. But of desires, some appear to be common, and 
EmOvnUu others peculiar and acquired ; as, for example, the 

^j}^^' desire of food is natural ; for every man desires, when 

2. ^^^gry> meat or drink, or sometimes both ; and a 
Koivoi ; in young man in his prime, Homer says, desires the 
these error nuptial couch ; but it is not every man who feels 
"*'■*'*• this or that desire, nor db all feel the same. 

Therefore this appears to be peculiarly our own ; 
not but that it has something natural in it, for 
different things are pleasant to different people, and 
some things are more pleasant universally than 
others which might be selected at random. In the 
natural desires, then, few err, and only on one side 
that of excess ; for to eat or drink anything till a 
man be overfilled is exceeding the natural desire m 
quantity ; for the o'oject of natural desire is the 
satisfaction of our wants. Therefore these are 
called belly gods, because they satisfy their wants 
more than they ought : people of excessively slavish 
dial. 3. dispositions are apt to do this. But in the case of 
Envrs fre- pecnli&r pleasures many peop^a «ct,«aAtcnQj^»sc^ \ 
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for jjcopie who ai'e called lovers of tliese tliingu, 
are so called either li'oin being pleased with im- 
proper objectBy or in improper degree, or as the 
vulgar are, or iu an improper manner, or at an 
improper time; but intemperate persons are in 
the excess in all these pai-ticulars ; for they are 
pleased with some things that ought not to please 
them, because they are hateful ; and if any of these 
things are proper objects of dehght, they are de- 
lighted with them either more than they ought, 
or as the vulgar are. 

It is clear, therefore, that excess in pleasures is ^. 
intemperance, and blameable. But as to pains, a Ccmrage 
man is not, as in the case of coura<2re, called tem- !i^^„„^" 
perate for bearing them, nor intemperate for not differ as tt 
bearing them ; but a man is called intemperate for pains, 
feeling more pain than he ought at not obtaining 
pleasant things; (so tho pleasure is the cause 
of the pain ;) but the temperate man is called so 
from not feeling pain at the absence of and the 
abstaining from pleasure. Now, the intemperate 5. 
man desires all things which are pleasant, or those Intempe- 
whioh are most so, and is led by his desire to choose rate man. 
thobe things in preference to others ; for which 
reason he feels pain both on account of liis failure 
in obtaining, and his desire to obtain ; for desire is 
accompanied by pain ; but it seems absurd to be 
pained through pleasure. 

Bat there are, in feet, none who &11 sliort on the 6* 
subject of pleasure, and who delight leas than they The defect 
ought in it j for such insensibility is not natural to gp^gt ^^ 
man ; for all other animals discriminate between pleasure 
the things which they eat, and like some, and dis- never 
like others. But if any one thinks nothing plea- ^^^^^» 
sant^ and sees no difference between one thing and 
another, he would scarcely be f man ; but this 
character has no name, because it is never found. 

But the temperate man is in the mean in these 7* 
matters ; for he is not pleased, but rather annoyed, ^® *®™' 
at the principal pleasures of the intemperate man j S^l^v^,^'^ 
nor is he pleased with any improper objects, wsc 

q2 
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exoessiyelj with anything ; nor is he pained at their 
absence ; nor does he feel desire^ except in modera- 
tion, nor more than he ought, nor when he ought 
g, not, nor in any case improperly. But he feels 
moderate and proper desire for all those pleasant 
things which conduce to health, or a sound habit of 
body ; and he feels the same desire for those other 
pleasures which do not hinder these, which are not 
contrary to the honourable, nor beyond his means ; 
for he who feels otherwise sets too high a price 
upon such pleasures. But this is not the character 
of the temperate man ; but he feels them according 
to the suggestions of right reason. 



CHAP. XIL 
That Intemperance appears more Voluntary than Cowardice, 

!• But intemperance seems more voluntary than cow- 

M hy in- ardice : for one arises from pleasure, and the other 
temperance > . j» i • -i • x -l V i j.i 

is more from pain ; one oi which is to be chosen, and the 

voluntary i other to be avoided And pain puts a man beside 
than i himself, and disturbs his natural character ; whereas 
cowardice. ^ pleasure has no such effect. It is, therefore, more 
volimtary, and for this reason more deserving of 
reproach ; for it is easier to become accustomed to 
resist pleasures, because they frequently occur in 
life ; and in forming the habits there is no danger ; 
but the case of thmgs formidable is just the con- 
trary. 

2. And it would appear that cowardice is not 
equally voluntary in the particular acts ; for cow- 
ardice itself is not painful ; but the particular 
circumstances through pain put a man beside him- 
self, and cause him to throw away his arms, and to 
do other disgraceful things ; and therefore it appears 

3. to be compulsory. In the case, however, of the 
intemperate man, on the contrary, his particular 
acU are voluntary ; fox tW ^e eoiMs^\.\«3L yd. cA«. 
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£ence to hie lusts and desires ; but t.lie wliole habit 
a less voluntary ; for no one rteairea to be intempe- 
rate. We apply tbe term intemperanre to childrea's i. 
feulta iilao ; for there is some resemblance between Analof 
the two caseB ; but which use of the word ia derived ^^^^ 
from the other, matters not for our present purpose, (etymolo- 
Bnt it ia evident that the latter meaning was derived gicall; ua. 
he former ; and the metaphor seems to be by cbaiteneil- 
iUis a bad one : for ivbateTer desires those J^'^ "^ 
fthiga which are disgraceful, and is apt to increase ^f children. 
iniK^ requires chastisement ; nad this is especially 
Ub case with desires and children ; for children 
live in obedience to desire, and in them the desire 
of pleasure ia excessive. I^ tterefore, it is not 5. 
cbedient, and subject to rule, it will increase greatly ; ^"J?.H 
fcrthe desire of pleasure is insatiable, and attacks thg^^ 
tte foolish man on all sides ; and the indulgence of 
^re increases the temper which ia cougenial to it, 
«ii(| if the deairea are great and strong, they expel 
hMonalso. HenceitJsiiecessaiy that they should be C, 
Birfetste and few, and not at all opposed to reaaon : 
owl this state ia what we call obedient and disci- 
plJOed ; for as a child ought to live in obedience to 
"W others of his ma^ster, so ought that part of the 
Wl which contains the desires, to be in obedience 
"WWon. It is therefore necessary for that part 7. 
w fhe Boul of the temperate man which contains 
MM desires, to be in harmony with reason ; for 
*w honourable is the mark at which both aim ; 
^''i the temperate man desires what he ought, and 
"> he ought, and when he ought ; and thus reason 
*1m enjoins. Let this suffice, therefore, on thp 
"''■iwit. of tem»enuioa 
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CHAP. L 

Of Liberality end Uliberality. 

1. Lei lis next speak of liberality, l^ow it a{>peara ta 
liberality be a mean on the subject of possessions ; fo7 ihs 
defined. liberal man is praised, not for matters which re- 
late to war, nor for those in which the temperate 
character is exhibited, nor yet for his judgment, but 
in respect to the giving and receiving of property; 
and more in giving than receiving. But by pro- 
perty we mean everything, of which the value is 

2. measured by money. Now, the excess and defect 
The ex- on the subject of property are prodigality and 
tremes are iUiberality ; the term illiberality we always attach . , 
founded^" *® those who are more anxious than they ought Jb ' 
with other about money ; but that of prodigality we sometimes 
vices. use in a complex sense, and attach it to intem- 
perate people, for we call those who are inconti- 
nent, and profuse in their expenditure for purposes 
of intemperance, prodigal ; therefore they seem to 
be the most wicked, for they have many vices at 

3. once. Now, they are not properly so called, for the 
me,aning of the word prodigal is the man who has 
one single vice, namely, that of wasting his fortime ; 
for the man who is ruined by his own means is 
prodigal, and the waste of property appears to be a 
sort of ruining one's self, since life is supported by 
means of property. This is the sense, therefore, 
that we attach to prodigality. But it is possible 
to make a good and bad use of everything which 
has use. Now, money is one of the usefal things ; 
and that man makes the best use of everything 
\rho possesses tlie virtue w\\\c^ t^\«a Vi i^vc^ 
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therefore, he who possesses the virtue that relates 
to money will make the best use of it, and the 
possessor of it is the liberal man. 

But spending and giving seem to be the use of 4. 
money, and receiving and taking care of it are more ^7 ^^ 
proi)erly the method of acquirinff it : hence it is !f„4.?^^!ir 
more the part ol the liberal man to give to proper in giving 
objects than to receive from proper persons, or to than re- 
abstain from receiving from improper persons ; for ceivii»g- 
it belongs more to the virtue of liberality to do than 
to receive good, and to do what is honourable than 
to abstain frx)m doing what is disgracefril. And it 5. 
Is clear that doing what is good and honourable 
belongs to giving, and that receiving good and ab- 
fitiaining from doing what is disgraceful, belongs to 
receiving; and thanks are bestowed on the giver, 
and not on him who abstains from receiving, and 
praise still more so ; and abstaining from receiving 
is more easy than giving, for men are less disposed to 
give what is their own than not to take what be- 
longs to another; and givers are called liberal, while 
those who abstain from receiving are not praised 
for liberality, but nevertheless they are praised for 
justice ; but those who receive are not praised at alL 
But liberal men are more beloved than any others, 
for they are useftd, and their usefulness consists in 
giving. 

But actions according to virtue are honourable, 6. 
and are done for the sake of the honourable ; the The mo- 
liberal man, therefore, will give for the sake of*^^®*"*^ - 
the honourable, and will give properly, for he will libcraity. 
give to proper objects, in proper quantities, at pro- 
per times; and his giving will have all the other 
qualifications of right giving, and he will do this 
pleasantly and without pain ; for that which is done 
according to virtue is pleasant, or without pain, and 
by no means annoying to the doer. But he who ?• 
gives to improper objects, and not for the sake of 
the honourable, is not to be called liberal, but some- 
thing else ; nor yet he who gives with pain, for ha 
would prefer the money to the performance oi «ai 
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honourable action, and this is not the part of a libe* 

8. ral man. Nor yet will the liberal man receive from 
Requi- improper persons, for such receiving is not charac- 
tbTr^ral *®^^^^ ^^ ^^^™ '^^^ estimates things at their proper 

eceiver. value ; nor would he be fond of asking, for it is not 
like a benefactor, readily to allow himself to be be- 
nefited ; but he will receive from proper sources j 
for instance, from his own possessions ; not because 
it is honourable, but because it is necessary, in order 
that he may have something to give ; nor will he 
be careless of his own fortune, because he hopes by 
means of it to be of use to others ; nor will he giv» 
at random to anybody, in order that he may have 
something to give to proper objects and in cases 
where it is honourable to do so. 

9. It is characteristic of the liberal man to be pro- 
Requisites ftise and lavish in giving, so as to leave but little 
for the £qj, himself, for it is characteristic of him not to look 
giver. ^o ^ ^^^ interest. But the term liberality is ap- 
plied in proportion to a man's fortune, for the liberal 
consists not in the quantity of the things given, 
but in the habit of the giver ; and this habit gives 
according to the means of the giver. And there is 
nothing to hinder the man whose gifts are smaller 
being more liberal, provided he gives from smaller 

10, means. But those who have not been the makers 
Those of their own fortune, but have received it by in- 
who inherit heritance, are thought to be more liberal, for they 
wealth the j^j.^ inexperienced in want, and all men love their own 
liberal, productions most, as parents and poets. But it is 

not easy for the liberal man to be lich, since he is not 
apt to receive or to take care of money, but rather 
to give it away, and to be careless of it for its own 
sake, and only to care for it for the sake of giving 

11. away. And for this reason people upbraid fortune 
because those who are most deserving of wealth are 
the least wealthy. But this happens not without 
reason, for it is impossible for a man to have money 
who takes no pains about getting it, as is the case 
in other things. 

JJberal I2m ^^^ ^^^ liberal man will not g^ve to impropet 
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persons, nor at improper times, and so forth, for man dif- 
if he did, he would cease to act with liberality ; ferent 
and if he were to spend money upon these things, from the 
lie woidd have none to spend upon proper objects, Pr°°*8*^ *^ 
for, as has been observed, the man who spends 
according to his means, and upon proper objects, is 
liberal, but he who is in the excess is prodigal. For Kings 
this reason we do not call kings prodigal, for it cannot be 
does not appear easy to exceed the greatness of prodigals. 
their possessions in gifts and expenditure. 

liberality, therefore, being a mean state on the 13, 
subject of giving and receiving money, the liberal 
man will give and expend upon proper objects, and 
in proper quantities, in small and great matters 
alike^ and this he will do with pleasure ; and he will Liberal 
receive from proper sources, and in proper quanti- ^^ ^^' 
ties; for, since the virtue of liberality is a mean state ^ '^^^^u 
i h both giving and receiving, he will in both cases prodigal in 
act as he ought ; for proper receiving is naturally receiving, 
consequent upon proper giving, and improper re- 
ceiving is the contrary. Habits, therefore, which 
are naturally consequent upon each other are pro- 
duced together in the same person, but those that 
are contrary clearly cannot. But if it should happen 14. 
to the liberal man to spend in a manner inconsistent When and 
with propriety and what is honourable, he will feel ^9^ ^^^.n 
pain, but only moderately and as he ought, for it is fe^i'^ai^i 
characteristic of virtue to feel pleasure and pain at 
proper objects, and in a proper maimer. And the 12. 
liberal man is ready to share his money with othera ; 
for, from his setting no value on it, he is liable to 
be dealt with imjustly, and he is more annoyed at 
not spending anything that he ought to have spent, 
than pained at having spent what he ought not ; 
and he is no Mend of Simonides.* But the prodigal 13. 
man even in these cases acts wrongly, for he neither 
feels pleasure nor pain, where he ought nor as 
he ought. But it will be more clear to us as we 
proceed. 

* The poet Simonides is generally accused of avarice* GovA.* 
pan Bhet. Book III, cb. ii 
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14. But we )iaye said that prodigality and illiberality 
are the excess and the defect, and that thej are 
conversant with two things, giving and receiving; 

Prodigal- for we include spending under giving. Prodigality, 
Ity and il- therefore, exceeds in giving, and not receiving, and 
defi^^ falls short in receiving ; but illiberality is d^dent 
in giving, but excessive in receiving, but only in 
cases of small expenditure. Both the characteristics 
of prodigality, therefore, are seldom found in the 
same person ; for it is not easy for a person who 
receives firom nobody to give to everybody, for their 
means soon fail private persons who give, and these 

15. are the very persons who seem to be prodigal This 
^y P'?' character now would seem considerably better than 
J^^ ** the illiberal one ; for he is easily to be cured by age 
than illi- and by want, and is able to arrive at the mean ; for 
berality. he has the qualifications of the liberal man ; for 

he both gives and abstains &om receiving, but in 
neither instance as he ought, nor well. I^ there- 
fore, he could be accustomed to do this, or could 
change his conduct in any other manner, he would 
be liberal, for he will then give to proper objects, 
and will not receive from improper sources; and for 
this reason he does not seem to be bad in moral 
character, for it is not the mark of a wicked or an 
ungenerous man to be excessive in giving and not 
receiving, but rather of a fooL But he who is in 
this manner prodigal seems far better than the illi- 
beral man, not only on account of the reasons already 
stated, but also because he benefits many people, 
while the other benefits nobody, not even himself 

16. But the majority of prodigals, as has been estated. 
Other gjgQ receive from improper source^ and are in 
isdcs'of *^' *^ respect illiberal Now, they become fond of 
prodigality, receiving, because they wish to spend, and are not 

able to do it easily, for their means soon fail them ; 
they are, therefore, compelled to get supplies from 
some other quarter, and at the same time, owing to 
their not caring for the honourable, they receive 
without scruple from any person they can ; for they 
are anxious to give, and t\i(i \vo\j oy \})^^^Wtvqi& thoj 
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get the money matters not to them.^ Therefora ij^ 
their gifts are not liberal, for they are not honour- 
able, nor dine for the sake of the honourable, nor 
as they ought to be done j but sometimes they 
make men rich ^ho deserve to be poor, and will 
give to men of virtuous characteis nothing, and to 
flatterers, or those who provide them with any 
other pleasure, much. Hence the generality of pro- is. 
digals are intemperate also; for, spending money 
carelessly, they are expensive also in acts of in- 
temperance, and, because they do not live with a 
view to the honourable, they fall away towards 
pje&sores. The prodigal, therefore, if he be without 
the guidance of a master, turns aside to these vices ; 
but if he happen to be taken care of, he may i)os- 
nbly arrive at the mean, and at propriety. 

But illiberality is incurable, for old age and im- jg^ 
becility of every kind seem to make men illiberal, lllibera- 
and it is more congenial to himian nature than pro- lity is in» 
digality ; for the generality of mankind are fond of *^'*^*l'l6* 
money rather than of giving, and it extends very 
"widely, and has many forms, for there appear to Various 
be many modes of illiberality ; for as it consists in modes of 
two things, the defect of giving, and the excess illiberality 
of receiving, it does not exist in all persons entire, 
but is sometimes divided ; and some exceed in re- 
ceiving, and others fSsill short in giving. For those 20. 
who go by the names of parsimonious, stingy, and ^et^wXot 
niggardly, all Ml short in giving ; but do not desire r^^^Xpo' 
what belongs to another, nor do they wish to '^'^^ *'^*^* 
receive, some of them from a certain fairness of 
character, and caution lest they commit a base 
action ; for some people seem to take care of 
their money, or at least say that they do, in order 
that they may never be compelled to commit a 21. 
disfirracefdl action. Of these also is the cummin- ^^f^^^^' 

^ How often do we find the most profitse and extravagant 
persons guilty of the most illiberal actions, and least scru- 
pulous as to &e means of getting money ! This union of the 
two extremes in the same individual is exemplified in the 
ch II jcter of Catiline, whom Sallust describes as bc\n\j ** W\em 
MppeteuM, Hui profasas." 
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splitter, and eveiy one of idmilar du^racter, and lie 
derives his name from being in the excess of unwil- 
lingness to give. Others, again, through fear abstain 
from other persons' property, considering it difficult 
for them to take what belongs to other people, witli- 
out other people taking theirs. They therefore are 
^ 22. satisfied neither to receive nor give. Again, in re- 
UopvoiSov' ceiving, some are excessive in receiving from any 
'oiitnai, source, and any thing ; those, for instance, who ex- 
ercise illiberal professions, and brothel-keepers|, and 
all persons of this kind, and usurers, and those who 
lend small sums at high interest ; for all these re- 
ceive from improper sources^ and in improper quan- 

23. tities. And the love of base gain appears to be 
common to them all; for they all submit to re- 
proach for the sake of gain, and even for small 
gain. For we do not call those illiberal who receive 
great things from improper sources, as tyrants^ who 
lay waste cities, and pillage temples, but rather 
we call them wicked, impious, and unjust. But the 

24. gamester, the clothes-stealer, and the robber, are of 
Kvf evr^c, the illiberal class, for they are fond of base gain ; 
Xtairoh)' f^j.^ f^j. ^q gg^^ ^f ^^m^ both of them ply their 

^J?* ^' trades, and incur reproach. Clothes-stealers and 
robbers submit to the greatest dangers for the sake 
of the advantage they gain, and gamesters gain from 

25. their friends, to whom they ought to give. Both, 
therefore, are lovers of base gain, in that they desire 
to gain from sources whence they ought not ; and 
all such modes of receiving are iUiberaL With 
reason, therefore, is illibei-ality said to be contrary 
to liberality ; for not only is it a greater evil than 
prodigality, but also men are more apt to err on this 
side than on the side of the prodigality before men- 
tioned. Bespecting liberality, therefore, and the 
vices which are opposed to it, let thus much have 
been said. 
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CHAP. II. 

€f Magnificence and Meanneu, 

But it would seem that the subject of magnificence 1. 
is the next to be discussed ; for this likewise is a vir- H®^ . 
tne on the subject of money ; but it does not, like ^nce^^f.. 
liberality, extend to all acts that pertain to money, fers from 
but only those which involve great expenditure, liberality. 
And in these it surpasses liberality in greatness ; 
for, as its name signifies, it is appropriate expendi- 
ture in great matters j but greatness is a relative 
term ; for the expense of the office of trierarch 
and of the chief of a sacred embassy^ is not the 
same. Propriety therefore depends upon the rela- 2. 
tion of the expense to the expender • the obiect of ^^ ^^^^ 
the expense ; and the quantity expended. But he v^ov^^l 
who in trifling, or in moderate matters, spends with **^P^ '' 
propriety, is not called magnificent ; as in the line, 
"I often gave to the wandering beggar;"^ but 
he who expends with propriety in great matters 
is so called ; for the magnificent man is liberal ; 
but it does not follow any more for that, that the 
liberal man should be magnificent. Of this habit 3. 
the defect is called meanness ; the excess, bad taste 
and vulgar proi^ision,*^ and all other names which 
are applied to excess, not on proper, but improper 
objects. But we will speak of them hereafter. 

The magnificent man resembles one who pos- 4. 
sesses knowledge, for he is able to discover what is How 

' The rptripdpxoi were those rich citizens at Athens, on 
whom was imposed the public burden of furnishing and equip. 
piog a trireme ; the d'cwpoi were those who were sent on any 
embassy for sacred purposes, such as to consult an oracle, or 
attend a solemn meeting, &c. On the XiiTovpyiai of the 
Athenians, see Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

<* See Hom. Odyss. xvii. 420. 

* The Greek word is ^avavaia. This vice is c^cd in the 
Magn. Mor. i. 27^ aaXaKmviia ; and in Eudem. Etli. \\. ^^ 
iavavipia. 
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magnifi- appropriate, and to incur great expense in accor- 
cence dance with it ; for, as we said in the beginning, the 

™^^® habit is defined by the energies, and by the acts of 
practised. ^^^^^ .^ ^ ^^^ j^^.^ ^^ expenses of the magni- 
ficent man, therefore, are great and appropriate; 
such also are his works ; for so will his expense be 
great, and be appropriate to his work. So that the 
work ought to be worthy of the expense, and the 
expense worthy, or even more than worthy, of the 

5. work. Now the magnificent man will incur such 
Motive. expenses for the sake of the honourable ; for thifl 

is common to all the virtues ; and besides, he inii 
do it with pleasure and with profiiseness ; for exact 
accuracy is mean ; and he would be more likely to 
consider how he could do the thing most beautiMly 
or most appropriately, than how much it would 
cost, or how he might do it at the smallest price. 

6. Consequently the magnificent man must necei^arily 
be liberal sdso ; for the liberal man will spend 
what he ought, and as he ought ; but in these cases 
greatness is characteristic of the magnificent nm 

\ Since, then, liberality belongs to these subjects, mag- 

nificence wiU, even with the same expense, make its 
work more magnificent ; for the excellence of a 
possession and a work is difierent ; for a possession 
is most excellent when it is of the greatest valuer 
and would fetch most money, as gold ; but a work^ 
when it is great and honourable j for the conteiQ- 
j piation of a work like this causes admiration, and 
Public the magnificent causes admiration. The excelleDce 
magnifi. of a work, therefore, is magnificence in greatness. 
cence. Now all those things which we call honourable^ 

are included under the term expenses, as, for 
example, those that relate to the gods, offerings^ 
temples, and sacrifices ; likewise all those that 
relate to anything divine ; and those which, being 
done for the public good, are objects of laudable 
ambition ; as if men think that a person ought to 
be splendid in the offices of choragus, or trierarch, 
or public entertainer. But in all cases, as has been 
said, there must be a Te&xe\ve^ to the rank and 
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property oi tlie person who expends ; for tlio ex- 
pense mnst have proper relation to these things. 
and not only be appropriate to the work, but to the 
doer of the work iJso. Hence a poor man cannot c^. 
be magnificent, for he has not property from which The poor 
he can expend large sums with propriety ; and the ™*" cannot 
poor man who attempts it is a fool ; for it is incon- jL^f*^*' 
nstent with his rank, and with propriety; but *'^''*- 
ezcellenoe consists in doing it rightly. But magnifi- 9. 
cent actions become those, to whom magnificent pro- 
perty belongs previously, either by their own means, 
or their ancestors, or any with whom they are con- 
nected; they also become the nobly bom, the 
fiunons^ and so on ; for all these have greatness and 
dignity. Such, then, is the character of the magni- 
ficent man as near as possible, and in such expenses 
ia magnificence displayed ; for these are the greatest 
and most had in honour. 

Bat of private expenses^ those are the most 10. 
magnificent which only happen for once ; as, for Private 
example, a wedding, and anything of that kind ; "^^P**"* 
or anything in which the whole city, or the princi- 
pal people, take an interest, and those which relate 
to the reception and dismissal of strangers, and to 
honorary gifts and recompenses ; for the magnificent 
man is not inclined to spend upon himself but 
npon the public ; but gifts bear some resemblance 
to offerings. It is also characteristic of the mag- n. 
nificent man to furnish his house in a manner be- 
coming his wealth ; tor this is an ornament to him ; 
and to be more disposed to spend money on such 
works as are lasting ; for these are the most honour- 
able ; and in every case to attend to propriety ; for 
the same things are not suitable to gods and men, 
TUX to a temple and a tomb. And in the case 12. 
of expenses, everything that is great in its kind, 
is ma^cent, and that which is great in a great 
kind, is most magnificent ; and next to that, that 
whidi is great in another kind. And there is a 
difference between that which is great ui the work, 
and that which ia great in the expenditure \ iox «^ 
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most beautiful ball or oil-bottle is inaffluficent as a 
mft to a child, but the price of it is trifling and 
dliberal. Hence it is the part of the magnificent 
man to do what he does, of whatever descriptiou 
At be, magnificently; for this is not easily sur- 
passed, and has a due reference to the expense. 
Such, then, is the character of the magnificent man. 

13. But he who is in excess, and is vulgarly profuse, 
EavavaoQ. is in excess, as we have said, in spending impro- 
perly ; for in small expenses he will spend lai;gc 
sums, and be inconsistently splendid ; for instance, 
he will entertain his club-fellows with a maniage 
feast ;^ and when furnishing a chorus for a corned^, 
will introduce a purple robe into the parode,^ like 
the Megareans ; and all this he will do, not for the 
sake of the honourable, but to display his wealth, 
imagining that by this means he shall be admired ; 
and where he ought to spend much, he wiU spend 
little, and where he ought to spend little, much. 

14, But the mean man in all cases will be in the 
lUKpoTToe- defect, and though he may have spent very large 
^^^' simLS, will spoil the beauty of the whole for the 

sake of a trifle ; and whatever he does, he will do 
with hesitation, and will calculate how to spend 
least money ; and this he will do in a complaining 
spirit, and will always think that he does more 
than he has occasion to do. These two habits 
are vices ; nevertheless they do not bring reproach 
upon those guilty of them, from their neither being 
hurtful to their neighbour, nor very disgraceful to 
themselves. 

' See Horn. Odysf». i. 225. 

** But say, you jovial troop so gaily dress'd. 
Is this a bridal or & friendly feast ? ** 
t The Trdpodoc was the first speech of the whole chorus in 
a Greek tragedy. It was so named as being the passage of the 
chorus-song, sung whilst it was advancing to its proper place 
in the orchestra, and therefore in anapsestic or inarching verse. 
The araaifjLOV was chanted by the chorus when standing in itl 
proper position. See Smith's Diet Antiq. p. 983. 
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CHAP. ID 

Qf Magnanvnity a^d Little Mindedneu* 

MACtNAHiidTr,^ even from itsveiy name, appears to 1. 
be ccmversaiit with great matters. First let us de- Magnani 
termine with what kind of great matters. But it ''^J^'i.*^ 
makes no difference whether we consider the habit, matter. 
or the man who lives according to the habit. Now, x*.--,- 
the magnanimous man appears to be he who, being SV 
reaUj worthy, estimates his own worth highly ; for man. 
Le who makes too low an estimate of it is a fool ; 
and no man who acts according to virtue can be a 
fixiily nor devoid of sense. The character before- 2. 
mentioned, therefore, is magnanimous ; for he whose 
worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is a modest Sw^pw*. 
man, but not a magnanimous one; for magnani- 
miiy bekmga to greatness, j.«t as beauty exists only 
with good stature;^ for little persons may be pretty, 
and well proportioned, but cannot be beautiful. 
He who estimates his own worth highly, when in 3, 
reality he is unworthy, is vain ; but he who esti- Xavvog, 
mates it more highly than he deserves, is not in all 
cases vain. He who estimates it less highly than 4. 
it deserves^ is little-minded, whether his worth be 
great or moderate, or i^ when worth little, he esti- 
mates himself at less ; and the man of great worth Mucp^^ 
appears especially little-minded ; for what would he x^c* 

^ Magnanimity as described by Aristotle cannot be oon. . 
sistent with the humility required by the Gospel. The Chris- / 
tian knows his utter unworthiDCss in the sight of God, and • 
therefore cannot form too low an estimate of his own worth. 
NerertheleM that there is such a virtue as Christian magna- 
nimitj is abwidantly shown in the character of St. Paul. The 
heathen Tirtue of magnanimity constituted a marked feature 
in the character of a virtuous Athenian, and was doubtless also, 
■8 Zell observes, a strong feature in the character of Aristotle 
himself. 

* The Greeks considered a good stature a ncf-essary charaC' 
teristic of beauty. — See tlie Rhetoric, I. v., also Horn. Od^u. 
KiH. S89. 
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liave done if Ids worth had not been so great! 
^* The magnanimous man, therefore, in the grcatnesB 
of his merits, is in the highest place ; but in his 
proper estimation of himself, in the mean ; for he 
estimates himself at the proper rate, while the 
others are in the excess and defect. If, there* 
fore, the magnanimous man, being worthy of great 
things, thinks himself so, and still more of the great- 
est things, his character must display itself upon 
some one subject in particular. 
(J. Now, the term value is used with reference to 
external goods ; and we must assume that to be 
of the greatest value which we award to the gods, 
and which men of eminence are most deaioas o^ 
and which is the prize of the most honourable acts ; 
and such a thing as this is honour ;^ for this is the 
Magnani- g^^^^^^st of external goods. The magnanimous man, 
mous man therefore, acts with propriety on subjects of honoiur 
conver- and dishonour. And, even without arguments U^- 
santwith prove the point, it seems that the majmaniinon^ 
w")' ^»-« concerned with honour, for greatlSn 
which is themselves worthy of honour more than anythin 
the great- else ; for it is according to their desert. BSit thi 
est of ex- little-minded man is in the defect, both as regardi 

t^dl ^^^ ^^ ^^ °^®^* ^^^ ^® magnanimous man'i 

dignity; but the vain man is in the excess " 

regards his own real merit, but is in the defect 

regards that of the magnanimous man. 

7. The magnanimous man, if he is worthy of th 

The mag- highest honours, must be the best of men ; for th ^ 

M.inimoiis better man is always worthy of the greater honoumr 

inan.*^*'° and the best man of the greatest. The truly 

nanimous man must therefore be a good man ; an. 
it seems, that whatever is great in any virtue 
longs to the magnanimous character ; for it can 
nowise be befitting the magnanimous man to _ 

his arms and run away^, nor to commit an act o^ 

^ The word here translated honour is ri/ii), which rignifie^i 
not the abstract principle to fcoXov, but hononrable cQstin^' 
tion ; hence it is called an external good, for it is confened oK 
us by others. 

' The phrase in the orijs^inal vapatJiiaavra fc^ycir lias cls^ 
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Injustice ; foi what could be the motive to baw 
conduct to lum to whom nothing is gieat 1 And if 
we examine the particulars of the case, it ^idll ap- 
pear ridicidons tliat the magnanimous man should 
not be a good man ; and he could not even be de- 
serving of honour, if he were a bad man ; for honour 
is the prize of virtue, and is bestowed upon the good. 

Magnanimity, then, seems to be, as it were, a kind 3. 
of ornament of the virtues : for it makes them Magnani- 
greater, and cannot exist without them. And for ^}^ " , 
this reason it is difficult to be really magnanimous ; '^Zt^J^ 
for it is impossible, without perfect excellence and 
goodness. The magnanimous character, therefore, xiie mag- 
is principally displayed on the subject of honour nanimous 
and dishonour. And in the case of great instances "*•* c°"- 
of honour, bestowed by the good, he will be mode- ^jj-jj^^g. 
lately gratified, under the idea that he has ob- gard to 
tained what is his due, or even less than he de- honours. 
serves ; for no honour can be equivalent to perfect 
virtue. Not but that he will receive it, because 
they have nothing greater to give him ; but honour 
from any other persons, and on the score of trifles, 
be will utterly despise ; for these he does not de- 
serve ; and likewise he will despise dishonour ; for 
be cannot jnstly deserve it. 

The magnanimous character is, therefore, as has 9. 
been said, principally concerned with honours ; not To wca3Ui 
bat that in wealth and power, and all good and bad 
fortune, however it may come to pass, he will behave 
with moderation ; and not be too much delighted 
at success, nor too much grieved at failure ; for he 
will not feel thus even at honour, though it is the 
greatest thing of all; for power and wealth are 
eligible because of the honoiu: they confer ; at any 
rate, those who possess them desire to be honoured 
on aoooont of themu To him, therefore, by whom 
honour is lightly esteemed, nothing else can be im- 
portant; wherefore magnanimous men have the 10. 
appearance of superciliousness. Instances of good Succns 

lame signification as the Latin phrase demisMmc.nitusfn^^'tix 
*' e, to fly VC17 npldHy, 

n2 
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contributes fortune also appear to contribute to magnanimity ; 

to magna- fQ,. i}^q nobly bom are thought worthy of honomv 

^^' and those who possess power and wealth, for they 

surpass others ; and everything which is superior in 

goodness is more honourable. Hence, sudi things 

as these make men more magnanimous ; for by some 

11. people they are honoured. But in reality the good 
man alone is deserving of honour ; but he who has 
both is thought more worthy of honour ; but those 
who, without virtue, possess such good things as 
tliese, neither have any right to thmk themselves 
worthy of great things^ nor are properly called mag- 
nanimous; for magnanimity cannot exist without 
perfect virtue. But those who possess these things 
become supercilious and insolent; for without virtue 
it is difficult to bear good fortune with propriety; 
and being unable to bear it, and thinking that 
they excel others, they despise them, while they 
themselves do anything they please ; for they imi- 
tate the magnanimous man, though they are not 
like him ; but this they do whei-ever they can. Ac- 
tions according to virtue they do not perform, but 
they despise others. But the magnanimous man 
feels contempt justly; for he forms his opinions 
ti-uly, but the others form theirs at random. 

12. Ilie magnanimous man neither shuns nor is fond 
Ai to of danger, because there are but few things which he 
courage, cares for ; but to great dangers he exposes himself, 

and when he does run any risk, he is unsploing oJf 
his life, thinking that life is not wortl^ having on 

13. some terms. He is disposed to bestow, but ashamed 
to receive benefits ; for the former is the part of a 

As to libe • superior, the latter of an inferior ; and he is dis- 
mlity, posed to make a more liberal return for favours; 
for thus the original giver will have incurred an ad- 
ditional obligation, and will have received a benefit 
He is thought also to recollect tho'se whom he has 
benefited, but not those from whom he has xe- 
ceived benefits ; for the receiver is inferior to the 
giver : but the magnanimous man wishes to be 
superior and the benefits which he confers he heun 
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of with pleasure, but those which he receives with 
pain. Thetis therefore says nothing to Jupiter about 
the benefits she has conferred upon him, nor do the Lti- 
cedsemonians to the Athenians, but only about thost^ 
which thejhave received.™ Again, it is characteristic 14. 
of the magnanimous man to ask no favours, or very As to ask* 
few, of anybody, but to be willing to serve others ; *"S favour*. 
and towaids men of rank or fortune to be haughty 
in his demeanour, but to be moderate towarctSTmen 
of middle rank ; for to be superior to the former is 
difficult and honourable, but to be superior to the 
latter is easy ; and among the former there is no- 
thing Tmgenerous in being haughty ; but to be so 
amongst persons of humble rank is bad taste, just 
like making a show of strength to the weak. 

Another characteristic is, not to go in search of 15. 
honour, nor where others occupy the first places; As to seek. 
and to be inactive and slow, except where some ^"S honoui 
great honour is to be gained, or some great work to 
be performed ; and to be inclined to do but few 
thii^ but those great and distinguished. He must 
also necessarily be open in his hatreds and his Mend- 
ahipB ; for concealment is the part of a man who 
is afraid. He must care more for truth than for IC. 
opinion. He must speak and act openly ; for this ^^ *f 
is characteristic of a man who despises others ; for ^ * 
he is bold in speech, and therefore apt to despise 

* See Horn. II. i. 503 ; where Thetis only hmts at any 
benefits which she may have conferred on Jupiter, but does not 
dwell upon them at length or enumerate them. 

" If e'er, O father of the gods ! she said, \A\/^ 

My woirds could please thee, or my actions aid." ^ 

Pope, i. 652. 
Calllttbenes, who wrote a history (as we learn from Diodorus, 
ziv« 117) commencing from the peace of Artazerxes, says that 
the Lacedemonians, when invaded by the Thebans, sent for dd 
to Athens, and said that they willingly passed over the benefits 
which they had conferred on the Athenians, but remembered 
those the Athenians had conferred upon them. Xenophon, 
however (Hell. VI. v. 53), relates that they made mention of 
the good offices that they conferred upon each other. It has 
been supposed by some that both these examples are instances 
of Aristotle'i having quoted from memory, and iVkUft 'V^Vvvxn^ 
taOea into enor. 
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otKerR. aad trath^elling^ except when he uses ^ 
amulation;' but to the vulgar he ought dissemble. 
17. And he cannot live at the nill of another, except it 
As to be a friend ; for it is servile ; fivr which reason all 

frifikdihip. fl|^|;terers are meroenaiy; and low-minded men are 
flatterers. He is not i^ to admire ; for nothing is 
^^ gi^eat to him. He does not recollect injuries ; for 
mumen accurate recollection, espeoallj of injuries^ is not 
md coo- characteristic of the magnanimous man ; but he ra- 
duct. ther overlooks them. He is not fimd of talking of 

people ; for he will neither epeeJL of himself nor of 
anybody else ; for he does not care that he himself 
should be praised, nor that others should be blamed. 
He is not disposed to praise ; and therefore he does 
not find fault even with his enemies^ except £ar the 
sake of wanton insult. He is bjno means apt to ccmi- 
plain or supplicate helpin unavoidable or trifling cala- 
mities; for to be so in such cases shows anxiety about 
theuL He is apt to possess rather what is honourable 
and unfiruitfiil, than what is fruitful and useful ; for 

19. this shows more self-sufficiency. The step^ of the 
Hiflgaity&r. magnanimous man is slow, his voice deep, and his 

language stately; for he who only feels anxiety 
about few things is not apt to be in a hurry ; and 
he who thinks highly of nothing is not vehement ; 
and shrillness and quickness of speaking arise from 
these things. This, therefore, is the character of 
the magnanimous man. 

20. He who is in the defect is little-minded ; he who 
Wcjcf)o>f/i'- jg jjj ^Yie excess is vain. But these do not seem to be 
^^ * ' vicious, for they are not evil-doers, but only in error ; 

for the little-minded man, though worthy of good 
things^ deprives himself of his deserts ; but yet he 
resembles one who has something vicious about him, 
from his not thinking himself worthy of good thingi^ 
and he seems ignorant of himself for otherwisK) ho 

' Ecpdiv is a dissembler, one who says ^ess than he thinlM, 
and is opposed to aktiOric. Eipatviia, disdmalation, espe- 
cially an ignorance purposely affected to provoke or confound 
an antagonist, — irony, used by Socrates against the Sophists. 
See Scott and Liddell's Leucon. See viother sense, in whid 
t,pufyiia is usad in the 7t\i c^pl«x oi ^^Xsa&^mqAl, 
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would have desirei those things of which ho was 
worthy, especially as they are good things. Yet 
each men as these seem not to be fools, but rather 
idle. And such an opinion seems to make them 
worse ; for each man desires those things which are 
according to his deserts ; and they abstain even from 
honourable actions and customs, considering them- 
selves unworthy; and in like manner from exter- 
nal goods. 

But vain men are foolish, and ignorant of them- 21.^ 
selves, and this obviously; for, thinking them- Xau»w, 
selves worthy, they aspire to distinction, and then 
are foimd out ; and they are fine in their dress, and 
their gestures, and so on; and they wish their 
good fortune to be known, and speak of it, hoping 
to be honoured for it. But little-mindedness is 
more opposed to magnanimity than vanity, for it is 
pftener fcamdy and is worse. Magnanimity, there- 
Hare, as we have said, relates to great honour. 



CHAP. IV. 



€lf ike nam^eu Virtue which i» conversant with the deeire qf 

Honour, 

These seems to be another virtue conversant with 1. 
the same habit^ as was stated in the earlier part of ^^ ^^^ 
our treatise,® which would appear to bear the same "j^jfe*" 
relation to magnanimity, which liberality does to conver- 
magnificence ; for both these have nothing to do sant with 
with what is great, but dispose us as we ought to be s"^^! ^o- 
disposed towards what is moderate and smaJL And °^^^^* 
as in receiving and giving money there is a mean 
habit^ an excess, and a defect ; so in the desii-e of 
lionourP also, there is the ''more and the less" than we 

• See Book II. ch. Tii. 

' An ambif^tj might remit from the difficulty of distin- 
soiehiiig in English between rb KOLKhv and rc/i^* The former 
M the abftractedly honourable, the morally beautiful, — in Latin, 
"honeitsm;" the latter is honourable distinction conferred 
•n m bj otliMv. 
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ou^t, as well as the proper sonroey and the proper 
maimer; for we blame the lover of honour as d^ir- 
ing honour too mncih, and finom improper sources ; 
and the man who is destitate of the love of honour, 
as one who does not deliberately prefer ^ to bo 
honoured even for honourable things; and some- 
times we praise the lover of honour as manly and 
noble ; at other times, him who is destitute <^ the 
love of honour^ as moderate and modest ;' as we 
2- said before. But it is dear, that as the expresBion, 
" lover of anything,** is used in more senses than 
one, we do not use the term lover of honour always 
with the same signification ; but when we praise 
liim, we mean that he loves honour more than most 
men ; and when we blame him, that he loves it 
3. more than he ought. But since the mean state 
Tlieex- has no name, the extremes seem to contend §x 
tnmts ap- ^j^^ middle place, as being vacant ; but wherever 
^^i[g,j^ there are an excess and defect^ there is also a 
for the mean. And men desire honour both too much 
Bean. and too little, so that it is possible to desire it as 
they ought. At any rate, this habit is praised, 
being a nameless mean state on the subject of 
honour. But compared with love of honour, it 
appears to be the absence of all love for it ; and 
compared with this, it appears to be love of honour. 
Compared with both, therefore, it in some sense has 
the nature of both ; and this seems to be the case 
with the other viitues also. But in this case the 
extremes seem opposed, because the mean has no 
name. 

4 TIpoaipetrtc is translated throngbout this work' "deli- 
berate preference/' as expressing most literally tbe origimil. 
It implies preference, not from mere impulse, bnton prinajde^ 
as a matter of moral choice— oa the act of a moral being, 

' The word in the original is abuppiav. Considered as • 
moral virtue, Vdn^poavvi) signifies temperance, — the virtne, as 
Aristotle says, ^ erw^d T-qv i^piva, which preserves'ihe Tigoar 
of the intellect. Here it signifies modesty, the virtM of a 
sober snd well-regulated mind. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Mtthuu and IratcihtlUy. 

' mee'kiiess is a mean state on tlie subject of l. 

y feeliligs. But because the mean has no np^drvt 

10, and we can scarcely say that the extremes 

) 9SDjy we give to the mean the name of 

kiieaSy though it declines towards the defect^ 

oh has no name. But the excess might be its ex« 

\d: a species of irascibility ; for the passion is tremes. 

£r/ and the thin^ that cause it are many and 

6x13. He, thereiore, who feels anger on proper 2. 

flions, at proper persons, and besides in a proper Cbarac. 

iner, at proper times, and for a proper leii^h of teristicg of 

3, is an object of praise. This character will ^^"®®^ 

!efore be the meek man, in the very points in 

dh meekness is an object of praise ; for by tho 

k tdxdl we mean him who is undisturbed, and 

carried away by passion, but who feels anger 
Krding to the dictates of reason, on proper occa- 
s^ and for a proper length of time. But tho 
kman seems to err rather on the side of defect; 
he is not inclined to revenge, but rather to for- 
i. But the defect, whether it be a kind of 3. 
Dflobilfty to' anger, or whatever it be, is blamed; The defect. 
tli6se '^o do not feel anger in proper cases, 
thibught to be fools, as well as those who do 
fed it in the proper manner, nor at the proper 
3^ nor at the proper persons ; for such an one 
08 to have no perception, nor sense of pain ; 

from his insensibility to anger, he is not dis- 
)d to defend himself; but it is like a slave to 
ore instdts offered to one's self, and to overlook 
u when offered to one's relations. But the excess 4. 
35 place in all the categories; for it is poasi\A& TVa «\»m»^ 
\ie angry with improper persona, on im.'^xo'^x 
u'oBs, too much, too quickly, or too long •, ^tsX 
ese drcamstanoea are not anited in \lie Maa» 
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person ; for it is impoBsible that they sliould be ; 
tor the evil destroys itself and if entire, beoomes 
intolerable. 

5. Irascible men, therefore^ are easily angered, with 
9, y:\oi. improper objects^ on imj»oper occasions, and too 

much; but their anger quickly ceases, and this is 
the best point in their character. And this is tbe 
case with them, because they do not restnun 
their anger, but retaliate openly and 'visobly, be- 
because of their impetuosity, and then they be- 

6. come calm. The choleric^ who are disposed to be 
AKpoxo' angry with eyerything; and on every oocaaion, are 
^o<- likewise in excess ; whence also they derive their 

7. name. But the bitter are difficult to be appeased, 
niKpoL and retain their anger a long time, for they leprea 

their rage ; but there comes a cessation, when thejr 
have retaliated ; for revenge' makes their anger 
cease^ because it produces pleasure instead of the 
previous pain. But if they do not get revenge, they 
feel a weight of disappointment : for, owing to its 
not showing itself, no one reasons with them ; and 
there is need of time for a man to digest his anger 
within him.^ Persons of this character are veiy 
troublesome to themselves, and to their best &iead& 

8. But we call those persons ill-tempered who 
XaXcTToi. feel anger on improper occasions^ too much, or 

too long, and who do not become reconcUed with- 
Irascibi- ^^^ revenge or punishment. But we consider the 
lity is excess to be more opposite to the mean than the 
^^^'^op- defect, for it occurs more firequently ; for revenge is 
^oadr^ more natural to man than meekness : and the iU- 
than the tempered are worse to live with than any. But the 
opposite observation which was made in the former part^ is 
Mtreme. clear from what we are now saying ; for it is diffi- 
cult to determine with accuracy the manner, the 
persons, the occasions, and the length of time for 

* Etymologists have doubted whether the composition of 
&iep6xo\os be uKpoQ, or aKparoCt bnt this obs^vation o( 
Aristotle shows that in his opinion the word is derived tnm 
&KpoQf an extreme. 

* Hoc est conficere ac 8ed«c«'^TtaxWaoiiieni.--.FWteM«iif. 
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deb ono ought to be aogiy, acd at what point 

e eeasea to act rightly, or ■wrongly. For he 9. 

lo tranagresaea the limit a little ia not blamed, Sliglit 

" ' er it be on the side of excess or deficiency : tran'Mt'on 

e sometimes praise those who faJl Bhort, and "'' 
|1 them meek ; and we call the irascible manly, 
bdng able to govern. But it ia not easy to lay 
urn a |ireciae rule as to the extent and nature ol' 
fl tranagression, by which a man becomes ciiL- 
We ; for the decision muat li« left to pitrtioidar 
t», and to the moral sense. Ihua much, how- 10. 
Cr, u dear, that the mean habit is prniseworthy, 
Mtdiag to wliiph we feel anger -with proper per- 
K, Ml proper occasionB, in a proper manner, and 
fcrth : and the excesaea and defects are blame- 
; & little blameable when they are only a Uttle 
uicefrom the meanj more blameable when they 
i farther ; and when they are very far, very blame- 
It ia clear, therefore, that we muat hold to 
neui habit. Let the habita, therefore, which 
e to anger have been sufficiently dismissed. 



or Me Social Virlut and ili Oanlrariea. 

n the intercourse of life and society, and the 1 
ihange of words and actions, some people u 
ff to be men-pleaaers ; who praise eveiything =' 
111 a riew to g^ve pleasure, and never in any ^ 
e take the opposite ^de, but think they ought 
five no pain or annoyance to those in whose 
Mely they happen to be; others, contrary to 
I, who oppose everything, and are utterly 
la of giving pain, are called cross and qitav- 
^_ That these habits are blameable, ia 2, 

UcDt i and likewise that the mean habit be- a 

1 them is praiseworthy, according to which 
mmi wiU approve and disajijirove of pto\i."v 
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3. objects, and in a proper manner. There is m 
The mean name assigne*! to this habit, but it most resemhlei 
fa Xia_ friendship : for he who acts according to the mesn 
llriprnv. ^^« is ^ch as we mean bj the e^^^on, "a kind 

and gentle friend," if we add thereto the idea of 
affection ; while this habit differs from, finendaliiis 
in being without passion and affection for those 
with whom one has intercourse ; for it is not from 
being a friend or an enemy that he approves or dis- 
approves in every case properly, but because it fa 
his nature ; for he will do it alike in the case of 
those whom he knows, and those whom he does not 
know, and to those with whom he is intimate, and to 
those with whom he is not intimate, except that lie 
will always do it properly ; for it is not fit in the 
same way to pay regard to, or to give pam, to 
intimate friends and strangers. 

4. Generally, therefore, we have said, that in his 
It aims at iDtcrcourse he will behave properly; and refening 
?il!!l?„.« 1^ conduct to the principles of honour and ex- 

pleasure. ,. , -n • x x • • • j. 

l>ediency, he will aim at not giving pain, or at 
giving pleasure. For he seems to be concerned 
with the pleasures and pains that arise in the inter- 
course of society ; and in all of these in which it is 
dishonourable or inexpedient to give pleasure, he 
will show disapprobation, and will deliberately prefer 
to give pain. And if the action bring upon the 
doer disgrace or harm, and that not small, and the 
opposite course of conduct only slight pain, he will 

5. not approve, but will disapprove of it highly. But 
his manner of intercourse will be different with 
persons of rank, and with ordinary person^ and 
with those who are more or less ^own to him ; 
and in aU other cases of difference he will act in 
like manner, awarding to each his due : and 
abstractedly preferring to give pleasure^ and 
cautious about giving pain, but yet attending 
always to the results, I mean to the honourable 
and the expedient, if they be greater than the 
pain. And for the sake of giving great pleaamn 
ftfterw^U'ds, he will inflict snvaU ^u. Sadi, then, 
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ifl he who is in the mean, but it has not a name. 6. 
Bat of those who give pleasure, he who aims at being Distinc- 
pleasant^ without any further object, is a man- tJ^^^^"^^, 
jAeaaesr ; he who does it that some benefit may and dptv 
Bocrue to him in money or that which money pur- ko^. 
rhftpoB, is a flatterer. But as for him who gives 
JNubi and always disapproves, we have said that he 
la mozofle and quarrelsome. But the exti*emes 
appear opposed to each other, because the mean 
has no name. 



CHAP. vn. 

Of ike 3Vtt/^/t(/, and those in the Extremes, 

Thb mean state on the subject of arrogance is con- 1. 
oemed with almost the same object matter as the Truthfu. 
hist ; this also has no name. But it would be no bad ^^^^' 
plan to go through and enumerate such habits as 
these; for we should have a more accurate knowledge 
of what relates to moral character, when we haVe gone 
through them individually ; and we should believe 
that the virtues are mean states, if we saw at one 
comprehensive view that the position was true in 
eveiy instance. Kow, in social intercourse, those 2. 
peraoDB who associate with others for the purpose 
of giving pleasure, and those who do it for the 

EmrpoBe of giving pain, have been treated of. But 
it UB apeak of those who are true, and those who 
are fidse, in their words, their actions, and their 
pretenHJonR. 

Now, the arrogant man appears inclined to pre- 3. 
tend to things honourable, which do not belong to ^^cess 
him, and to things greater than what belong to defe^"*^ 
him : the &lsely modest, on the other hand, is apt ptaviia 
to deny what really does belong to him, or to (false mo- 
make it out to be less than it is. But he who is ™*y)« 
in the mean is, as it were, a real character, truthful 
in his actions and his words, and ready to allow 
that he pooooBoco what he really possesses, witYioxxlb . 
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raakiDg greatei or less. But it is poeslUe to do 
fill these things with or without a moti^'e. But 
every one, except he acts with a motive, sipeaka^ 
acts, and lives, according to his eharacter. Ba( 
falsehood, abstractedly, is had and blameable, and 
truth honourable and praiseworthy ; and thus the 
truthful man being in the mean, is praiseworthy ; 
while the false are both blameable; but the arrogant 

4. man more so than the other. But let us speak 
Ileoi aXti- about each separately : and first, about the truthfbl ; 
"■--' for we are not 8pe(L>g of h4 who speaks tmth 

in his agreements, nor in matters that relate to 
injustice or justice ; for this would belong to another 
virtue ; but of him who in cases of no such conse- 
quence observes truth in his words and action^ 
^m being such in character. 

5. But such a man would appear to be a worthy 
man ; for the lover of truth, sinoe he observes it in 
matters of no consequence, will observe it still more 
in matters of consequence ; inasmuch as lie who is 
cautious of falsehood for its own sake, will sniely 
be cautious of it as being disgraceful ; and such a man 
is praiseworthy. But he declines from the truth 
rather on the side of defect ; for this appears to he 
in better taste, because excesses are hateSuL 

0, But he who makes pretensions to greater things 
Arrogant, than really belong to him, without any motive^ re- 
sembles a base man, for otherwise he would not have 
taken pleasure in the fidsehood ; but still he appean 
foolish rather than bad. But if it be with a motive, 
he who does it for the sake of glory or hononr is 
not very blameable, as the arrogant man ; but he 
who does it for the sake of money is more dishonoar- 

7 able. But the character of the arrogant man doei 
not consist in the power of being so, but in the de- 
libeiate preference to be so ; for he is arrogant, just 
as the liar, from the habit, and from his being of 
this character. Those, therefore, who are arrogant 
for the sake of honour, pretend to such things 
as are followed by praise or congratulation ; those 
who are so for the sake of gain pretend to such 
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things as their neighbours reap the advantage o( 
and of which the alienee in themselves may escape 
notion as that they are skilful^ physicians or sooth- 
layers ; wherefore most men pretend to such things 
as these, and are thus arrogant ; for they possess 
the quaHties which we have mentioned. 

But the fidsely modesty who speak of themselves 8. 
on the side of detect, seem more refined in character; Falsely 
for they are not thought to speak for the sake of ™°^^*« 
gain, but to avoid that which is troublesome to 
otheau These, too, more than other men, deny that 
they possess honourable qualities ; as Socrates also 
did. But those who pretend to things of small im- 
pofrtanoe, and which they evidently do not possess, 
are called cunning and consequential, and are very 
contemptible. And £Bdse modesty appears some- 9. 
times to be arrogance ; as the dress of the La- BavKoirm 
cedsemonians ; for too great defect, as well as o^'pyo*-*' 
excess itself looks like arrogance. But those who False 
make a moderate use of &Ise modesty, and in cases modesty 
where the truth is not too obvious and plain, appear fometiua« 
polished. But the arrogant seems to be opposed to '^^I^g°' 
the truthful character, for it is the worse of the two 
extremes.^ 

* If mfbv is here a inhBtantiTe, it mnst be an attack npon 
the Sophists as pretenders to wisdom which they did not pos- 
sesi. Hie preening passage renders this not improbable, for 
one great mfierence between the Sophists and the philoso- 
phers, who were, like Plato and Aristotle, opposed to them, 
was that ther taught for gain. This their opponents thought 
unworthy of the dignity of a philosopher. The teaching of 
Socretei professed to be, as Aristotle asserts below, directly 
opposed to anything like pretension, hence the elpiopeia, 
wtuch was one characteristic of it. On this subject Michelet 
refers to an essay of Hegel, Gresch. d. Phil., torn. ii. pp. 53-57. 
For an able and elaborate defence of the Sophists, and most 
mteresCing observations on the teaching of Socrates, see Grote's 
Hist, of Ureece, vol. viii. pp. G7 and 08. 

^ BavKovai'iwpyoii, a ro^ue who I'lits a good face on thr 
wortt case. — Liddell an I Scott, 
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CHAP. vm. 

Of ffi'Qc^l orpoiuked Wit, mud Us eotUrtay. 

1. Bur since there are periods of relaxation in life^ 
Thenrtne .and in them sportiye pastime is admissible, in 
*"P®"2^*°^tliis case also there seems to be a certain method 
re axa on. ^^ intercourse consistent with propriety and good 

taste, and also of saying proper things and in a 
proper manner; and likewise a proper manner 
of hearing. But there will he a difference in point 
of the persons among whom we speak, or whom 

2. we hear. But it is clear that on these subjects 
there is excess and defect. Those, therefore, who 

Bw/ioX6xof exceed in the ridiculous appear to be buffoons | 
and vulgar, always longing for something ridi- 
culous, and aiming more at exciting Iiraghter 
than speaking decently, and cauedng no pain to 

'A) (not, the object of their sarcasm. But those who neither 
say anything laughable themselves, nor approve of 

3. it in others, appear to be clownish and harah ; but 
EvTpdwE' those who are sportive with good taste are called 
^®*' men of graceful wit {evrpaTreXot, horn cv, well, and 

Tpivb), to turn), as possessing versatility, for sach 
talents seem to be the gestures of "Uie moral 
character ; and the character, like the body, is 
judged of by its gestures. But since what is ridi- 
culous is on the surface, and the generality of man- 
kind are pleased with sport, and even with ove^ 
much jesting, even buffoons are called men of grace- 
M wit, as though they were refined ; but from 
what has been said, it is clear that they differ from 
them, and differ considerably. 

4. But tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit ; 
TWt. and it is the part of a clever man of tact to 

speak and listen to such things as befit a worthy 
man and a gentleman ; for in sport there are some 
things which it is proper for such a man to say and 
to listen to. And the sportiveness of the gentle- 
man differs from that of the slave^ and that of tbi 
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educated from that of the uneducated man : and a 
person might see this difference from the difference Comedy, 
between old and recent comedies ;^ in the old ones 
obscenity constituted the ridiculous ; in the modem 
ones inuendo ; and there is considerable difference 
between these in point of decency. 

Must we, then, define the man who jests with 5. 
propriety as one who says such things as are not ^ ^^ *"^^' 
tmbefitting a gentleman 1 or who takes care not to ^^^^' 
give pain to his hearer, but rather to give plea- 
Hure 1 or is such a thing as this incapable of deffni- 
tion ? for different things are hateful and pleasant 
to different people. The tilings which he will say 
he will also listen to ; for it is thought that a man 
w^ould do those things which he would bear to hear 
o£ Now, he will not do everything that he will 
listen to ; for a scoff is a sort of opprobrious ex- 
pression; and there are some opprobrious expres- 
sions which are forbidden by legislators; and 
perhaps there are things at which tlx^y ought to 
have forbidden men to scoff. Now, the reffned 
and gentlemanly man will so behave, being as it 
w^ere a law to himself : and such is he who is in 
the mean, whether he be called a man of tact, or of 
graceful wit. 

But the buffoon cannot resist what is ridiculous, 6. 
and spares neither himself nor anybody else, if he Bu>/io.X(J\>{ 
can but raise a laugh ; and this he will do by 
saying such things as the gentleman would not 
thank of saying, or sometimes even of listening 'Ayptoc 
to. But the clownish man is in all such companies 
useless, for he contributes nothing, and disapproves 
of everything. But recreation and sport appear to 
be necessary in life. 

Now, these just mentioned are the mean states These 
in the social intercourse of life ; they all refer to the *^^® ^^^ 

• ■» virtues 

interchange of certain words and actions, but they ^^f^^ ^^ 
differ, in that one relates to truth, and others to the social 

^ The dramatic literature of our own country, as well as 
that of Athens, furnishes a valuable index to the progress of 
refinement and mond education. 
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iatercourse pleasui-e. But of those that relate to pleasure, one ifl 
of life. ooncemed with sport, the other with the other in- 
teix}ourse of life. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the Sente of Shame, 



1. But it is not proper to spe&k of the sense of shame 
Aicd)i: de- as a virtue, for it is more like a passion than a habit ; 
fined : It i^ ig therefore defined as a kind of fear of disgrace ; 
virtue \ut ^^* ^ ^*^ effects it resemhles very nearly the feai* 
a passion, that is experienced in danger ; for those who are 

ashamed grow red, and those who fear death turn 
pale. Both, therefore, appear to be in some sort 
connected with the body ; and this seems charac- 

2. teristic of a passion rather than a habit. But this 
Adapted passion befits not every age, hut only that of youth ; 
properly f^^ ^g think it right that young persons should be 
to you . ^j^^ ^ £^2 shame, because from living in obedience 

to i>assion they commit many £skults, and are re- 
strained by a sense of shame. And we praise those 
young persons who are apt to feel shame ; but no 
man would praise an older person for being shame- 
faced j for we think it wrong that he should do 
anything; to be ashamed of ; for shame is no part 
of the character of the good man, i^ indeed, 
it be true that it follows unworthy actions; for 
such things he ought not to do. But whether the 
things be in reahty or only in opinion disgraceful, 
it miakes no difference ; for neither ought to be 
done ; so that a man ought not to feel shame. 

3. Moreover, it is a mark of a bad man to be of 
Shame not such character as to do any of these things. But 
the proof iq |jg q£ q^q}^ character as to feel shame in case he 
man ^^^ should do any such action, and for this cause to 

think himself a good man, is absurd ; for Aame 
foUowB only voluntary actions ; but the good man 
will r.cver do bad actions voluntarily. But shame 
ma.^ be hypothetioally a worthy fboling \ for if a mau 
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were to do such a tilings he would be ashamed ; but v 
this has nothing to do with the virtues : but though 
ahamelessness, and not to be ashamed to do dis- 
graceful actions, be bad, yet it is not on this account 
a virtue for a man who does such things to be 4. 
ashamed. Neither is continence, properly speak- Continenca 
ing^ a virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue ; but the (h'^P^- 
9abject of continence shall be fcdly discussed here- ^^d vfT" 
after. But now let us speak of justice. um. 
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BOOK V 



CHAP. I. 

Of Juslice and Injustice.* 

L Bt'T we must inquire into the subject of justioe ancl 
injustice, and see what kind of actions they are con- 
cerned with, what kind of mean state justice is^ and 

* This book is almost identically the same with the fourth 
book of the Endemean Ethics. A passage in Plato's treatise 
De Legibus, p. 757, qaoted by Brewer, p. 167* shows how 
far the views of the great master and his distinguished pupil 
coincided on this subject of particular justice. As fiur as 
regarded universal justice, the theory of Plato was as fol- 
lows : — He considered the soul a republic (De Rep. iv.), 
composed of three faculties or orders. (1.) Reason, the go- 
verning principle. (2.) The irascible passions. (3.) The 
concupiscible passions. When each of these three faculties of 
the mind confined itself to its proper office, without attempt- 
ing to encroach upon that of any other ; when reason go- 
verned, and the passions obeyed, then the result was that 
complete virtue, which Plato denominated justice. Under 
the idea of universal justice will be comprehended the " jus- 
titia expletrlx,'' and ** justitia attributrix,'' of Grotius; the 
former of which consists in abstaining from what is another's, 
and in doing voluntarily whatever we cnn with propriety be 
forced to do ; the latter, which consists in proper beneficence, 
and which comprehends all the social virtues. This latter 
kind has been by some termed *' distributive justice," but in 
a different sense from that in which the expression is used by 
Aristotle. — (A. Smith, Mor. Sent. Part VII. 2.) With 
respect to particular justice, distributive justice takes cogni- 
2ance of the acts of men, considered in relation to the state, 
and comprehends what we call criminal cases. Corrective 
justice considers men in relation to each other, and compre- 
hends civil cases. Aristotle has also treated the subject of 
justice and injustice, though in a less scientific manner, in 
his Rhetoric, Book I. cc. xii. xiii. xiv., to the translation of 
which, in this series, together with the accompanying notes 
the reader is referred. 
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between what things ^the just^" that is, the ab- 

Btract principle of justice, is a mean. But let our 

investigation be condu^ied after the same method as 

in the case of the virtues already discussed. We see^ 2. 

then, that all men mean by the term justice that Justice 

kind of habit from which men are apt to perform *°^ j'J"* * 

just actions, and from which they act justly, and ^Qg^^ 

wish for just things j and similarly in the case of in justice 

injustice, that habit from which they act unjustly, three 

and wish for imjust things. Let these things, ^^^^^^ ^e 

therefore, be first laid down as it were m outline ; ^^^^^^y* 

for the case is not the same in sciences and capacities I'capacitr 

as in habits; for the same capacity and science seems 2! Moral 

to comprehend within its sphere contraries ; but choice. 

one contrary habit does not infer the other con- 3. Action. 

tmy acts :^ for instance, it is not the case that, from ^^ji'^J^j^ 

ihd habit of health, the contrary acts are performed, arfifirt may 

bat only the healthy ones ; for we say that a man be of con- 

walks healthily when he walks as a healthy man ^^J}^ * 

would walk. Hence a contrary habit is often ^^^^ ^^' 

known from its contrary ; and the habits are often ^ 

known from the things connected with and attend- ^' ^^^^^ 

ant iqMm them ; for if the good habit of body be may be 

well known, the bad habit becomes known also ; and known 

tke good habit is known from the things which be- ^^^^ ^^ 

long to it, and these things from the good habit ; *^°'*^'^*''y* 

for if the good habit of body be firmness of flesh, it 

neoeasarily follows that the bad habit of body is 

. looseness of flesh ; and that which is likely to cause 

the good habit of body is that which is likely to 

cause fivmness of flesh. 

But it, generally speaking, follows, that if the one 

of two contraries be used in more senses than one, 

the other contrary is likewise used in moi'e senses 

than one : ibr instance, if the just is so used, so also 5, 

is the unjust. But justice and injustice seem to be The termt 

used in more senses than one ; but because of their justice and 

injustice 

^ The same habit cannot have to do with contraries, whereas 
the same science can, e. g, the habit of health can only produce 
faealthy action, but the science of healing can, if &]b\i^, y^^* 
dace unheMlthiaess. 
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have more dose affinity; thdr liomonjinj escapes notioe, aud b 
than one not so clear to be understood, as in the case of things 
So" hich '''^*^®^y differing ; for the difference in species is a 
however, ' great difference : for instance, both the bone under 
is scarcely the neck of animals, and that with which they 
observa- lock doora^ are called by the same Greek word 
^^Av 6 '- *^^^^^' ^* ^ then, ascertain in how many senses 
rnra. *^' the term unjust man is used. Kow, the transgressor 
6. of law appears to be unjust, and the man who takes 
The just more than his share, and the unequal man ; so that 
"^ ^ it is dear that the just man also wiH mean the man 
and'Te^* who acts according to law, and the equal man. 
the StKaiov The just will therefore be the lawful and tiie equal ; 
is v6fiifiov and the unjust the unlawful and the unequal But 
and liTov : gaiLce the unjust man is also one who takes more 
the diiKov ^^^'^ ^ shar^ he will be of this character'with le- 
is wapavo' g^rd to goods ; not, indeed, all gooda^ but only those 
liov and in which there is good and bad fortune ; and these 
avurov, aj^ absolutely always good, but relatively not always. 
Yet men pray for and pursue these things ; they 
ought not, however ; but they ought to pray that 
absolute goods may be goods relatively to them- 
selves, and they ought to choose those things which 
are good to themselves.® 

8. But the unjust man does not always choose too 
much, but sometimes too little, in the case of things 

All lawiiil absolutely bad, but because even the smaller e^ 
things are appears to be in some sense a good, and oovetous- 
i*"^* ness is for what is good, for this reason he appears 

to take more than his share. He is also unequal ; 

for this includes the other, and is a conunoxi term. 

9. But since the transgressor of law is^ as we said, un- 
just, and the keeper of law just, it is dear that all 

^ See Juven. Sat. x. :—> 

" Say, then, shall man, deprived aU power of choice. 
Ne'er raise to Heaven the supplicating voice ? 
Not so ; but to the gods his fortunes trust : 
Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 
What best may profit or delight Uiey know, 
And real good for fancied bliss bestow : 
W^th eyes of pity they our frailties scan ; 
Ifore dear to them thaxk. tc\ Vdmself , xa man." 
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lawful things are in some sense just ; for those 
things which have been defined by the legislative 
science are lawful : and each one of these we assert 
to be just^ But laws make mention of all subjects, ]o. 
with a view either to the common advantage of all. Object ot 
or of men in powers or of the best citizens ;^ accord- ^^^'•« 
ing to virtue, or some other such standard. So 
that in one way we call those things just which are 
adapted to produce and preserve happiness and its 
parts for the social community. But the law di- !!• 
rects the performance of the acts of the brave man ; 
for instance, not to leave his post, nor to fly, nor to 
throw away his arms ; and the acts of the tcmpei'ate 
man ; for instance, not to commit adultery or oiit- 
rage ; and the acts of the meek man ; for instance, 
not to assault or abuse ; and in like manner, in the 
case of the other virtues and vices, it enjoins one 
class of actions, and forbids the other ; a well-made 
law does it weU, and' one framed off-hand and with- 
out consideration badly. 

This justice, therefore, is perfect virtue, not abso- 12. 
lutely, but relatively. And for this reason justice Umversai 
often appears to be the most excellent of the vir- ^^^Xt^a *but 
tues ; and neither the evening nor the moriiing star relatively 
18 so admirable.* And in a proverb we say, " In it is koX- 
justice all virtue is comprehended." And it is more ^*^''»/* 
than any others perfect virtue, because it is the exer- 
cise of perfect virtue ; and it is perfect, because the 
possessor of it is able to exercise his virtue towards 
another person, and not only in reference to him- 
self ; for many men are able to exercise virtue in j^ jg ^p^^ 
their own concerns, but not in matters which con- hfpov, 
oem other people. For this reason, the saying of 
Bias seems to be a good one, " Power will show the 

' This distinction is drawn in order to make the assertion 
applicable to the circumstances both of democratical and aris- 
tocratical states. Ot apicrroc, the best citizens, i.e. the 
•ristocracy. 

* Tliere is no doubt that this is a proverbial saying, but 
whence it comes is doubtful ; by some it has been attributed 
to Euripides, by others^ on the authority of Theo^ViTSL«^taA« \a 
Tbeo^/5.-^^//. 
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IS. man ;" for tlie man in power is at once aasociated 
with and stands in relation to others. And for this 
same reason justice alone, of all the virtuef^ seems 
to be a good to another person, because it has rela- 
tion to another ; for it does what is advantageous 
to some one else, either to the head, or to some 
member of the commonwealth. That man, there- 
fore, is the worst who acts viciously both as re- 
gards himself and his Mends ; and that man is the 
best who acts virtuously not as regards himseli^ but 
as regards another; for this is a difficult task. 
14. This kind of justice, therefore, is not a division ot 
virtue, but the whole of virtue y-nor is the contrary 
UniTereal injustice a part of vice, but the whole of vice. But 
Justice the difference between virtue and this kind of jus- 
***^®" ^'^?™ tice is clear from the preceding statements ; for the 
tue. ^^' liabits are the same, but their essence is not the 
same ; but so far as justice in this sense relates to 
another, it is justice j so £sur as it is such and such 
a habit, it is simply virtue.' 



CHAP. IL 

Of the nature and qualities qfPardeular Ju8ttee» 

1. But that justice which is a part of virtue is the ob 
That there jg^t of our investigation ; for (as we say) there is 
lL^?njusS"ce ®^^^ * ^^^ of justice : and, likewise, that injustice 
(irXtove- which is a paii) of vice : and this is a proof that 
ha) there is ; for he who energizes according to the other 

vices acts unjustly, but does not take more than 
his shai'e ; as the man who through fear has thrown 
away his shield, or through moroseness has used abu- 
sive language, pr through illiberaJity has revised to 
give pecuniary assistance ; but whenever a man takes 

' Virtue and universal justice are substantially the same, 
but in the mode of their existence they differ ; or, in otha 
words, the same habit, which, when considered absolutely, id 
termed virtue, is, when considered as a relative duty, termed 
universal justice. 
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[lan his share, he does so frequently not from 
.e of these vices, still less from all of them, 
ill from some vice (for we blame him) ; 

from injustice. There is, therefore, some 2. 
kind of injustice, which is as a part to a It differs 
and some "unjust," which is related to that ^^om um- 
t" which transgresses the law, as a part to a p^^t from 
Again, if one man commits adultery for a whole. 
:e of gain, and receives something for it in 
D, and another does so at some cost for the 
ation of his lusts, the latter would seem to 
mperate rather than taking more than his 
and the former unjust, but not intemperate : 
fsHc, at any rate, that he committed the crime 
i sake of gain. Again, in all other acts of 3. 
ie it is possible always to refer the action to 
pedfic vice : for instance, if a person has 
ited adultery, you may refer it to intempe- 

if he has deserted his comrade's side in the 
jO cowardice ; if he has committed an assault, 
er ; but if he has gained anything by the 
1 can refer it to no vice but injustice. So '*• 
is evident that there is another kind of in- 
besides \miversal injustice, which is a part of 

is called by the same name, because the 
: definition of both is the same; for the whole 
f both consists in relation ; but one is conver- Particulai 
Lth honour, money, safety, or with whatever justice. 
n term would comprehend all these; and its 
is the pleasure arising from gain ; whilst the UniverstI 
a conversant with all things with which a justice. 
lan is concerned. It is clear, therefore, that 
re more kinds of justice than one, and tliat 
3 another kind besides that which is universal 
: but we must ascertain its generic and spe- 
amcter. 

', the " unjust" has been divided into the uii- 5. 
and the unequal ; and " tlie just" into the 
and the equal. Now, the injustice before 
lied ia according to the unlawful. But since 
equiil arid the nioii^ are not the Raine, \Ai!t 
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different, that is, that one bear's to the other the 
relation of a part to a whole,s for everything which is 
more is unequal^ but it is not true that ever3rthing 
which is imequal is more ; and in the same way tlie 
unjust and injustice are not the same, but different 
in the two oases; in the one case being as paits^in tlie 
other as wholes ; for this injustice of which we am 
now treating is a part of uniyersal injustice ; and 
in like manner pcurticular justice is a part of uni- 
versal justice ; so that we must speak of the parti- 
cular justice and the particular injustice ; and in 
like manner of the particular just, and the partd- 

6. cular unjust. Let us, then, dismiss that justice and 
Universal injustice which is conversant with uniyersal virtue, 
i'f^j^ dis- the one being the exercise of universal virtue with 
miaeed. relation to another, and the other of universal vice ; 

and it is clear that we must dismiss also the just and 
unjust which are involved in these ; for one may 
almost say that the greater part of things law^ 
are those the doing of which arises from universal 
\'irtue ; for the law enjoins that we live according 
to each particular virtue, and forbids our living ac- 
cording to each particular vice ; and all those law- 
ful things which are enjoined by law in the matter 
of social education are the causes which produce 

7. universal virtue. But as to private education, ac« 
cording to which a man is good absolutely, we must 
hereafter determine whether it belongs to the poli- 
tical or any other science ; for it is not perhaps en- 

8. tirely the same thing in every case to be a good 
Particular man and a good citizen- But of the particular jus- 
^^1T' ^^' *^^®» ^^^ ^^ *^® particular just which is accord^g 
Distribu'-^ *^ ^*» ^^® species is that which is concerned in the 

tive. 

' The generic word ** unequal ** comprehends under it the 

specific ones **more'' and ''less/' and therefore is to them 
as a whole to its parts. Hence it is to be observed that the 
words "whole" and "part" are used in their logical rela- 
tion : for, logically, the genus contains the species ; whereas, 
metaphysically, the species contains the genus : e. ^. we divide 
logically the genus ** man" into "European, Asiatic," &r.i 
but each of the species, European, &c., contains the idea oi 
muif together with the characlenstvc ^^ex^ncit. 
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disfcribntions of honour, or of wealth, or of any of 
those other things which can possibly be distributed 
among the members of a political commimity ; for 
in these cases it is possible that one person, as com- 
pared with another, should have an unequal or an 9. 
equal share ; the other is that which is corrective Corrective. 
in transactions^ between man and man. And of 
.this there are two divisions ; for some transactions 
are Tohmtary, and others involimtary : the vo- Transac- 
hmtarj are such as follow ; selling, buying, lending, J*®*** fT® 
pledgingtransactions, borrowing,* depositing of trusts, Vol,JJitary. 
hiring; and they are so called because the origin of involun. 
saoh transactions is voluntary. Of involuntary trans- tar> . 
actions^ some are secret, as theft, adultery, poison- 
ing pandering, enticing away of slaves, assassination, 
fidae witness ; others accompanied with violence, as 
aanralt, imprisonment, death, robbery, mutilation, 
erilHipeaking^ contumelious language. 



CHAP. in. 

Of Distributive Justice. 



But ainoe the unjust man is unequal, and the unjust ^* 
is unequal, it is clear that there is some mean of the ^ a mea'a in 
unequal ; and this is the equal ; for in every action two things, 
in which there is the more and the less, there and with 
ia the equal also. If, therefore,- the unjust be un- reference 
equal, the just is equal ; but this, without argument, J^^*^^«, 

^ The word trwaXXay^aTaf here rendered <* transactions/' 
mmt not be nnderstood as being limited to cases of obligations 
Tohmtarily incurred, but as comprehending all cases of obli- 
gation which exist in the dealings between man and man, 
whether moral, social, or political. A trvvaXkayna Uovinov 
may be either verbal or written ; if written, it may be 
(1.} awQriKrif which term is generally used of political agree- 
ments or conventions; (2.) avyypd^rif a legal bond; (3.) 
ovfitdXatov, an instrument in the case of a pecuniary loan. 
See Rhet. I. xt. 

' Xp^trtC is that contract which the Roman )umU tena 
I* commodatam. ** — JdieheleL 
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must b? clear to everybody. But ginoe the equal is 

a mean, the just must also be a kind of mean. But 

the eqiial implies two terms at least ; the just, there* 

fore, must be both a mean and equal, it must relate 

to some things and some persons. In that it is a 

mean, it must relate to two things, and these aro 

the more and the less ; in that it is equals to two 

things, and in that it is just to certain persons. 

, 2. It follows, therefore, that the just must infply four 

THiere will terms at least ; for the persons to whom the* just 

terms • relates are two, and the things that are the subjects 

two per- of the actions are two. And there -will be ikie 

Bor^ and same equality between the persons and between the 

two things, things ; for as the things are to one anofther so 

are tiiie persons, for if the persons are unequal^ they 

will not have equal things. 

3. But hence arise all disputes and quarrels, rwhen 
equal persons have unequal things^ or unequal per- 
sons have and have assigned to them equtd things. 
Again, this is clear from the expression '^ according 
to worth ;" for, in distributions, all agree that justice 
ought to be according to some standsurd of worth, yet 
all do not make that stand^uxl the same ; for those 
who are inclined to democracy consider Hberty as 
the standard ; those who are inclined to oligarchy, 
wealth ; others, nobility of birth ; and those who are 

4. inclined to aristocracy, virtue.^ Justice, therefore, is 
something proportionate ; for proportion is the pro- 
perty not of arithmetical numbers only, but of num- 
ber universally ; for proportion is an equality of ratio, 
and implies four terms at least. Now it is clear, 
that disjunctive proportion implies four terms ; but 
continuous proportion is in four terms also ; for it 
will use one term in place of two, and mention it 
twice ; for instance, asAtoB, soisBtoC; B has 
therefore been mentioned twice. So that if B be 
put down twice, the terms of the proportion are four. 

*• Moreover, the just also implies four terms at leasts 
and the ratio is the same, for the persons and the 
things are similarly divided. Therefore, as the term 

^ Compare Axist. 'fi.^iet. '&ooV\. ^. 'tvCx^ 
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A to tlie term B^ so will be tlie term C to tlie term D; 
and therefore, alternately, as A to C so B to D. So 
that the whole also bears the same proportion to the 
whole which the distribution puts together in pairs; 
and if it puts them together in this way, it puts 
them together justly.^ The conjunction, therefore, 
of A and G and of B and D is the just in the dis- 
tribution ; and this just is a mean, that is, a mean 
between those things which are contrary to propor- 
tion ; for the proportionate is a mean, and the just 
is proportionate. But mathematicians call this kind 6. 
of proportion geometrical, for in geometrical propor- 
tionit comes to pass that the whole has the same ratio 
to the whole which each of the parts has to the other ; 
but this proportion is not continuous, for the person The pra 
and the thing are not one term nimierically. But the portiont 
unjust is that which is contrary to proportion ; there ^q^q°"' 
IS one kind, therefore, on the side of excess, and one 
on the side of defect ; and this is the case in acts, 
for he who acts imjustly has too miv^ and the man 
• who is treated unjustly too lif^tle good. But in the 7. 
case of evH, the same thing happens inversely, for 
the less evil compared with the greater becomes a 
good; for the less e^dl is more eligible than the 
greater, and the eligible is good, and the more 
eligible a greater good. This, therefore, is one 
species of the just. 



CHAP. IV. 

0/ Justice in Transactions between Man and Man, 

But the other one is the corrective, and its province i. 
is all transactions, as well voluntary as involuntary. In correo 
But this just has a different form fix)m the preced- Jj^® J^: 
ing ; for that which is distributive of common pro- meUcS ^' 

» A : B : : C : D. 

Alternando, A : C : : B : D. 
Componendo, A + C : B + D : : A : B. 
AJtoraando, A-f C : A :• B vD ; B. 
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propor- pertj is always according to the proportion before 
^<"> >* ^^ mentioned. For if the distribation be of common 
"^oM^it property, it will be made according to the proper- 
regards the ^^^ wMch the original contribations bear to each 
acts, and other j and the unjust which is opposed to this just is 
not the contrary to the proportionate. But the just which 
P^*^"'* exists in transactions is something equal, and the 
far u re- unjust something unequal, but not according to 
gards geometrical but arithmetical proportion ; for it mat* 

in/^ia, ters not whether a good man has robbed a bad man, 

2. or a bad man a good man, nor whether a good or a 
bad man has committed adultery ; the law looks to 
the difference of the hurt alone, and treats the per- 
sons, if one commits and the otiier suffers injury, as 
equal, and also if one has done and the other suf- 

3. fared hurt So that the judge endeavours to make 
this unjust, which is unequal, equal ; for when one 
man is struck and the other strikes, or eren when 
one kills and the other dies, the suffering and the 
doing are divided into unequal parts ; but then he 
endeavours by means of punishment to equalize 
them, by taking somewhat away from the gain. For 
the term " gain " is used (to speak once for all) in 
such cases, although in some it may not be the exact 
word, as in the case of the man who strikes a blow, 
and the term "loss** in the. case of the man who 
suffers it ; but when the suffering is measured, the 
expressions gain and loss are used. 

4. So that the equal is the mean between the more 
and the less. But gain and loss are one more, and 
the other less, in contrary ways ; that is^ the more 
of good and the less of evil is a gain, and the 

Correc- contrary is a loss. Between which the mean is 
tiye justice the equal, which we call the just. So that the 
a mean just which is corrective must be the mean be- 
^^^^ tween loss and gain. Hence it is that when men 
^Q have a quarrel they go to the judge ; but going to 

5. the judge is going to the just ; for the meaning 
of the word judge is a living personification of the 
just ; and they seek a judge as a mean ; some call 
f.hem mediators, under the idea that if they hit 
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the mean, they will hit th3 just ; the jiist, therefore, 
is a kind of mean, because the judge is. 

But the judge equalizes, aud, just as if a line G. 
-had been cut into two unequal parts, he takes ^°^ ^^ 
away from the greater part that quantity by which J^r^,JJd 
it exceeds the real half, and adds it to the lesser 
|)art ; but when the whole is divided into two 
equal parts^ then they say that the parties have 
their own when they have got an equal share. 
Bat the equal is the mean between greater and 7. 
leas, accor<&ng to arithmetical proportion. For 
this reason also it is called diKaioy, because it is 
^lya (in two parts), just as if a person should call Etymology 
itcixaiov (divided in two), and the ^ik'aem)Q is sc of^ticaioj.. 
called, being as it were li\a<rn}q (a divider). For 
when two things are equ^ and from the one 
something is taken away and added to the other, 
this other exceeds by twice this quantity ; for if it 
had been taken away from the one, and not added 
to the other, it would have exceeded by once this 
quantity only ; it would therefore have exceeded the 
mean by once this .quantity, and the mean woi^d 
have exceeded that part from, which it was tkken 
by once thi^ quantity. By this means, therefore, g. 
we shall know both what it is right to take away 
from him who has too much, and what to add 
to him who has too little. For the quantity by 
which the mean exceeds the loss must be added to 
him who has the loss, and the quantity by which 
the mean is exceeded by the greater must be taken 
away from the greatest. 

For instance, the lines A A, BB, CC, are equal to 9. 
each other; from *the line AA, let AE bo taken, 
or it9 equal CD, and added to line CC ; so that the 
whole Dec exceeds AE by CD and CZ ; it there- 
fore exceeds BB by CD."* But these terms, loss and Origin of 

■■ The following iigtire will explain Aristotle's meaning :— ^^^ ;^ 

A 1 A 

B B 

Z 
C i C 1> 
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gain, take their rise from volnntaiy barter ; far the 
having more than a man's own is called gaimng^ 
and to have less than he originally had, to sa&x 
loss ; as in selling and buying, and all other tnuds- 
\Q. actions in which the law affords protection. Bat 
when the result is neither more nor less^ bat. the 
condition of parties is the same as before, they mj 
that men haye theh: own, and are neither loseisnor 
gainers. So that the just is a mean between gain 
and loss in involuntaiy transactions, that is the 
having the same both before and after. 



CHAP. V. 
Of Eeialiation.^ 



^' Some people think that retaliation is absolutely 
Koreww J^*' *® Pythagoreans said ; for they simply 

^led defined justice as retaliation to another. But reta- 

Justice liation does not fit in either with the idea of distri- 
retaliation, butive or corrective justice ; and yet they would 
bTc^^r^^^' ^^^® *^* *^^ *^® meaning of the Rhadamanthian 
they called ^^> " If a man suffers what he ha^ done, straight- 
it so simply, forward justice would take place:" for in many 
and not points it is at variance ; as for example, if a man 
icar ava- ^^ authority has struck another, it is not liirht that 
lie should be stinick in return ; and if a man has 
struck a person in authority, it is right that he 
should not only be struck, but punished besides. 

^ The law of retaliation, ** lex talionis," or. oommiitatiTe 
justice, differs in the following respect from distribntiye and 
corrective justice. As we have seen, distribntiTe justice pro- 
ceeds on the principle of geometrical proportion, -^-corrective 
justice on that of arithmetical ; commutative justice, on both. 
For instance, we first compare the commodities and the per- 
firons geometrically ; as the builder is to the shoemaker, so k 
the number of shoes to the house. Next we give the shoe- 
maker a house, which renders the parties nneqaal. We then 
restore the equality arithmetically, by taking away from tfct 
shoemaker the equivalent to the house reckonel in shoef, wi 
restoring it to the builder. 
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Again, the voluntariness and inyoluntariness of an 
action make a great difference. But in the inter- 
course of exchauQge, such a notion of justice as reta- 
liation, if it be according to proportion and not 
according to equality, holds men together. For by 
proportionate retaliation ciyil society is held toge- 
ther ; for men either seek to retaliate evil (for other- 
wise, if a man must not retaliate, his condition 
appears to be as bad as slavery) or to retaliate good 
(for otherwise there is no interchange of good offices, 
and by these society is held together) ; and for this 
reason they build the temple of the Graces in the 
public way,® to teach that kindness ought to be re- 
turned, for this is peculiar to gratitude ; for it is right 
to return a service to the person who has done a 
&vour, and then to be one*s self the first to confer the 
next. But diametrical conjunction causes propor- 
tionate return ;P for example, let the builder be A, 
the shoemaker B, a house C, and a shoe D ; the builder 

* The temples of ^e Graces were usually built in the 
Ay opal. This was the case at Sparta ; and Pausanias informs 
OS that it was also the case at Orchomense and Olympia. The 
Graoes, therefore, must be reckoned amongst the Qiol &yo- 
paioi. Cicero says, — ** Oportet quoque in civitate bene insti- 
tatA templom esse Gratiarum, ut meminerint homines gratias 
tmo referendas." 

' The following figure will explain what is meant by diame- 
trical conjunction : — 

Av .B 



2. 

By AvTtiri^ 

KWF* AvO' 

Xoyiav, 
the cases 
are brought 
to a certain 
equality. 



3. 

The rule of 
diametrical 
conjunc- 
tion. 




In commercial intercourse, A takes so many D*3 as are equal 
to C, and B takes in exchange C, and this equalization if 
effected either by direct barter, or by means of the common 
measure, money. Respecting ** value,'' and the subjects con* 
nected with it, the student is referred to any treatises on poli- 
tical economy. Aristotle treats of the relation which subsists 
between demand ^xpeta) and value in the PoUticB, 1, m« 
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therefore ou^t to receive from the shoemaker some 
of his work, and to give him some of his own in re- 
turn. If, thei-efore, there be proportionate eqna- 
lity in tlie first instance, and then retaliation take 
place, there will be the state of things which we 
described ; if not, there is no equality; nor any 
Equality bond to hold commercial dealings together t for 
'^^ there is no reason wby the work cf one should not 
EvobMrv- ^ better than the work of the other ; these things, 
i^ the re- therefore, must be equalized; and this is true in 
lative pro- the case of the other arts also ; for. they would be 
portion of p^t an end to, unless equality were observed- be- 
persons and ^^^^ jtj^q dealer and the person dealt witlu both 
"-«'• 4. as regards quantity and q,ility. - For cammerdai 
intercourse does not take place between two physi- 
cians, but between a physician atid an agriculturist, 
and generally between persons who are different^ 
and unequal ; but it is necessary that these be made 
equal. Therefore it is necessary that all things, of 
which there is interchange, ^ould be in some 

5. manner commensurable. And for this purpose 
money capie into use ; and it is in some sense a 
medium, . for it measures everything | so that it 
measures excess and defect ; for example^ it measures 
how many shoes are equal to a house or to a certain 

6. quantity of food. As therefore the builder to the 
The neces- shoemsier, so must be the number of shoes to the 
sity of a house or the food ; for if this be "not the case, there 
rn^^re ^'^ ^® ^^ interchange, nor commerce. But this 

proportion cannot exist, unless the things are in 
some manner equal. It is therefore necessary tiat 
all things should be measured, as was before said, 
by some one thing. 

7. Now, demand is in reality the bond which keeps 
Tlie com- all commercial dealings together. For if men 
»Mon mea- wanted nothing, or not so much, there .would not 

*demandr" ^® ^^^^ ^^ ^^* ^ much commerce. But money is 
or its sub- as it were the substitute for demand ; and hence 
siitate, it has the name vofxiayia, because it is not so by 
looney. nature, but by law (lo/iw), and because it is ia oar 
^^Z own power to change it, sa^d T«ad<CT it useletfb 
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There idll, therefore, be retaliation, when equaliza- 8. 
ticm has taken place. As, therefore, the agriculturist f "«*"*• 
to the shoemaker, so is the work of the shoemaker ^^^ 
to that of the agriculturist. But when they make 
an exchange, it is necessary to biing them to the 
form of a proportion, for otherwise one extreme will 
have both excesses of the mean. But when' they 
haye their own rights they are equal, and able to deal 
with one another, because this equality is able to 
take place between them. Let the agriculturist be A, 9. 
the food C, the shoemaker B, and his work made 
equal to the agriculturist's work D. But if it had 
been impossible for them to have made this mutual 
return, there would have been no commercial in- 
tercourse between them; Kow that demand, being 
ss it 'were one thing, is the bond which, in 
such circumstances, holds men together, is proved 
bjthe &ct that when two men have no need of one 
another (nor one has need of the other) they do not 
have commercial dealings together : as they do when 
one is in need of what another has (wine, for in- 
stance), giving in return com for exportation. They 
must, therefore, be made equal. 

But with a view to ftiture exchange, if we have jq 
lib present no need of it, money is, as it were, our Money a 
surety, that when we are in need we shall be able pledge that 
to make it j for it is necessary that a man who ^e ™ay 
brings money should be able to get what he requires. JJJ^jnire 
But even money is liable to the same objection as ^b^ we 
other commodities, for it is not always of equal want it. 
Yalue ; but, nevertheless, it is more liely to re- 
main firm. Therefore all things ought to have a 
measure of value; for thus there will always be 
exchange, and if there is this, there will be com- 
merce. Money, therefore, as a measure, by making 
things- commensurable, equalizes them ; for there 
could be no commerce without exchange, no ex- 
cliange without equality, and no equality without 
the possibility of being * commensurate. Now, ^^ \i^ 
reality, it is impossible that things so wide\7 ^l- 
fynmt sbonld become commensurable, but it \a cul^- i 

k2 
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ciently possible as &r as demand requires. It is 
necessary, therefore, that there be some one thing ; 
and this must be decided by agreement. Where- 
fore it is called money {ydjjutrfia) ; for this makes 
all things commensurable, for all things are mea- 

12. sured by money. Let a house be A, ten minse B,^ 
lUaBtn- a bed C. Now, A is half B (supposing a house 
"**"• to be "worth or equal to ^ve minse), and the bed 

a tenth part of B^ it is dear^ therefore, how 
many beds are equal to a house, namely, fire. But 
it is clear that this was the method of exchange 
before the introduction of money ; for it makes no 
difference whether five beds, or the price of five 

13. beds, be given for a house. Now we have said 
what the just and what the imjust are. But this 
being decided, it is clear that just acting is a mean 
between acting and suffering injustice ; for one is 

Justice and having too much, and the other too little. But 
the other iugtice is a mean state, but not in the same manner 
differ in ^ *^® before-mentioned virtues, but because it is of 
that iuaiov & mean, and injustice of the extremes.' And jus- 
is itself a tice is that habit, according to which the just man 
™e*^- is said to be disposed to practise the just in accord- 

ance with deliberate preference, and to distribute 
' justly, between himself and another, and between 
two other persons j not so as to take more of the 
good himself, and give less of it to the other, and 
inversely in the case of evil ; but to take an equal 
share according to proportion ; and in like manner 

14. between two other persons. But injustice, on the 
Injustice contrary, is all this with respect to the unjust ; and 
detined. ^j^ ^ ^^^ excess and defect of what is useful and 

hurtful, contrary to the proportionate. Wherefore 
injustice is both excess and defect, because it is pro- 
ductive of excess and defect; that is^ in a man's 

^ On the subject of Greek money, see the trtiusles and 
tables in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

' The other virtues are mean habits between two extremes ; 
e. g.f courage is a mean between rashness and cowardice; 
justice, on the other hand, is not in the mean between two 
extremes, but its subject-matter (to SUaioy) is t mean bt> 
$weea too much and too UttXe. 
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crwn case excess of wliat is absolutely good, and de- 
fect of what is hurtM ; but in tbe case of others, 
his conduct generally is the same : but the violation 
of proportion is on either side as it may happen. 
But in the case of an unjust act^ the defect is the 15. 
being injured, and the excess to injure. Now, re- 
fipecting justice and injustice, and the nature of 
each, as also respecting the just and the unj:ist, let 
the manner in which we have treated the subject be 
deemed sufficient. 



CHAP. YI. 

Of Political and Economical Justice,* 

But since it is possible for him who does unjust i. 
acts to be not yet unjust, by the commission of An unjust 
what sort of unjust acts does a man become at once fc*needn'j 
unjust in each particular kind of injustice 1 as, for f ;«;usti ae. 
example, a thief, an adulterer, or a robberl or is this ^ 
question of no consequence ? for a man might have 
connection with a woman, knowing perfectly who 
she is, and yet not at all from deliberate preference, \ 
but from passion. He therefore commits an unjust *• 
act, but is not unjust ; just as he is not a thief, but 
he has committed theft ; nor an adulterer, but he 
has committed adultery ; and in like manner in all 
other cases. Now, the relation which retaliation s, 
bears to justice has been already stated. But it 
ought not to escape our notice, that the abstract 
and political just is the just of which we are in 
search ; -but this takes place in the case of those Political 
who live as members of society, with a view to self- juitiw. 

' From the discussion of the subject of moral justice, Aris- 
totle proceeds to that of political, and states that, according to 
its principles, he who commits an unjust action is not neces- 
sarily a morally unjust man : as he might have acted not of 
deliberate purpose (which is essential to a moral act), but 
from impulse or passion. In morals, regard is paid to Ih^ 
intention, in civil wrongs we only look to the actioiv don^, veA 
tite damage or wrong in/ficted.— See Michelet'a Com. ip. \Tl . 
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sufiiGienoy, and who are free and equal eiiiher pro- 
4* portionately or numerically. So that all those 
who are not in this condition have not the politieal 
just in relation to one another, hut only a kind of 
just, so called from its resemhlance. For the term 
just implies the case of those who have laws to 
which they are subject : and law implies cases of 
injustice : for the administration of law is the de- 
ckiou of the just and the unjust. Now, injustice 
always implies an unjust act, but an unjust act does 
not always imply injustice. Now, to act unjustly 
means to give to one's self too great a share of abso- 
lute goods, and too small a share of absolute evils. 

5. This is the reason why we do not suffer a man 
We do not to rule, but reason ; because a man rules for him- 
""^"^^b t ^'^' ^^^ becomes a tyrant. But a ruler is the 
reason to guardian of the just ;^^ and if of the just, of equality 
govern US. also. But since a man seems to get no advantage 

himself if he is just (for he does not award too 
much absolute good to himself, except it be propor- 
tionately his due), for this reason he acts for others ; 
and hence they say, as was before also observed, 

6. that justice is another man's good. Some compen- 
sation must therefore be given ; and this is honour 

AiUTTOTi- and prerogative : but all those who are not content 

Kov lUai' with theirs become tyrants. But the just in the 

•V, Trarpt- ^j^^^ ^^ master and slave, and father and child, is not 

7^ the same as these, but similar to them ; for there is 

not injustice, abstractedly, towards one's own; a 

possession and a chUd, as long as he be of a certain 

age, and be not separated from his father, being as 

it were a part of him ; and no man deliberately 

chooses to hurt himself ; and therefore there is no 

injustice towards one's self; therefore there is 

neither the political just nor unjust ; for political 

justice was stated to be according to law, and in the 

case of those between whom laws naturally exist ; 

and these were said to be persons to whom there 

belongs equality of governing and being govemod. 

** For rulers are not a terror to good works, but tci tba 
0fil.— Rom. xiii. 3 ; see also 1 Pet. ii. 14. 
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Heiioe, the just exists more between a husband 8. 
and wife than between fiither and child, or master 
and slaye; for this is economic justice j but this, OicoroM* 
too, differs from political justice.^ cov. 



CHAP. YII. 

Cf Natural and Legal Justice. 

Of the political just, one part is natural,^ and 1. 
the other legal. The natural is that which every- Politicd 
where is equally valid, and depends not upon being ^^*?^ ** 
or not being received. But the legal is that which i^i^^g . 
originally was a matter of indifference, but which, NaturaL 
when enacted, is so no longer ; as the price of Legal, 
ransom^ being fixed at a mina, or the sacrificing a 
goat, and not two sheep ;^' and further, all parti- 
cular acts of legislation ; as the sacrificing to Bra- 
sidas,^ and all those matters which are the subjects 
ofdecrees.y But to some persons all just things 2. 

* It is frequently Aristotle's practice to examine different 
existing theories, and to show how far his own coincides with 
them. Hence, as justice was divided into political and econo- 
mic, his object is to show that the justice which he has 
treated of comes under the division of political justice. It 
cannot belong to the economic, as it assumes the existence of 
two persons ; whereas a man's wife or children, or servants^ 
are considered as parts of himself. 

* See the Rhetoric, Book I. xiii., in which he quotes Anti- 
gone's defence of her determination to bury Polynices, as an 
example of natural justice. Legal justice is that which is 
established by the law of the land, or arbitrarily and conven- 
tionally ; e, g, killing a man is naturally unjust, — ^killing a 
bare, conventionally or legally. 

" The price of redemption was different at different periods. 
Acdajoli says, that in the Peloponnesian war it was fixed at one 
mina; Herodotus (Book VI. Ixxix.) states, that the Pelo- 
ponnetians fixed two minse as the ransom of a prisoner of war. 

^ Herodotus (II. xlii.). All who sacrifice totheTheban 
Zeus, or who belong to the province of Thebes, abstain from 
offering sheep, and sacrifice goats ; it is probable that Aristotle 
is Hlluding to this Egyptian custom. 

' See Thucydides, BookV. xi., where the historian speaks 
of the hero-worship offered to Brasidas by the Amyhi9oU!tiKB&. 

' The decree (^y^iffjia) was an act of the iegis\B!tai« iq«kw\ i 



4. 
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appear to be matters of law, because that which is 
natural is unchangeable, and has the same power 
everywhere, just as fire bums both here and in 
Persia ;' but they see that just things are subject to 
change. This is not really the case, but only in some 
sense ; and yet with the gods perhaps it is by no 
means so ; but with us there is something which ex- 
ists by nature ; still it may be argued, everythmg 
3. with us is subject to change, yet nevertheless there 
T^^^ na- is that which is by nature and that which is not.** 
uSi^^to ^*l*i^^ contingent, what is natural, and what is 
change ^^^ natural, but legal, and settled by agreement 
does not (even granthig that hoiik are alike subject to change), 
prove that is evident ; and the same distinction will apply to 
^does not gji Qi-i^g^ ^jQ^g . f^j.^ naturally, the^ right hand is 

stronger than the lefl ; and yet it is possible for 
some people to use both equally. But that justice 
which depends upon agreement and expediency, 
resembles the case of measures; for measures of 
wine and com are not everywhere equal ; but where 
men buy they are larger, and where they sell again 
smaller.^^ And in like manner, that justice which 

for a temporary purpose, whereas a law (vofioc) is perpetual.— 
See also c. x., and Polit. IV. iv. 

* This Greek proverb is said to have originated from the 
circumstance, that the Greeks came in contact with Persia 
almost exclusively among foreign nations. Compare Cic. de 
Repub. iii. : ** Jus enim de quo quserimus, civile est, aliquod 
naturale nullum ; nam si esset, ut calida et frigida et amara 
et dulcia, sic essent justa et injusta eadem omnibus." This 
was the opinion of the Pyrrhonists, and was afterwards sup- 
ported by Cameades, the founder of the new academy. On tiie 
^.^ opinions of the Sophists on this subject, see Plato de L^. 

p. 889 ; Gorgias, p. 482 ; Repub. d. 338 ; Protag. p. 337 ; 
Theset. p. 172. — Brewer j p. 195. 

** The text here followed is that of Bekker : that of CardweH 
is somewhat different ; but, nevertheless, whichever reading is 
adopted, the meaning of the passage will still be the same. 
Michelet gives the following Latin paraphrase : " Jos apud 
Deos est immutabile, jus apud homines mutabile omne ; sunt 
tamen nihilominus hominum jura qusedam naturalia, qusedam 
non." He adds, that he considers Bekker's reading thetrufl 
one : for further discussion of this passage the reader is re- 
ferred to his Commentary, p. 182. 
^ It is difficult to say w\\el\ieT K^^lo^fNft V«t^ ^'^ftdea to s 
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18 not natimly but of man's inventior^ is not every- 
where the same; sinoe neither are all political con- 
8titation% although there is one which woald be by 
natare the best everywhere ; but there can be but 
one by nature best everywhere. 

Every principle of justice and of law has the S. 
relation of a universal to a particular ; for the 
things done are many; but each principle is sin- 
gcdar ; for it is universal. There is a difference ^* «, 
between an unjust act and the abstract injust, and and ^XTo 
between a just act and the abstract just ; for a differ : so 
thing is unjust partly by nature, or by ordinance, also do Si» 
But the same thing, as soon as it is done, becomes ^^^^!^ 
annnjust act; but before it was done it was not yet ^^ ^^ j*J 
an unjust act, but unjust ; and the same may be Kaiowpa^ 
said dr a just act. The common term for a just yi|/ta. 
act is more correctly ^iKaioirpdyrjfxa, and ZiKaiutyLa is 
the correction of an imjust act. But of each of 
these, what and how many species there are, and 
with what subjects they are co>nversant, must be 
ascertained afberward.s. 



CH^VP. VIII. 

Of the Three Kinds of Offences, 

Now, since the abstract just and unjust are what 
they have been stated to be, a man acts imjustly 
and justly whenever he does these things volim- 
tarily ; but when he does them involuntarily, be 
neither acts unjustly nor justly, except accidentally; 
for he does acts which accidentally happen to be 
just or unjust. But an imjust act and a just act g, 
are decided by the voluntariness and involuntari« 

local ciutom or to one acted upon generally between exporting 
and importing nations. He may possibly be referring to one 
similar to that which exists in the London milk -trade, in 
which the bam gallon, as it is called, of the wholesale dfia\K.<c« 
b \aager fhtn the imperial gallon, by which mVVk. la TeXa&\e^. 
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An action ness of them ; for whenever %n. act is volimtaiy it 
^'^td'h ^ blamed ; and at the same time it becomes an un- 
its being j^^ ^^ * ^ ^^^ there will be something wapst 
done vo- which is not yet an unjust act, except the condi- 
Inntarily tion of voluntariness be added to it. I call that 
or invo- voluntary, as also has been said b^ore, which (beini! 
' 3 m his own power) a man does knowingly, and 
not from ignorance of the person, the instnxment^ 
or the motive ; as of the person he strikes, the 
instrument, and the motive of striking, and each 
of those particulars, not accidentally, nor by com- 
pulsion ; as if another man were to take hold of his 
hand, and strike a third person ; in this case he did 
it not voluntarily, for the act was not in his own 
4. power. Again, it is possible that the person strock 
Also by the should be the father of the striker, and that the 
k ov^edee ^*^®^ should know him to be a man, or be one of 
and by ' ^be company, and yet not know him to be his own 
the motive, father. Let the same distinction be applied in tho 
case of the motive, and all the other partumlan 
• attending the whole act. Consequently, that which 
is done through ignorance, or if not done through 
ignorance, is not in a man's own power, or is done 
through compulsion, is involimtary. For we both 
do and suflfer many things which naturally be&Il 
us, not one of which is either voluntary or invo- 
luntary; as, for example, growing old, and dying. 

6. But the being done accidentally may occur in the 
Accident, qqj^q ^f ^^q imjust as well as of the just ; for a man 

might return a deposit involuntarily, and throngh 
fear, and yet we must not say that he does a just 
act, or acts justly, except accidentally. And in 
like manner we must say that that man accidentsdly 
does an unjust act, and acts unjustly, who updn com- 
pulsion, and against his own will, refuses to return a 

7. deposit. ^ But of voluntary Acts, some we do from 
deliberate preference, and others not.- "We do those 
irom deliberate preference which we do after pre- 
vious deliberation ; and we do those not from deli- 
berate preference which we do without previouH 

8. deliberation. Kow» ^nco. there are three kinds (4 
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nuts^ in the intercourse of society, those which are BXa^o*, 
lone in ignorance are mistakes, i. e, whenever a 
nan does the mischief to a different person, in a 
[ifiEerent mamier, with a different instrument, or 
rom a different motive from what he intended; for 
leorliaps he did not intend to strike, or not with 
biB instrument, or not this person, or not for this 
tnrpose^ but something different to his purpose 
lappened; as, for example, he did not intend to 
ranmd, but merely to prick ; or he did not mean 
D wound this person, or not in this manner. 

!Whei^ therefore, the hurt takes plaA^e contrary 9. ^^ 
D expectation, it is an accident ; when not contrary 'Arvxtjfia 
^pectation, but without wicked intent, it is a 'AfAoprii' 
listake ; for a man makes a mistake when the ^'^' 
nxioiple of causation is in himself ; but when it is ^ 
ztemal, he is imfbrtunateV But when he does it 10. 
nowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 'ASUtjiia, 
a unjust act, as all those things which are done 
brough anger, and the other passions, which are 
eoessary or natural ; for by such hurts and such 
listakes they act unjustly, and the actions are im- 
1st; still the doers are not yet on this accoimt 
xgnst or wicked ; for the hurt did not arise from ^/ 
epravity. But when any one acts from deliberate n. 
reference, he is then imjust and wicked. Hence, Jlpoaipicric 
ery properly, acts done through anger are de- constitotes 
ided not to proceed from premeditation ; for he *J^!,^„st 
rho acts through anger is not the originator, but J^^^J"""' 
who angered him. Again, even the question is 
at one of &ct, but of justice ; for anger is felt at 
pparent injustice.^* For there is no dispute, as in 
he case of contracts, respecting the fact (in which 
ase one of the two must be vicious, imless they do 
; fix>m forgetftdness), but, agreeing about the &ct, 

«• See the Rhetoric, I. xiii. Properly there are four kinds of 
iirts : — 

1 . drav TrapaXoyioQ ij fiXd^rt ysvrjTai — Casta, 

2. orav /»») wapa\6ya)Ct avtv 6k KOKiac — Culpa, 

3. drav (ISiag fikv tii^ TrpotovXevcraQ Se — Dolus itultreetut 

4. drav Ik irpoaipiatiOQ — Dolus directus. — 2IicheM, 

^ See defimtioQ of anger in Rhet. Book 11. 
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they dispute on which side is the justide of the 
But he who plotted against the other is not igno* 
rant, so that the one thinks himself injured, hA 
the other does not think so. If a man has done 
harm from deliberate preference, he acts unjnstllf j 
and he who in such acts of injustice acts unjusifyii 
forthwith imjiist whenever his acts are contraiy to 
the proportionate and the equal act. 
13. In like manner, too, the just man is he who oa 
deliberate preference acts justly.; but he acts jusilf, 
provided he only acts volimtanly. But of involnih 
tary actions, some are pardonable, and othos Wr 
pardonable ; for all those acts which are don^ nol 
only ignorantly, but through ignorance, are pv* 
donable ; but all which are done not through iffHh 
ranee, but ignorantly, through passion ne&hv 
natural nor human,^^ are unpardonable. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of being Injured f and thai no one can be injured wiih iUti 

consent. 

1. But it might be questioned whether sufficiently le- , 
Whetl".er curate distinctions have been made on the subject rf '. 
rajl^*^'' receiving and committing injustice. First, whether ! 
himself. i* he, as Euripides has absurdly said, "He slewnf 






mother ; the tale is short ; willing he slew h* ' 
willing j or unwilling he killed her willing."^ Rf 
ia it really true, or is it not true, that a person c* j 
with his own consent be injured ? or is not bd< 
injured altogether involuntary, just as committiit 



ee 



Human passions are Xvirri, <p6toQ, iKiOQt grief, fear,pj9 1 
the natural appetites are Tretva, di^Of hunger and tW*j 
We are inclined to pardon him who acts at the instigation ^ 
these ; e.g. we readily make allowance for a starving man «h** 
steals a loaf to satisfy the cravings of his hunger. 

" Michaelis Ephesius, and a scholiast, quoted by Zdl, atln»» 
bute these lines to the Bellerophon, but it is much more p<^ 
bable that they are derived from the Alcmena — Brewer. 
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injury is altogether Tolimtary ? or are all cases tliL? * 

way or that way^ just as committing injiiry is en- 
larety Toluntary; or are some cases Tolimtary and 
others inToluntary ? 

And the same question arises in the case of being 2. 
puUy dealt with ; for all just acting is Yoluntary, 
eo that it is reasonable to suppose that the receiving 
of unjust or just treatment should be similarly op- 
posed with respect to the question of voluntariness 
or involuntariness. But it would seem absurd, in 
the case <^ being justly dealt with, that it should 
be altogether volimtary; for some people are justly 
dealt by without their consent.^? The truth is, even 3. 
the following question might be raised, whether he 
who has suffered an injury is necessarily injured, or Whether 
'vhether the case is not the same in suffering as in a man is 
actini; % for in both cases it is possible to participate ?i^*y8 ^^'' 
m what is just accidentally. But it is clear that it ^^^^ ^^ 
id the same in unjust actions ; for doing imjust unjustly. 
actions is not synonymous with being \mjust, and 4. 
suffering unjust actions is therefore not the same 
with being injured j and in the case of acting justly 
and being justly dealt by, the case is similar, for it 
is impossible to be imjustly dealt by when nobody 
acts imjustly, or to be justly dealt by when nobody 
acts justly. 

Bat if acting unjustly simply means hurting any 5. 
one Toluntarily, and the expression "voluntary" ^^r 
means knowing the person, the instrument, and the ^"^^ 
■mmier, and if the incontinent man hurts himself 
v^dttntarily, then he would be injured volimtarily, 
and it would be possible for a man to injure him- 
self ; but this likewise is one of the disputed points, 
whether it is possible for a man to injure himself 
Again, a man might, through incontinence, be 6. 
voluntarily hurt by another person acting volim- 
tarily, so that it would be possible for him to be 

nr Acciajoli says, that Aristotle distinguishes eight conditions 
of just and unjust actions ; iriz. injuriam agere, ii^juriam pati ; 
jus agere, jus pati; injustum agere, injustum pati} 'ustum 
•gere, justum ptAX, 
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Tohintarily injured. Or is the definitioii incorrect, 
and must we add to the statement that he who 
hurts must know the person, the instrument, and 
the manner, the condition that it must be against 
^ the other's will ? Then it follows, that a "perem 
can be Yolimtarily hurt and su^r acts of injns* 
tice, but that no one can be yoluntarily injuiedj 
for no one, not even the incontinent man, wii^es to 
be injured, but he acts against his wish; for no one 
wills what he does not think good, but the incon- 
tinent man does what he thinks that he ought not 

8. to do. But he who gives away his own property 
Ti9 case ^ag Hom^ says that Glaucus gave to Diomedo 
ofGlaucus. (( goi^Qj^ arms for brazen, the price of a hundred 

oxen for the price of nine")^ is not injured, lor the 
act of giving is in his own power ; but being injuied 
is not in a man's own power, but there must be an 
injurer. With respect to being injured, therefore^ 
it is plain that it is not voluntary. 

9, Of the questions we proposed, two yet remain to 
Whether be discussed : first, whether he who has awarded 
the giver or the larger share contrary to right valuation, or he 
the receiver ^j^^ j^^ j^^ commits the injury ; secondly, whe- 

i^d v^ether *^®^ ^* ^ poa^ble for a man to injlire himself; 
a man by for, if the truth of the first question be poenble^ 
awarding and it is the distributor, and not he. who gets 

too little ijqq orreat a share, then, if a man knowimdvand 
to himself V ^l ., *f*^^> ^xi. -ox^wj^jr juiu 

iniareg volimtanly gives to another a grea^^r share than 
himself. to. himself, this man injures himself; -and niodeiate 
10. men seem to do this, for the equitable man is apt 
to take too small a share. Or is it that this is 
never absolutely the case? for perhaps he got 
more of some other good, as of reputation, or of 
the abstract honourable. Besides, the difficulty i§ 
solved by the definition of the term " acting un- 
justly," for he sufiers nothing against Ids wish ; so 

• - 
tt <* For Diomede's brass arms, of m^an device. 
For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price^. 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wroaght, 
A faiindred beeves the shining purchase boagfac." 
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that for this reason at least lie is not injurec!, but 
if be sufFers anything^ it is only hurt. 

Moreover, it is clear that the distributor, and not n. 
be wbo gets too much, acts unjustly ; for he does not The quet« 
act tmjnstly to whom the absttact unjust attaches, *^°° "J* 
bat he to whom attaches the acting voluntarily ; and *^^' ' * 
the yoluntariness attaches to him in whom is the 
origin of the act, which in this case is in the dis- 
tributor, and not in the receiver. Again, since the 12. 
expression '' to do a thing" is used in many senses, 
and in one sense inanimate things, and the hand, 
and a slave at his master's bidding, may kill; the 
doer in these cases does not act unjustly, but does 
nnjaBt things. * Again, if a man decided through is. 
Ignorance, he -is not 'unjust according to the legal 
iaea»- nor is his decision nnjust ; but it is in some 
sense unjust, for there is a difference between legal 
and abstract justice. But if he has knowingly made 
an unjust de^on, he himself gets some advantage, 
either in the way of &.vour or of revenge. The case 14. 
is jnst the same if a man participates in an act of 
iiyUioe, and he who from such ^cipation passes 
an imjnst judgment is considered to be a gainer ; 
for, even in the other cases, he who adjudged the 
field did not get the field, but money. 

But men suppose, that to act imjustly is in their 15. Whe« 
own power, and for this reason they think that to ther it be 
act justly is also easy. But this is not the case ; ^^!? 
for to have connection with a neighbour's wife, and ^ 
to assault a neighbour, and to give away money with 
one's hand, is easy, and in one's own power ; but to 
do this with a particular disposition is neither easy 
nor in one's own power. In like manner, men think 16. 
that there is no wisdom in knowing things just and 
things nnjust, because it is not difficult to com- 
prehend the cases of which the laws spe^.; but 
these are not just acts except accidentally — ^when, 
indeed, they are done in a certain manner, and 
distributed in a certain manner, they become just. 
But this is a more laborious thing than to Imow 
what things are wholesome, since even m tW^i 
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nort of knowledge it is easy to know honey, wine, 
and hellebore, and burning and cutting ; but to know 
how to apply them for the purposes of health, and 
to whom, and at what time, is as difficult as to be 
a physician. . 
17. For this very same reason it is supposed that 
Erroneous acting unjustly belongs to the just man as muck 
as acting justly, because the just man would be 
no less, or rather more able to do each of these 
things ; for he might have connection with a woman, 
and commit an assault, and the braye man nught 
throw away his shield and turn and run away. 
13- But it is not merely doing these things (except 
accidentally), but doing them with a particular dis- 
position, that constitutes the being a coward or an 
tmjust man ; just as it is not performing or not per- 
forming an operation, nor giving or not giving 
medicine, that constitutes medical treatment or 
healmg, but doing it in this particular way. But 
just acts are conversant with the case of those who 
participate in things absolutely good,"^ and who can 
have of these too much or too Httle; for some 
beings perhaps cannot possibly have too much, as, 
for example, the gods perhaps; to others, again, no 
part of them is useful, but all injurious, as to those 
who are incurably wicked ; others, again, are bene- 
fited to a certain extent ; for which reason justice k 
conversant with man. 



CHAP. X| 

0/ Equity f and the Equitable Man.^ 

1. The next thing to speak of is the subject of "the 
Equity equitable " and equity, and the relation that the 

differ. " 'AttXwc &.yaBa, are not only mental goods, bat also riches, 

honours, and all things Instrumental to virtue, which are in 
themselves absolutely good, but become evil by the abuBe of 
them . — Michelet. 
"• On the subject of ^f^^ seft«l%o Rhftt, I. xiii. 
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equitable bears to tHe just, and equity to justice; 
for when we examine the subject, they do not seem 
to be absolutely the same, nor yet generally different. 
And we sometimes praise " the equitable," and the 
man of that character ; so that we even transfer the 
expression, for the purpose of praise, to other cases, 
showing by the use of the term " equitable" instead 
of " good," that equity is better. Sometimes, again, if 2. 
we attend to the definition, it appears absurd that 
equity should be praiseworthy, when it is something 
different from justice , for either justice murt be not 
good, or equity must be not just, that L««, if it is 
different from justice ; or, if they are both good, 
they must be both the same. 

From these considerations, then, almost entirely 3. 
arises the difficulty on the subject of the equitable. They are not 
But all of them are in one sense true and not incon- opposed, 
sistent with each other ; for " the equitable " is just, the/d^er. 
being better than a certain kind of "just ;'* and it is 
not better than " the just," as though it were of a 
different genus. Just and equitable, therefore, are 1. 
identical; and both being good, "the equitable" is 
the better. The cause of the ambiguity is this, that 
" the equitable " is just, but not that justice which is 
according to law, but the correction of the legally 
just. And the reason of this is, that law is in all 
cases universal, and on some subjects it is not pos- 
sible to spJ^sdc universally with correctness. In those 5. 
cases where it is necessary to speak universally, but 
impossible to do so correctly, the law takes the most 
general case, though it is well aware of the incor- 
rectness of it. And the law is not, therefore, less 
right ; for the fault is not in the law, nor in the 
legislator, but in the nature of the thing ; for the 
subject-matter of hxmian actions is altogether of this 
description. 

•When, therefore, the law speaks universally, and 6, 
something happens different from the fijenerality of 
cases, then it is proper Wbere the legislator falls 
short, and has erred, from speaking generally, ^ 
correct the defect, as the legislator vronld \im&QM 
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direct if lie were then present/ or as he would hav« 
legislated if he had been aware o£ the case. There- 
fore the equitable is just, and bett^: t^an some kind 
of "just ;" not indeed" better than the "absolute 
just," but better than the error which arises txam 
universal enactments. 
7r And this is the nature of " the equitable," that 
The use oi" it is a correction of law, wherever it is defective 
^"*^- • owing to its universality. This is the reason why 
all things are not according to law, because on some 
subjects it is impossible to make a law. So thai 
there is need of a special decree : for the rule of 
what is indeterminate, is itself indeterminate also ; 
like the leaden rule in Lesbian building ;U for 
the rule is altered to suit the shape of the stone, 
and does not remain the same ; so do decoees differ 
8. according to the circumstances. It is clear, there- 
fore, what " the equitable " is, and that it is just, 
*|.:TiHvnc aJid also to what "just" it is superior. And from 
defined. this it is clear what is the character of the equitable 
man ; for he who is apt to do these things and to 
do them from deliberate preference, who does not 
push the tetter of the law to the frirthest on the' 
worst side,"™ but is disposed to make allowanoes^ 
even although he has the law in his favour, is 
equitable ; and this habit is equity, being a kind of 
justice, and not a different habit from justice. 



CHAP. XL 

That no Man injures himself. 

1. But the answer to the question, whether a man is 
Whether a a})le to injure himself or not, is clear from what has 



uan can 



^ Michael Ephesius says, — " The Leshians did not bsUd 
with stones, arranged so as to form a plane surfaoei but 
alternately projecting and retiiing." — Michelei. See also, 
Rhet. I. i. 

"^ This is the meaning of the well-known prorabr* 
<* Summum yis 8umm& iu^uria.*' 
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been alreadj said.. For one class of tjdngs just ^i^^ ^"b* 
is that which' is enjcmed by law, according to virtue, *®*^ **? !*"** 
in the universal acceptation* of the term ; as, fqr ^^^ ^^* 
example, it does not command a man to kill him- 
self ; and whatever it does not command, it forbids.'"' 
Again, whenever a man does hurt contrary to law, 2. 
provided it be not in retaliation, he volimtarily 
injures: and he acts volimtarily who knows the 
person, the instrument, and the manner. But he who An ob- 
kills himself through rage voluntarily does a thing jection 
contrary to right reason, which the law does not answered. 
allow. He therefore commits injustice, but against 
whom? is it against the state, and not against 
himself? for he suffers voluntarily; and a person 
cannot be injured with his own consent. Th^efore, 
also, the state pimishes him, and there is a kind of 
daagnce attached to the suicide, as acting unjustly 
towards the state. Again, in that kind of injustice 3. 
according to which he who only acts tmjustly, and Why a mc«i 
BOt he who is entirely wicked, is called- unjust, it i^^im"' 
is impossible for a man to injure himself; for this ^j£ jj,*™' 
kind is different fix)m the other ; for he who is particular 
in this sense iiniust, is in some sort wicked, like justice. 
the coward ; noT as being wicked in the l^Uest 
flense of the term. So that he does not injure him- 
self even in this way ; for if he did, it would be 
possible that the same thing should be taken from 
and given to the same person ; but this is impossi- 
ble ; but the just and the unjust must always imply 
the existence of more persons than one. Again, an ^* 
injury must be volimtary, proceeding from delibe- 
rpi^ preference, and the £rst of two hmi;s ; for he 

■■ The Greeks recognized the principle that it was the duty 
of their state to support the sanctions of virtue hy legislative 
enaetments ; the moral education of the people formed part of 
the legislative system. Hence the rule which Aristotle states, 
** Qns kz non jubet vetat." The principles of our law, oti 
the contrary, are derived from the Koman law, which confines 
itself in all cases to forbidding wrongs done to society. Hence 
the nUe with ns is exactly the contra:7, ** Quk lex non vetbt 
peniiittit."^See Michelet's Notes, p. 195. 
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who retaliates because bo bas suffered, and inflicts 
the very same burt which he suffered, does not seem 
to act unjustly ; but he who injibxis himself is at 
once and in the same matter both agent and patient 
*• Again, if this were the case, it would be possible ta 
be voluntarily injured. And besides, no one acts 
tmjustly without committing particular acts of in- 
justice ; but no man commits adultery with his own 
wife, nor breaks into his own house, nor steals his 
own property. But the question of injuring one's 
self is finally settled, by the decision we made on 
the subject of being voluntarily injured. 
6. It is also plain, that both to be injured and to 
^^**'®^ injure are bad; for one implies having less, the 
to comm? other having more, than the mean ; and the case is 
or to re- lit© that of the wholesome in the science of medi- 
ceiTe an cine, and that which is productive of a good habit 
*"j^"7' of body in gymnastics. But yet to injure is the 
worse of the two ; for to injure involves depravity, 
and is culpable ; and either perfect and absolute 
depravity, or something like it ; for not every volun- 
tary act is necessarily joined with injustice ; but 
to suffer injustice is imconnected with depravity and 
injustice. Absolutely, then, to suffer injustice is 
less bad, but there is no reason why it should not 
®» accidentally be worse. But science cannot take 
notice of this ; for science calls a pleurisy a worse 
disorder than a bruise from a fall ; and yet the 
contrary might accidentally be the case, if it should 
happen that the man bruised was, owing to his 
fall, taken prisoner by the enemy, and put to 
death. But, metaphorically speaking, and accord- 
ing to some resemblance, there is a kind of "just," 
not, indeed, between a man and himself, but be- 
tween certain parts of himself : but it is not "just" 
in the imiversal acceptation of the lerm, but such 
as belongs to a master or head of a fitmily; for 
the rational part of the soul has this relation to 
iw the irrational part. Now, looking to these points, 
It seems that there is some injustice towards one*a 
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sel^ because it is possible, in these cases, to suJOTer 
flomethiBg contrary to one's own desires. Precisely, 
therefore, as there is some kind of "just " between 
the governor and^the governed^ so there is between 
these parts of the soul also. With respect to jus- 
tice, therefore, and the rest of the moral virtue^ 
let th& cyfltuietimfis drawn be considered sutiScient*. 



I5ti 



BOOK vr 



CHAR I. 

That } is necessary to define right Rcaiun.^ 

1* But since we happen to have already said that ^n 

Risht rea- Qugj^t to choose the mean, and not the excess or do- 

ndered.' ^^^^ ^ ^^^ since the mean is as right reason^ deter- 

2. mines, let ns discuss this point. In all the habits 

Joined with already mentioned, just as in everything else, thei*© is 

all the ^ certain mark which he who possesses reason looksat, 

sometimes slackening, at others making more intense 

his gaze ; a^d there is a definite boundary of the mean 

states, which we assert to be between the excess and 

the defect, and to be in obedience to right reason. 

^* But this statement, although it is true, is by no 

j;'«™- ^° means clear: for in all other studies which are the 
ciiscover 

what it is. subjects of science, it is quite true to say, that we 
ought not to labour too much or too little^ nor to be 

* Aristotle does not attempt to analyze all the intellectual 
virtues, nor indeed is this to be expected in a treatise whidi is 
practical rather than theoretical, — ethical, and not meta- 
physical. The proper place for the consideration of these ia 
his treatise ** de Anima." His great object in this book is to 
ascertain the connection between the intellectual and moral 
virtues. 

*» Right reason (6 6p9bc Xoyoc) is that faculty of the soul 
which takes cognizance of truth and falsehood, both moral and 
scientific. All the virtues, therefore, both moral and inteU 
lectual, will be joined with right reason ; the moral virtues 
being joined with right reason on practical subjects, which is 
the same as prudence {<pp6ifi]mg). The superiority of 
Aristotle's system in a practical point of view over that of 
Plato and Socrates, is c'lear from the following consideratioD, 
amongst others, that the latter thought all the Tiitoct 
" sciences,'' and Xoyoi, whereas Aristotle held them all to 
be according to ** reaaoTi" (>.of ov^, ^\\dL\3laa t&»t«L virtues !• 
be aocx>rdinfl^ to * * rtason on pTaic\\c«A. «viJa\^c!*».^* 
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idle too mudi or too little, but in tHe mean, and 
according to the direction of right reason ; yet he 
who only knb'^s this wonld not possess any more 
of the faiowledge which he requires ; he would not, 
for instance, know what applications ought to be 
made to the bxly, if a person were to tell him, that 
iiioy are those which the science of medicine orders, 
and which the person acquainted with that science 
makes use of Hence, it is necessary with respect to 4, 
the habits of the soul also, not only that this should 
be stated truly, but that it should also be determined 
what right reason is, and what is the definition of it. 
Now, we made a division of the virtues of the soul, viitiL?^ oc 
and said that part of them belonged to the moral cha- the soal, 
racter, and part to the intellect. The moral virtues, afc,—- 
we have thoroughly discussed ; but let us in the t^J'i 
•same manner discuss the remainder, after having S. 
first spoken about the souL 

There were before said to be two parts of the Parts of 
sold, — ^the rational and the irrational ; but now we *^® *^^^' 
must make the same kind of division in the case of Rational — 
the rational part ; and let it first be laid down, that irrationair. 
there are two divisions of the rational part ; one, Rational 
by which we contemplate those existing things, the ?^^^^ 
principles of which are in necessary matter ; the |^jj,^„. 
other, by which we contemplate those, the principles of ^ovijcov, 
which are contingent. For for the contemplation of which is 
objects which differ in kind there are corresponding conver- 
parts of the soul differing in kind also, and naturally J^J^ 
adapted to each ; if it is from a kind of resemblance matter, 
and affinity that they obtain the knowledge of Aoytffrt- 
tliem. Let one of these be called the scientific, f^'^t which 
and the other the reasoning part f for dehberating J^^^^^' 

, ^ , contingent 

« In this division of the rational soul ( \oyov txov KvpiioQ matter. 
Kai iy avrtfi) into two parts, the scientific {tTriffrrffioviicov) 
and reasoning {XoyicrrtKov), it must not be forgotten that 
*• reason " is used in its limited sense ; namely, that it is re- 
stricted to the faculty which takes cognizance of moral truth, 
and is synonymous with deliberation. — S'^c Book I. xiii. ; also 
Arist. de Anim&, iii. 9, s. 3. The faculty by which the mind 
contemplates eternal and immutable matter, ttie scientific part 
({trurry/ioyt^dy), or poug, is termed in German, 'VeTiiUTvtt; 
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and reasoning are equivalent. Bat no person deli- 
berates upon necessary matter ; so that the reasoning 
part must be one division of the rational part. We 
must therefore ascerfcain which habit is the best of 
each of these two parts ; for this is the virtue of 
each j but the virtue has reference to its peculiar 
work.* 



Three 



CHAP, n. 

That Tfuth u the peculiar work of all Intellect . 
^* Now, there are three principles in the soul which 



. . , have power over moral action and truth : Sensa- 

KvpiarriQ ^^OTL, Litellect,® and Appetite ; but of these, sensa- 

-TTpaltiaQ, tion is the principle of no moral action; and this is 

AioBritnQ, clear from the fkct that beasts possess sensation, 

^^V but do not participate in moral action. But pur- 

'^' suit and avoidance m appetite are precisely what 

2. affirmation and denial are in intellect.^ So that 

I ovof^e ^^® moral virtue is a habit together with deli- 

\oyi<TTiKdv berate preference, and deliberate preference is ap- 

mpog, petite, together with deliberation, it is necessary, for 

these reasons, that the reasoning process be troe^ 

that which contemplates contingent matter {to \oyitmKbv)t ^ 
didvoia, isVerstand. — See Michelet, 

^ Genus is ascertained by considering the matter on whidi 
each art, &c. is employed : this the schoolmen called sobjec- 
tum materiale, — ^Xij. The differentia by considering its (^ect 
or object ; this is the subjectum formale. Troth, therefore, if 
the subjectum formale, or object-matter ; necessary or contin- 
gent matter the subjectum materiale, or subject-matter.— See 
Brewer t p. 221. 

* The word in the original, which is here translated " intd- 
lect," is vouCi and is used in its most comprehensive sense; 
not in the limited sense in which it is used in chapter vi. 
By sensation (aio'dijo'if) is meant the perception of Uie ex- 
ternal senses. 

' The Greek word is dmvoia, which properly meani 
** the movement of the intellect {vovg) onward in the inves- 
tigation of truth ; " but here, as in some other placea, it if 
lued loosely as synonyxaoxxa ^itib. voi)^. 
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and the appetite correct, if the deliberate preference 
is good; and that the ODe affirm, and the other 
porsue, the same things. This intellect, therefore, 
and this truth are practical. 

Of the intellect, which is contemplative, and not 3. 
practical, or productive ; truth and Msehood con- And of the 
stitute the goodness and the badness ; for this is ^'p»ff''»?Mo- 
the work of every intellectual faculty; but of*'**®*'* 
that part of it which is both practical and intel- 
lectual, truth, which is in agreement with right 
desire. 

The deliberate preference, therefore, by which we 4. 
are moved to act, and not the object for the sake of 
which we act, is the principle of action ; and desire 
and reason, which is for the sake of something, is 
the origin of deliberate preference ; hence "deliboi'a to 
preference does not exist without intellect and 
reason, nor without moral habit ; for a good course 
of action and its contrary cannot exist without in- 
tellect and moral character. 

Intellect of itself is not the motive principle of 5. 
any action, but only that intellect which is for the 
something, and is practical ; for this governs the 
intellect which produces also ; for every person that 
makes anything, makes it for the sake of some- 
thing; and the thing made is not an end abso- 
lutely, but it has reference to something, and 
belongs to some one : but this is not the case with 
the thing practised ; for excellence of action is the 
end, and appetite is fortius. Wherefore deliberate 6. 
preference is either intellect influenced by appetite, 
or appetite influenced by intellect ; and such a prin- 
ciple is man. But nothing past is the object of Man the 
deliberate preference ; as no one deliberately prefers origin of 
that Troy should have been destroyed : for a man ^>*.o^^ 
does not deliberate about what has happened, but 
what is future and contingent. But what is past 
does not admit of being undone ; therefore Aga- 
thon rightly says, " Of this alone even God is de- 
prived, the power of making things that are pa»tf 
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7. nefver to hd,re been.*^ Tratfa, ihert(otey is the work 
of both the intellectnal parts of the sonl ; and those 
habits by which each part will best arrive at troth 
must be the virtues of them both. 



CHAP. m. 



1. 

There are 
five habits 
by which 
the soul 
arrives at 
truth. 



2. 
Contin- 
gent matter 
defined. 



(yihe Fhe Intellectual Virtues, and Science in parttetUtur* 

BEGnnnNO, therefore, from the commencement, lot us 
speak of these things again. Let the habits, there- 
fore, bj which the soul arrives at truth hj affirm- 
ation, or denial, be five in number ;^ and these are 
Art, Science, Prudence, Wisdom, and Intuition ; for 
it is possible to be deceived bj supposition and 
opinion. Now, the nature of science is evident 
£rom this consideration (if it is iiecessaly to speak 
accurately, and not to be led by resemblances), that 
we all suppose, that what we know scientifically is 
necessary matter. 

But contingent matter, as soon as it is beyond the 
province of contemplation, may exist or not^'with- 

fi Non tamen irritnm 
Qaodcunque retro est, efiiciet ; neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet» 

Quod fugiens seoiel bora vezit. — Hor. 

^ The five habits here spoken of have been arranged by 
Brewer, as follows, accbrding to the kind of truth which each 
has for its object. See on this and other points connected 
with this part of the subject, his able introduction to tin 
Ethics, Book V. 

Abstract truth. Practical or moral • ' Truth with 

truth. producUcHU 



.1 J 

Principles. Deductions from 
principles. 
1. VOVC» 2. kTTKTTriUI], 3. ^povfffTiq, 

! j 

i 

These united make vr 
5. (to^ia. 



4. rkxvfl 
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out otcr being aware of it. The subject of science;^ 
iher^oire, his a inecessaiy existence ; theirefore, it is 'EmtfHjfi^ 
eternal^ for tBings that absolutely) exist from ne- isconver- 
cessiiy, are all eternal, and things eternal are both sant with 
uncreated and indestructible. Again, all science is ^^^^ 
thought to be taught, and the subject of science to 3. 
be acquired by learning. But all learning is derived 
from things preyiously known, as we also stated in 
the Analytics ; and is derived partly from induction, 
and partly from syllogism. Now, induction is the And is ef- 
origin of the universal ; but a syllogism is deduced fected by 
from universals. There are, therefore, some princi- syllogism 
pies, from which a syllogism is deduced, which are ^°i,'"^"''* 
not themselves syllogistically established, they are 
therefore established by induction. J Science, there- 4. 
fore, is a demonstrative habit, and to this definition 'Eiriirr/i/iJi 
•m must add the other parts, which we have given i<=f^'"^ 
in the Analytics ; for whenever a man is convinced 
of anything, and the principles are known to him, 
he knows it scientifically ; for unless he knows the 
principles even better than the conclusion, he wiU 
only possess science accidentally. Let science, there- 
fore^ have been defined after this manner. 



CHAR lY. 

0/Art. 



Of contingent matter, one species is that which is 1. 
made, and the other that wliich is practised. Now Diff«renoe 
making and practice differ from each other ; but J^^^^i" 

* There are, accordir.gto Aristotle, two kinds of necessity, — ondirpa^tfii 
absolute (airXwf) and hypothetical (t$ vTroOscretog). The for- 
mer is in its own nature immutable and eternal, the latter only 
conditionally so ; as. for instiince, to use the illustration of 
Eostathius, a man is of necessity sitting so long as he is sitting. 
— Brewer. 

^ By the observation of a numbti of particular facts we 
arrive at a universal principle, which can be used as one of 
the premisses of a ayUogism, This process is induct\otk.— '^^Ob 
A fist, Rhet. Book 7. c. i. j also Whateley's l/>glc. 
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.heae pomts have been proved in our exoteric dis- 
courses : 80 that the practical habit, together "with 
reason, differs from the productive habit together 
with reason : jior are thej included one under the 
other : for neither is practice making, nor making 
2. practice. But since house-building is an art, and 
the same thing as a habit of making joined with 
reason, and there is no art which is not a habit of 
making joined with reason, nor any such habit 
which is not an art, an art and a habit of making 
joined with re »fign m ust be one and the same thing, 
-j;- — lAITart is c^^^^^^ '^^^ three processes, — ^Pro- 
Art is con- duction. Contrivance, and Contemplation ; in order 
versantwiUi that sonfething may be produced, the existence and 
^.^^^jLlPLIt*... non-existence of which are contingent, and the 

principle of i^^ch is in the doer, and not in the 

thing done j for art is not concerned with things 

that exist or originate necessarily pr naturally; for 

4. these things have their origi^' in tjhemselves. But 

since making and practice are different things, it is 

necessary that art should relate^'to making, and not 

to practice. And in some sense chance and art are 

conversant with the same subjects, as Agathon also 

"mysj "Art loves chance, and chance loves art** 

Art defined. Art, therefore, as lias been said, is a certain habit 

of making joined with true reason ; and absence of 

art, on the contrary, is a habit of making joined 

with Mse reason, in contingent matter. 






CHAP. V. 

0/ Prudence f or moral Wisdom, 

1. We should best understand the subject of prudence^ 
The cha- if we were first to consider whom we call pru- 
racteristics dent. Now it seems to be the mark of the prudenc 

'^ Art and chance are concerned with the same sabject* 
matter, and so closely connected are they, that it is a well- 
known fact that many of ihe mo^t important discoveriet !■ 
.lie arts have originateU m acdden^. 



r. 
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man to be able to ddliberate well respecting what ia 
good and expedient for himself; not in particular 
instances, as what mrt of things are good for bis 
health or strength, but what is good and expedient 
for living welL And a sign of this is^ that we call 
men prudent on any particular subject, when they 
reason well, with a view to obtain some good end, 
in subjects where art is not concerned. So that 
generally he who is apt to deliberate, is prudent. 
But no one deliberates about things that cannot 2. 
possibly be otherwise than they are, nor about things Difference 
which do not admit of being done by himself. So ^t^een 
that if science is with demonstration, and there is fnd''''^*^ 
no demonstration in matters the premises of which kirKn fj fin. 
are contingent (for such conclusions must all be 
contingent likewise), and it is not possible to deli- 
berate on necessary matter,^ then prudence cannot 
bei science, or art : it is not science, because the sub- 
ject-matter of moral action is contingent ; it is not 
art, because the nature of practice differs from that of 
makmg. It remains, therefore, that it is a true habit 3. 
joined with reason, which is practical on the subjects 
of human good and evil ; for the end of making is 
something different from this,°^ but the end of 
practice is not ; for goodness of practice is itself the 
end. 

For this reason we think Pericles, and those 4. 
like him, prudent men, because they were able to Illustration 
perceive what was good for themselves, and for 
mankind ; and we think that this is the character 
of those who understand (economics and politics. 
Hence likewise we give to temperance its appella- Nominal 
tion (r($Hl>pocrvvTi, as preserving prudence ;^ for it pre- definition of 

' I have followed the text of Bekker, in enclosing the second 
clause in the parenthesis ; Michelet, however, considers that 
this ought not to be the case. 

"* The end of 7roirj<TiQ is the thing made, the end of irpaKig 
is to gain skill, and to acquire the habit of making. 

" ^Diis derivation is given by Plato in the Cratylos, § 62. 
There are few truths more self-evident or more important 
than this, that temperance and virtue have a tendency to pre- 
■ITY0, whflst intemjpenuice and vice intvitably pevvett %i:uiL 
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servos moral iieas : for the pleaauit and the painliil 

do not destroy or pervert all ideas ; for instaiiM^ 

that a triangle has or has not its interior aa^M 

eqna. to two right angles^ but only the ideas -which 

^' relate to moral conduct. -Now the motives of moraL 

Inlempe- conduct are the principles of moral conduct ; hut 

destrovs ^ him who has been corrupted through pleasure, 

fpSuffciQ, or pain, the principle will immediately be invisible, 

but not and the knowledge that he ought to choose and 

iTTiarrif^rj, ^^y ^^ everything for the sake and on account of this ; 

^povriaig £qj> yice has a tendency to destroy the principle. 

So that it necessarily follows that prudence is a true 

habit joined with reason, practical on the sabjeci 

of human goods. 

6. Moreover there arc degrees of excell^iee in art^ 

^ ^^f^ ^*^' ^^^ ^^* ^^ prudence. Aid in art, he who volun- 
;^^j ™ tarily errs is the better man;® but in prudence he 
is worse, just as is the case in the virtues ; it is 
plain, therefore, that it is a virtue, and that it is not 
art. And since there are two parts of the seul which 
liave reason, it must be the virtue of one ; namely, 
the part which forms opinions :P for bo^ oplaifm 

destroy the moral sense, and the knowledge of the prindplei 
of right and wrong. Although, owing to the intimate and 
close connection between the mind and the body, vicibim in- 
dulgence of the passions will sometimes weaken the inteDeetwl 
powers; yet it will not deprave and distort the power of 
apprehending scientific truth ; and there is no imposnbilitj in 
a vicious man being a good mathematician. Bat vice •& 
inevitably and certainly destroy the moral judgment, and mdB 
us think evil good, and good evil. As in the case of raMaU 
truth, a blessing is promised to obedience to that law of TirtW 
under which we are born : — ** He that doeth my will AtSL 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God ;" so in the oaae of 
moral truth, the heart is to the way to the understanding. 

° See Seneca's Epistles, xv. ** Vis scire quam diaaimHii 
«it aliarum artium conditio et hujus ? In illas excuaatiiu est 
voluntate peccare quam casu : iu hac maidma culpa eat qKmta 
delinquere. Quod dico tale est. Grammaticus non embOBCtt 
si solecismum sciens facit, erubescit si nesdens. At .in has 
arte vivendi turpior volentium culpa est.'' 

P This is the same part of the soul which Aristotle hai 
already called to XoyKTTLKov ; for when it is employed upon 
contingent matter it arrives not at truth absolutely, Vnt 
opinion. Stability and permanence are eharacteriatio ol 
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and pradence take cognizance of contrngant sub^ 
jects. But jet it is not only a habit joined with 
reaaoii : and a proof of this is, that there is a 
posEdbility of forgetting a habit of this kind; but no 
possibility of forgetting prudence. 



CHAP. VI. 

Qf Intuition. 



But. since science, is a .supposition, fprmed upon 
uniyersals, and on things necessarily existent, and ^ 
il^ere are principles of the subjects of demonstra- yio^^ ig ti^ 
tion, and of all science (for science is joined with habit ir%fi!k 
xeason), the habit which takes cognizance of the ^px**^^* 
pri4<4ples of that wliich is the subject of science 
cannot be science, or art,^or prudence. For the 
subject of science is capable of demonstration ; but 
!ihese two habits are conversant with ooptingent 
matter. Consequently neither is^wisdom cpnversant 
with these ; for it is tlie part of the wise man to 
have demonstratiop.~on some' subjects. li^ then, the 
me^ns by which we arrive at truth, and are never 
deoeived on subjects immutable and contingent, are 
soienee, : prudence, wisdom, and intuition,^ and it is 
impossible to be any one of the first thi^ee, I mean 
prndence, wisdom, and science ; it remains that in- 
tuition must be the habit which takes cognizance of 
the principles of science. 

▼irtnons energies, as contrasted with those of science ; as our 
▼irtttoos principles are developed and called into action every 
hour of our lives ; and hence we cannot forget them, as we 
can tl]» subjects of scientific knowledge. — See Book I. c. x. 
4 The following is Aristotle's definition in the Magna 
Moralia (i. 35) of vovq, which I have translated '' Intuition ;'* 
t. 0. the habit which apprehends without any reasoning pro- 
<:eas. *0 vovq IotI vtpl r&g apx^Q t&v votiruv Koi r^v 
j^vrwir* t) iiiv ycLp kin<rTrji»ri r&v hit inrodtiZivs ivrutv Ivriv 
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CHAR VII. 
Of Wisdom. 

1. But in tlie arts we attribute wisdom^ to those who 
^^f^ " ars most accurately skilled in the arts : for example^ 
irin^a . ^e csll Pludias a wise worker in stone, and Polydi- 
Vmt n»l. tus a wise statuaiy, in this use of the word, mea^dng 
Particular, nothing more by wisdom than that it is the excel- 
lence of art. But we think that some are universally 
wise ; and not wise only in some particular art ; as 
Homer says in his Margite^,^ " Hun the gods made 
neither a digger, nor a ploughman, nor wise in any 
other way." 

2. So that it is clear that wisdom must be the 
It is uKpL- most accurate of all the sciences. The wise man 
Ptnrdrtj, must therefore not only know the fiicts which are 

* deduced firom principles, but must also attain truth 

Is com- respecting the principles themselves. So that wis- 
powdof dom must be intuition and science together, and 
vovQ and science of the most honourable subjects, having as 
DiffS2from ^* ^^^ * ^^^"^ ^ ^^^ ^* ^ absurd if a person thinks 
fpovrifTic. political science, or prudence, the best thing pos* 

' ' 2!o0ta in its particular application to the arts signifies 
skill ; in its general signification the term is used to express 
the habit which apprehends both the principles of sdenoe and 
the deductions derived from them by demonstrations ; for this 
reason it is said to be composed of vovq and iiriarrififi. The 
following are instances given by Muretus of different aj^lica- 
tions of the word (ro0ia : — Homer (II. zv. 412) attributes to 
a skilful shipbuilder naaav cotftiav. Xenophon called ddl- 
fully-seasoned dishes ffo^iafiara, Atlienseus applies the word 
to musical skill ; and hence Cicero says, in his Tusculan Dii- 
putations (Book I.), ** Summam eruditionem Grted sitam 
censebant in nervorum vocumque cantibus. ' * The term was also 
applied to poets. Thus Plato in the Phsedrus calls Anacreoo 
o (To^bCf and Cicero in the oration for Milo calls poeti 
*' Homines sapientissimi." 

* Aristotle mentions the Margites of Homer in the Poetk, 
$ 7 : besides the genuine poem, a spurious one appeared ia 
later times. 
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dble,* imlesa man is allowed to be the most excellent 
of all created things. If, then, what is wholesome 3. 
and good is different in the case of a man and a 
fish, but what is white, and straight, is always the 
same ; all will allow, that wisdom is always the same, 
but prudence difterent in different cases. For they 
would say, tliat, considering every point well with a 
view to self, is prudent, and to prudence they would 
commit the dtcision of these matters. Hence 
men say that some brutes even are prudent ; all, 
namely, which appear to have a faculty of pro- 
viding for their own sustenance. But it is jSain 4. 
that wisdom and the science of social life cannot The science 
be the same : for if men will call that wisdom ^^ social 
which refers to what is expedient for themselves, 
there will be many kinds of wisdom ; for there 
is not one single one which takes cognizance of 
the good of aU animals, but a different one for 
each : unless, indeed, there is but one medical treat- 
ment for beings of all kinds. But if it be said ^* 
that man is the best of all living creatures, it makes 
no difference; for there are other things of a much 
more divine nature tdian man : to take, for instance, 
those which are most plainly so, the elements of 
which the world is composed. From what has been 
said, therefore, it is clear that wisdom is science and 
intuition united, upon subjects the most honourable 
by nature. 

* As Socrates held the virtaes to be sciences, and Plato 
taught that ^phvriaiQ was the contemplation of the i^ia, it 
became neceissary that Aristotle should carefully distinguish 
ao^la and ^p6vf\(yiQ, He therefore tells us that the end of 
the latter is practical truth, of the former theoretical truth ; 
that the latter is conversant with particulars as well as univer- 
sals, because in all moral action the important part is the 
practical application ; whereas the former is conversant with 
nniversals only. The practical application he calls afterwards 
(c. viii.) the extreme (to ioxo-Tov)^ and (c. zi.) the minor 

{>remiss. It has often been observed with truth, that the syl- 
ogistic process is confined to the conviction of the intellect, 
bat that in whatever cases we act as moral and rational beings, 
we act upon a syllogism. In this we are distinguisbei from 
the inferior animals, who act from instinct. 
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6. For tills reason men call Anaxagora^ and Thales, 
Examples j^^^i others of this description, wise, but not pru- 
airoras and ^®^*> when they see that they are ignorant of what 
Siaiefl. is expedient for themselves. And they say that they 
are acquainted with subjects which are superfluous, 
and wonderful, and difficult, and divine, but yet use- 
less, because they do not study the subject of human 
good. But prudence is concerned with human 
a£&iL*s, and those subjects about which it is pos- 
sible to deliberate. For this, that is, to deliberate 
well, we say is the work of the prudent man espe- 
cially. 
, 7. But no one deliberates about things which cannot 
be otherwise than they are, nor about those of 
which there is not some end, and this end a good 
capable of being the subject of moral action. But 
absolutely the good deliberator is he, who is skilful 
in aiming at ' the best of the objects of human 
action. Nor yet is prudence limited to universalB 
only, but it is necessary to have a knowledge of 
particulars also : for prudence is practical, and pKUJ- 
tice turns upon particulars. Therefore some who 
have no theoretical knowledge, are more practical 
than others who have it ; those, for example, who 
S. derive their skill from experience. For if a man 
shoidd know that light meats are easy of digestion^ 
and are wholesome, without knowing what meats 
are light, he will never produce health ; but he who 
knows nothing more than that the fledi of birds i? 
light and wholesome, will be more likely to produce 
it. But prudence is practical, so that it is good 
to have both, or if not both, it is better to have 
tltis. But there must be in prudence also lome 
uumtfii: v^i-tue. 
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CHAP. VIIT. 

€fthe different parts of Prudence, 

Now political prudence, and prudence, ai*e the same i. 

habit, yet their essence is not the same. But of ^por/jffic 

pmdence which is conversant with the state, one ^^^ **^^ . 
J. .. "L»r» 'x i»ji«j^ science of 

division, which is, as it were, a kind of master- ^q^^^ ijfe 

pmdence, is legislative ; a second, which is parti- diflfer in 
Gular^ is called by the common name political ; but essence. 
this is practical; for a decree, as being the last 
thing, is the subject of action. Hence men say 
that practical statesmen alone regulate the state ; 
for these alone act, like artificers.'^ But the pru- g. 
dence which refers to one's self and the individual Various 
appears to be most properly prudence : and this spec'es of 
li^irs the common name of prudence. But of those ^9^^'^''-^ r* 
three divisions,^ one is economical, the second legis- 
lative, and the third political ; and of this last 
thfiore are two sub-divisions, one the deliberative, 
the other the judicial 

Now there must be a certain species of know- 8, 
ledge, namely, the knowing what is good for one^s 
self; but on this question there is great difference 

* Practical statesmen manage the detail, and therefore are 
more properly said to regulate the state, as a mason, properly 
speaking, boilds the house, and not the architect. 



trtpi avTov' niicovo/Let c//. Trtpi TroXir 
{Kvprno) I 

t. e. TrpaKTiKi), 

!_ 

The divisions of prudence may be denommaled '^ei^otiaX^ 
msonomjcaJ, legislative, administrative, executive. 

K 2 
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of opinion j and he who knows his own concerns^ 
and employs himself in them, is thought to be pru- 
dent, but politicians appear busy-bodies. Therefore 
Euripides says, " How can I be prudent, I who had 
it in my power without trouble, by being numbered 
among the multitude of the army, to share alike f 
For Zeus hates those who are busy-bodies, and do 

4. too much."^'^ For men seek what is good to them- 
selves, and think that this is what they ought to 
do : from this opinion, therefore, arose the idea that 
such people as these are prudent ; and yet perhaps 
it is not impossible to attain one's own good without 
economical, nor without political prudence. But 
still, it is an obscure subject, and one which requires 
investigation, how one ought to manage one's own 
a£&drs. 

A young This is an evidence of the truth of what we have 

man maybe gg^^ i}^^ young men become geometricians and 
but not mathematicians, and wise in things of this kind ; 
pftovi^iQQ. hut it is thought that a young man cannot become 

5. prudent. The reason of this is, that prudence is 
conversant with particulars, and the knowledge of 
particulars is acquired by experience alone j but a 
young man is not experienced ; for length of time 

6. causes experience. One might study this question 
also, why a child can become a mathematician, but 
not wise, i, e. a natural philosopher 1^ Is it because 
the former subjects are derived from abstraction, 
whilst the principles of the latter are learnt from 
experience ? And the latter subjects young men 
enunciate, though they are not persuaded of their 
truth ; but the reality of the former is evident. 
Again, eiTors in deliberation are either in the 
universal, or the particular ; for the error is, not 
knowing, either that all heavy waters are baJ, 
or that this water is heavy. 

^ These lines are said to be taken from a lost tragedy of 
Euripides, entitled *' the Philoctetes." 

' 2o0dc fj <J>v<nKbc in the original. It is clear, therefore, 
that ipvcFiKo^ is the explanation of the preceding word co^6q, 
and that the two togethei ienote one acquainted with natural 
philosophy. 
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It is clear tliat prudence is not science ; for 7* 
piiidence, as has been said, is of the extreme ; for P''y^"®P^^ 
this is the subject of moral action. Prudence iS]^oruitii. 
therefore opposed to intuition : for intuition is of ition. 
those principles respecting which there is no reason- 
ing ; but prudence is of the extreme, of which there 
is no science, but only perception, not that percep- 
tion which takes cognizance of particular objects, 
but such perception as that by which we perceive 
the extreme in mathematics, a triangle for instance ; 
for it will stop there. But this is rather perception 
than prudence ; but still it is of a different kind 
from sensual perception.^ 



CHAP. IX. 

Of good Deliberation, 



Investigation and deliberation differ, for delibera- 1. 
tion is a kind of investigation. But it is necessary Eu/3oi A ia 
to ascertain the genus of good deliberation, whether i^ ^^^ , 
it IS a kind oi science, opinion, happy conjec- 
ture, or. what not. Now it certamly is not 
science j for men do not investigate subjects which 
ihey know ; but good deliberation is a kind of 
deliberation; and he who deliberates investigates 
and reasons. Nor yet is it happy conjecture ; for 2. 
this is something imconnected with reason, and Nor ti* 

y Prudence (if>p6vri<nQ) is not science (k7n(rrrifii])f because 
science is conyersant with universals, whereas prudence is 
conversant with particulars. These particulars are extremes 
(fffXaTa), since they are the last results at which we arrive 
before we begin to act. The faculty which takes cognizance 
of them is perception (ai<jOrj<nc) ; not the perception of the 
five external senses, but that internal perception which is 
analogous to them, and which is popularly called common sense. 
Hence we can see the difference between prudence and intuition 
(vovc) * for the extremes of which intuition takes cognizance, 
are the first undemonstrable principles (Apxai, vpwroi 5poi), 
auch as the axiom8,definitions, &c. in mathematical scienoe. 
The intuition {vovc)f therefore, here spoken of, \a t\v<& Y°a% 
intellectaal intuition, not practical or moral ioudtioxi. 
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qitick j but we deliberate for a long time, and 
say, that it is right to execute quicUy what we 
have resolved upon, but to deliberate slowly." 
Again, sagacity^ is a different thing from good deli- 
beration; and sagacity is a kind of happiness of 
conjecture. Therefore no kind of good deliberation 
is opinion. Now since he who deliberates badly, 
errs, but he who deliberates well, deliberates cor- 
rectly, it is plain, that good deliberation is a kind 
of correctness. It is not correctness either of science 
or of opinion ;^^ (for there is no correctness of 
science, because there is no error :) and truth is 
the correctness of opinion ; besides, everything of 
which there is opinion has been already defined. 

4. Still, however, good deliberation cannot be without 
reason. It reiiuiius, therefore, that it is the correct- 
ness of the intellect, moving onwards in the inves- 
tigation of tnith, i. e. hai'oia, for it is not yet an 
assertion ; but opinion is not investigation, but is 
at once an assei-tion-^^ But he who deliberates, 
whether he does it well or ill, investigates something 
and reasons. But good delibei*ation is a sort of cor- 
rectness of delibei'ation ; therefore we must inquire 
what is the nature, aud what the subject-matter, of 
deliberation. 

5. Since the term correctness is used in more senses 
than one, it is plain that good deliberation is not 
every kind of correctness ; for the incontinent ami 
depraved man will from reasoning anive at that 
which he proposes to himself to look to ; so that he 
will have deliberated rightly, and yet have arrived at 

■ Bov\€vov fiev ^paBiOJSf itrtreKei 5i rax^<os, — Isocrat, 

•• In the later Analytics, i. 3i, ayxivoia is defined ei;<rTOX»« 
Tig Iv d<TKf 7rr</j xpovit) rov jjikcron, A happy conjecture, with- 
out previous (consideration, of the middle term. 

'•'* Good deliberation is (1) not a correctness of sdenre 
because there is no such thing as incorrectness of it ; (2) it is 
not a correctness of opinion (dola), because (a) the correctness 
of Bo^a is truth ; because (b) doKa is an assertion ((pang), ami 
not an investigation (Ctirrjai^), 

^ Such I take to be the meaning of this difficult passoge, 
which has been so misunderstood by the majority of coin- 
i«7Qtetor8. See on Jictvoia, Tvole,-^. \\^, 
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great eviL Wiiereas good deliberation jseems to be 
n good thing ; for good deliberation is only such a 
correctness of deHberation as is likely to arrive at 
good. But it is possible to arrive at even this by 6. 
a false Byllogism ; and to be right as to what one • 
ought to do, but wrong as to the means, because 
the middle tsrm is Mae. So that even this kind of 
deliberation, by which one arrives at a proper con- 
dnaion, but by improper means, is not quite good 
deliberation. Again, it is possible for one man to 7^ 
be right after deliberating for a long time, and 
another man very soon. So that even this is not 
quite good deliberation ; but good deliberation is 
that correctness of deliberation, which is in accord- 
ance with the principle of utility, which has a 
proper object, emi3loys proper means, and is in 
opeiation during a proper length of time. 

Again it is possible to deliberate well both abso- ^ 
lately, and relatively to some specific end ; and that 
is ab^lutely good deliberation which is correct with 
reference to the absolutely good end, and that is a 
Bpedfic kind of good deliberation which is correct 
with reference to some specific end. If, therefore, 9. 
to deliberate well is characteristic of pradent men, ?^^^^ 
good deliberation must be a correctness of delibera- 
tion, in accordance with the principle of expediency 
having reference to the end, of which prudence is 
the true conception. 



CHAP. X. 
Of Intelligence. 



Ikteujoence, and the want of intelligence, according 1. 

to which we call men intelligent, and wanting in in- ^/i fc^c ii 

telligence, are neither universally the same as science ^^\^^^ 

or opinion, for then all men would be intelligent ; noi do^a. 

nor is intelligence any one of the particular sciences, 

as medicine is the science of things wlioVe^ixvA \ ox 
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2. as geometry is the science of magnitudes. Kor is 
intelligence conversant with things eternal and im- 
mutable^ nor with everything indiscriminately which 
romes to pass ; but it is conversant with those 
things about which a man would doubt and delihc- 

3. i-ate. Wherefore it is conversant with the same 
Its object- subjects as prudence, yet prudence and intelligence 
matter. j^re not the same j for the province of prudence is 

to order (for its end is what it is right to do^ or 
not to do) ; but the province of intelligence is only 
to decide ; for intelligence, and good intelligence, 
are the same thing ; for intell^nt people^ and 

4. people of good intelligence^ are the same. Bat 
intelligence is neither the possessing, nor yet the 
obtaining, of prudence ; but just as learning, when 
it makes use of scientific knowledge, is called intel- 
ligence, thus the word intelligence is also used when 
a person makes use of opinion, for the purpose of 
making a decision, and making a proper dedsioD, 
on the subjects of prudence, when another person 
is speaking ; for the terms well and properly aie 

5. identical. And hence the name of intelligence, by 
Whence which we call intelligent people, was derived, namely, 
the term £pQjj^ ^^^ intelligence which is displayed in learning; 

since for the expression " to learn," we often use the 
expression " to understand." 



CKAV. XL 

Of Candour. 

1. But that which is called candour, with reference to 

which we call men candid, and say that they possess 

candour, is the correct decision of the equitable 

rv«/iij de- man.*^* But this is a sign of it ; for we say that the 

fined. equitable man, above all others, is likely to entertain 

a fellow-feeling, and that in some cases it is equitable 

*^ Intelligence is that faculty which forms a jud|pfnent ofe 
things ; candour that ^VAc^^ '^wA^s. o^ ^ftt%cwv%. 
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to entertain it. Now feUow-feeling is the correct ^^vyyvdnii 
ttiscrimiikatiiig candour of tlie equitable ma:i ; and tlefincd. 
that is correct which is the candour of the truthM 
man. But all these habits reasonably tend to the 2. 
same point ; for we speak of candour, intelligence, Different 
pmdj^ce, and perception, referring to the same J^^^f^ 
characters the possession of candour, of perception, tSS^^ 
of prudence, and of intelligence ; for all these &>cul- point. 
ties are of the extremes, and of particulars. And 
it is in being apt to decide on points on which the 
prudent man decides, that intelligence, kind feel- 
mg^ and candour, are displayed. For equitable con- ^• 
siderations are common to all good men in their 
intercourse with others. But all matters of moral 
conduct are particulars and extremes; for the 
prudent man ought to know them, and intelli- 
gence and candour are concerned with matters of 
moral conduct, and these are extremes. 

Intuition is of the extremes on both sides ;«® for ^» 
intuition, and not reason, takes cognizance of the 
first principles, and of the last results : that intu- 
ition which belongs to demonstration takes cogni- 
zance of the immutable and first principles ; that 
which belongs to practical subjects takes cognizance 

•• Intuition (vovg), as we have seen above, properly signi- 
fies the faculty which takes cognizance of the ^rst principles 
of science. Aristotle here, whether analogically or considering 
it a divinon of the same faculty, it is difficult to say, applies 
the term to that power which we possess of apprehending the 
prindples of morals, of seeing what is right and wrong by an 
mtnitive process, without the intervention of any reasoning 
process. It is what Bishop Butler calls ** our sense of dis- 
cemment of actions as morally good or evil." In this two - 
fold use of the term vovq there is no real inconsistency, because 
it is evidently, as Mr. Brewer says, p. 247, note, ** the same 
faculty, whether employed upon the first principles of science 
or of morals.'' Every moral agent acts upon a motive (od 
Iv(Ka), whether good or bad. This motive is, in other words, 
the principle upon which we act, and is the major premiss of 
the practical syllogism {(rvKKoyiafiog TiSiv irpaKrwv), But 
the minor premiss of the practical syllogism bears relation tc 
the miyor, of a particular to a universal ; therefore as univer- 
tals are made up of particulars, it follows that the on%\^ 
[ApX^fi of the motive or principle is the minor premlst. 
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of the last i*esiilt of contingent matters, and of tlio 
Tno kinds minor premiss; for these (i e. minor premisses) are 
of intuition, the origin of the motive ; for uniyeimls are made 
.\i>(^/;.7ic. up of particulars. Of these, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to have perception ; and perception is intu- 

5. ition. Therefore these habits have been thought 
to be natural ; and although no man is natiuraJly 
wise (erot^or), he is thought to have candour, inteUi- 
gence, and intuition, naturally. A sign of this is, 
that we think that these qualities naturally acccm- 
jmny certain ages; and that one particular age 
possesses perception and candour, as though nature 
were the cause of it.^^ 

6. Therefore intuition is at once the beginning and 
the end; for demonstrations have extremes both 

Attention for their origin and their subjects.g» So that we 
toautho- ought to pay attention to the undemonstrated 
^^' sayings and opinions of persons who are experi- 

enced, older than we are, and prudent, no less than 
to their demonstrations ; for because they have ob- 
tained from their exi)cricnce an acuteness of moral 
vision, they see correctly. What^j therefore, is the 
nature of wisdom and of prudence, what the ob- 
jects of both, and the fiict that each is the virtue 
of a different part of the soul, has been stated. 

^ The tneaning of this passage is as follows : It has been 
held that a disposition to form a candid judgment of men and 
things, an ability to comprehend and grasp the sa^estionsof 
other minds, independently of the power of reasoning out coa- 
clusions for ourselves ; and, lastly, a moral sense of right and 
wrong, by which we have a perception of the principles of 
moral action, are natural gifts ; as a sign or evidence of 
this, it has been observed that these faculties are more espe- 
cially developed at particular periods of life, in the same 
way that physical properties are. But <TO(l>ia, t.e. scientific 
knowledge, which is based upon demonstration, and is in fact 
a demonstrative habit, must for this reason he the result of an 
active exercise of the perceptive and reasoning powers, and 
therefore cannot be natural, but must be acquired. 

s^ That is, demonstrations have for their origin and foun- 
dation first principles, of which intuition takes cognizance, and 
the object of demonstration is to arrive at conclusions which 
come under the province of intuition likewise. 
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CHAP. XII. 

On ike utility of Wisdom and Prudence. 

The question might be asked, how are these habits I. 
useful ? for wisdom does not contemplate any of Thwe ob- 
the means by which a man will become happy ; for iu^^^^u^ ^ 
it relates to no production. Prudence, indeed, has of (hpovnffu 
this property; yet with a view to wliat is there wndaopla, 
any need of it, if it is the knowledge of the things ^rat, 
which are just, and honourable, and advantageous 
to man, and these are what the good man praxrtiscs ? 
But we are not at all the more apt to practise them 2. 
because we know them, that is, if the virtues are 
habits ; just as we are not more apt to be healthy 
'from the knowledge of wholesome things, nor of . 
things likely to cause a good habit of body (that 
is, the things which are so called not because they 
cause the habit, but because they result from it) ;'^» 
for we are not at aU more apt to put in practice 
the arts of medicine or gymnastics, merely because 
we know them. 

But it may be said, if we must not call a man S. 
prudent on these grounds, but only for becoming Second. 
virtuous, it would not be at all usefiil to those who 
are already good ; agaru, it would not be useful to 
those who do not possess prudence ; for it will make 
no difference to them whether they possess it them- 
nelves, or obey others who possess it ; for it would 
be quite sufficient for us, just as in the case of 

^ This sentence which I have enclosed in a parenthesis is 
tntended to explain the sense in which Aristotle uses the terms 
vyuivd and cveicriKa. A passage in the Topics, I. xiii. 10. 
lUostrates this : — 

r rb fikv vyuiag ttoii^tikov, (1.) 

vytttvbv Xiyfrai \ to ck ... 0vXa«criic6i/. (2.) 

[ TO Se ••• (JTifiavTiKov. (3.) 
Now as the symptoms or evidences of health are the results of 
the healthy habit or condition, the sense in which the term is 
■sed here is the third. — See Chase's note, p. 225 
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health ; for when we wish to be well, we do not 
^•Td. begin to learn the art of medicine. But besides^ 
it would appear absurd, i^ though it is inferior 
to wi«^om, it is, nevertheless, to be superior to 
it ; for that which produces, always rules and 
directs in each particular case. On these subjects, 
therefore, we must speak, for hitherto we have only 
raised questions about them. 

4. First, then, let us assert, that wisdom and pru- 
Answers to dence must be eligible for their own sakes, since 
tt^eo jcc- ^Yiej are the virtues, one of each part of tho 

soul, even if neither of them produces any effect 
Secondly, they do really produce an effect, although 
not in the same way as medicine produces health, 
but as health is the efficient cause of healthiness, 
so is wisdom the efficient cause of happiness; for 
being part of virtue in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term, it causes, by being possessed, and bv 

5. energizing, a man to be happy. Again, its work 
will be accomplished by prudence and mpi^ virtue; 
for virtue makes the end and aim correct, and pru- 

The use- dence the means. But of the fourth part of the 
fulnf'ss of soxil that is, the nutritive, there is no such "virtue : 
♦P'""»«c. for the performance or non-performance of moral 
action is not in any case in its power. 

To answer the objection, that we are not at all 
more likely to practise honour and justice on 
account of prudence, we must begin a little ftirther 
*• back, making this our commencement. Just as we 
say that some who do just actions, are not yet 
just ; those, for instance, who do what is enjoined 
by the laws involuntarily, or ignorantly, or for 
some other cause, and not for its own sake, though 
nevertheless they do what they ought and what a 
good man ought to do ; in the same manner, it 
seems, that a man must do all these things, bcdng 
at the same time of a certain disposition, in order 
♦o be good ; I mean, for instance, from deliberate 
preference, and for the sake of the acts themselves 
7. Virtue, therefore, makes the deliberate preference 
correct ; but it \a not t\ie ^wct oi VaW<&, "Ni^ <A 
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some other faculty^ to direct aright those things 
which must be done with a view to that principle. 
But we must stop and hpeak on these subjects with 
more deamess. 

Now, there is a certain faculty which is called 8. 
cleverness ; " the nature of which is to be able to ^«'»'"''»ic- 
doy and to attain, those things which conduce to 
the aim proposed. If, therefore, the aim be good, 
the cleverness is praiseworthy ; but if it be bad, it 
becomes craft :iJ therefore we call prudent men clever, 
and not .crafty. Now prudence is not the same 9. 
as this fisiculty, nor is it without this faculty. But It is not 
the habit is produced upon this eye, as it were, i^^^cal 
of the soul, not without virtue, as we have already ^p^„„<y,^ 
stated, and as is manifest. For the syllogisms of although' 

* Cleverness (^ccvorijc) is, according to Aristotle, a natural 1^ 
fibcnlty, or aptness, which, in itself, is neither good nor bad ; 
it may be either used or abused, — ^if abused, it is craft {irav' 
ovpyia). It is capable of being cultivated and improved, 
and when perfected it becomes (ppovritriQ, As cleverness thus 
perfected by the addition of moral virtue becomes prudence, 
so natural virtue, with Aristotle, who believes that man is 
endowed, becomes perfect virtue by the addition of prudence. 
Not that Aristotle believed that man was capable of actually 
attaining such a height of perfection : he evidently belieiied 
that it was beyond human power. It is the theoretical standai d 
which he proposes to the Ethical student for him to aim at, 
and to approach as near as bis natural powers will permit him. 
Thus, Revelation, whilst it teaches us the corruption of human 
nature, bids us be perfect even as our Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 

Aristotle's theory of the existence of natural virtue bears a 
dose resemblance to Bishop Butler's idea of the constitution 
of human nature as laid down in his first three sermons and 
the preface to them : — " Our nature is adapted to virtue as 
much as the nature of a watch is adapted to measure time. 
Nothing can possibly be more contrary to nature than vice. ■ 
Poverty and disgrace, tortures and death, are not so contrary 
to it. Every man is naturally a law to himself, and may find 
within himself the rule of right, and obligations to follow it." 

A The original word here translated craft is vavovpyia. As 
SiivdrriCt which signifies cleverness, generally is, when directed 
to a good end, subject to the restrictions of sound and upright 
moral principles ; so when these are removed, it degenerates 
into vavovpyiaf which signifies equal ability, but in addition, 
an untcmpulous readiness to do everythinft whatever. TVah | 

is implied in its etymology, \ 
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moral conduct have as their principle^ t. e. their major 
premiss, mnce such and such a thing is the cod 
and the chief good, i. e, anything. For let it be for 
the sake of ai-gument, anything ; but this is not 
visible except to the good man ; for depravity dis- 
torts the moral vision, and causes it to be deceived 
on the subject of moral principles. So that it is 
clearly impossible for a person who is not good to 
be prudent. 



CHAP. XIII. 

Of Virtue proper. 



1 . We must again investigate the subject of virtue. For 
Ks 0po- virtue admits of relation of the same kind as that 
^£iv6Tnc "wl^ch prudence bears to cleverness ; that is, the 
jo is natural two kinds of virtue are not identically the same, but 
virtue to gimiUr ; such is the relation which exists between 
Mrtuc natural virtue and virtue proper. For all men 

ropei. think that each of the points of moral character 
exists in us in some manner naturally ; for we possess 
justice, temperance, valour, and the other virtues, 

2. immediately from our birth. But yet we are in 
search of something different, namely, to be pro- 
perly virtuous, and that these virtues should exist 

DifTerence in US in a different manner ; for natural habitB 
between exist in children and brutes, but without intellect 
natural ^hev are evidently hurtfiil. Yet so much as this is 

virtue and 

▼irtue evident to the senses, that as a strong body which 

proper. moves without sight meets with great faUs, from 
the want of sight, so it is in the present instance : 
but if it gets the addition of iutellect, it acts much 
better. Now the case of the habit is similar, and 
imder similar circimistances will be properly virtue. 
So that, as in the case of the feculty which forms 
opinions, there are two forms, cleverness and pru- 
dence; so in the moral there are likewise two, 
natural virtue and virtue proper ; and of tlies^ 
virtue proper is not p^odwce^ tr^^wsJc, ^T>\^ts&iQ^ 
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Therefore it has been said that all the virtues 3. 
%te prudences. And Socrates, in one part was right 
in his inquiry, but in the other wrong. For in 
€hat he thought that all the virtues are prudences, 
bao wwi wrong ; but in that he said that they are 
nol "without prudence, he was right. And this is 
a s^gn ; for now all men, when they define vii'tue, 
add also that it is a habit, according to right reason, 
stating also to what things it has reference ; now 
that is right reason which is according to prudence. 
All men, therefore, seem in some way to testify 4. 
that such a habit as is according to prudence, is 
virtue. But it is necessary to make a slight change ; Virtue,n3t 
for virtue is not only the habit according to, but in ^^h *^«''/ 
conjunction with, right reason ; and prudence is the Zl%ut' 
same as right reason on these subjects. Socrates, ^f/ 6p9ot 
therefore, thought that the virtues were " reasons," \6yov, 
i. e. reasoning processes ; for he thought them all Socrates* 
sciences : but we think them joined with reason. opi"»o»- 

It is clear, therefbre, from what has been said, 5. 

that it is impossible to be properly virtuous with- Prudence 

out prudence, or prudent without moral virtue. "?T ^^J^^ 

viftue 111- 
Moreover, the argument by which it might be separable. 

urged that the virtues are separate from each This is true 
other, may in this way be refiited, for (they say) of virtue 
the same man is not in the highest degree naturally V^^V^^y but 
adapted for all : so that he will have got one al- tural virtue. 
ready, and another not yet. Now this is possible in 
the case of the natural virtues ; but in the case of 
those from the possession of which a man is called 
absolutely good, it is impossible ; for with prudence, 
which is one, they will aU exist together.^ It is 0, 

•* This view of the practical nature of <^p6vr\(jiQ, and of itss 
being inseparable from moral virtue, so that if a man possesses 
perf^ prudence, it develops itself in perfect obedience to the 
moral law ; and the perfection of the one implies the perfection 
of the other also, is analogous to the relation which exists be- 
tween faith and obedience in Christian ethics. A living faitii 
necessarily brings forth good works, and by them a living faith 
is as evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruits. He, 
therefore, who possesses true faith possesses all virtue ; and lu 
proportion to the imperfection of obedience \stheVti\YeT^.tcW<iXk 
tif£kftt^ 
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elear, too, even if prudence were not practical, there 
would be need of it, because it is tbe virtue of one 
part of the soul, and because the deliberate pre- 
ference cannot be correct without prudence, nor 
without virtue ; for the one causes us to choose the 
end, and the other to put in prsLctice the means ; 
yet it has not power over wisdom, nor over the 
siiperior parts of the soul ; just as medicine is not 
better than health ; for it does not make use of it, 
but sees how it may be produced. It gives direc- 
tions, therefore, for its sake, but not to it. Besides^ 
it would be the same kind of thing as if one should 
say, that the political science has power over the 
fiods, because it gives directions respecting all things 
in the stata 
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BOOK VII 



CHAP. I. 

•Of a kind of Heroic Virtue, and of Continence ^ and m lik€ 

manner of their contraries. 

After what has been already said, we must moke 1. 
another beginning,* and state, that there are three J^'*® , |^ 

forms of things to be avoided in morals — ^vice, in- avJJJdcd : 

continence, brutality. The contraries of two oi Vice, in- 
these are self-evident : for we call one virtue, the continenc*. 
other continence : but, as an opposite to brutality, J^'^^^^^' 
it would be most suitable to name the virtue which opposjtes • 
is above human nature, a sort of heroic and divine vu-tue. 
virtue, such as Homer has made Priam attribute t) Continence 
Hector, because of his exceeding goodness — Heroic 

— — "Nor did be seem 
The son of mortal man, but of a god.'' ^ 

* It is not Terr easy to see at first the connection between 
the fonr remaining books and the preceding six. The follow- 
ing is the explanation given by Muretus. In the commence- 
ment of the sixth book Aristotle has taught that two conditions 
are requisite to the perfection of moral virtue : first, that the 
moral sense (o vouq 6 TrpaKriKd^) should judge correctly; 
next, that the appetites and passions should be obedient to its 
decisions. But though the moral judgment should be correct, 
the will is generally in opposition to it. If in this conflict 
reason is victorious, and compels the will, though reluctant, to 
obey, this moral state is continence ; if, on the contrary, the 
will overcomes the reason, the result is incontinence. It was 
essential to a practical treatise to treat of this imperfect or in- 
choate Tirtne, as well as to discuss the theory of moral perfec- 
tion. The case is somewhat analogous to that of physical 
science, in which we first lay down theoretically the natural 
laws without reference to the existence of any impedimentSt 
and then modify our theory by calculating and dlowinjE fix. 
the effects of perturbations and resistances. 

• J2. xjir. 268. 

N 
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1. So tliat ii^ as is commonly said, men become gods 
because of excess of virtue, the babit, wbich is op- 
posed to brutality, would evidently be sometbing of 
that kind : for just as there is no vice or virtue in 
a brute, so also there is not in a god :^ but in the 
one case there is something more precious than 
virtue; and in the other something different in 
kind from vice. 

3. But since the existence of a godlike man is a 
rare thing (as the Lacedaemonians, when they admire 
any one exceedingly, are accustomed to say, He is 

Brutality a godlike man), so the brutal character is rare 
rare, chiefly j^uQugst men, and is mostly found amongst barba- 
barbarians. riai^-*^° But some cases anse trom disease and bodily 
mutilations : and those who go beyond the rest of 
mankind in vice we call by this bad name. Of 
such a disposition as this we must make mention 
subsequently :^ of vice we have spoken before. 

4. We must, however, treat of incontinence, and 
TTie plan softness, and luxury, and of continence and patience : 
cument'^' ^^^ ^® must neither form our conceptions of each of 

them as though they were the same habitswith virtue 
and Aice, nor as though they were belonging to a 
different genus. But, as in other cases, we must first 
state the phenomena ; and, after raising difficulties, 
then exhibit if we can all the opinions that have 
been entertained on the subject of these passions ; 
or if not all, the greatest number, and the most 
important ; for if the difficulties are solved, and the 
most approved opinions left, the subject will have 
been explained siifficiently. 
&• It is a common opinion, then, first, that oon- 
. ^'^ tinence and patience belong to the number of things 

'^ good and praiseworthy ; but incontinence and effe- 

minacy to that of things bad and reprehensible. 
That the continent man is identical with him. who 

^ In the tenth book, c. viii., it will be seen that Aristotle 
proyes that the gods cannot possess any Tirtaous energies, 
except that of contemplation. 

*^ See the description of the cannibalism of the inhabitants 
ofCoptus and Tent'sra, 3\w. S«X. x'?. 

^ See the fifth and s\xt\i cYi^Li^X-wa oi V!io:Aa\»o^ 
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abides by bis detenaiiiation ; and the incontinc?iit, 
with him who departs from his determination. That 
the incontinent man, knowing that things are bad, 
does them at the instigation of passion ; but the 
continent man, knowing that the desires are bad, 
revises to follow them in obedience to reason. That 
the temperate man is continent and patient : but 
some thmk that every one who is both continent 
and patient is temperate.; others do not. Some 
call the intemperate man incontinent, and the 
incontinent intemperate, indiscriminately ; othei-s 
assert that they are different. As to the prudent 
man, sometimes it is said that it is impossible for 
him. to be incontinent ; at other times, that some 
men both prudent and clever are incontinent. 
Lastly, men are said to be incontinent of anger, 
and honour, and gain. These are the statements 
generally made. 

CHAP. 11. 

Certain Questions respecting Temperance and Intemperance, 

A QUESTION might arise, how any one forming a 1. 
Tight conception is incontinent. Some say, that if 3rd point 
he has a scientific knowledge, it is impossible : for ^^o^^siderec 
it is strange, as Socrates thought,^ if science exists 
in the man, that anything else should have the 
masteiy, and drag him about Kke a slave. So- The opi . 
crates, indeed, resisted the argument altogether, as nion of 
if incontinence did not exist : for that no one form- Socratet. 
ing a right conception acted contrary to what is 

* Aristotle (Magna Moral.) says, that in the opinion of 
Socrates no one would choose evil, knowing that it was evil : 
bat the inccmtinent man does so, being influenced by passion, 
therefore he thought there was no such thing as incontinence. 
This doctrine of Socrates doubtless originated, firstly, from his 
belief that man's natural bias and inclination was towards 
virtue, and that therefore it was absurd to suppose he would 
pursue vice except involuntarily or ignorantly. Secondly, 
from his doctrine that the knowledge of the pritid\Aes «sA 
Uws of morahtjr was as capable of ccrtaii^.ty and a^cxiiXfkC^ vt& 
iluxse of matbematiad scieDce. 

v2 
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best, but only through ignorance. Now, this ac- 
count is at variance with the phenomena ; and we 
must inquire concerning this passion, if it proceeds 
from ignoran'ce, what manner of ignorance it is ; 
for that the incontinent man, before he is actually 
imder the influence of passion, thinks that he ought 

2. not to yield, is evident. There are some who con- 
cede one point, but not the rest ; for that nothing 
is superior to science they allow : but that no one 
acts contrary to what they think best they do not 
allow : and for this reason they say, that the incon- 
tinent mail is overcome by pleasures, not having 
science, but opinion. But still, if it is opinion, and 
not science, nor a strong conception, which opposes^ 
but a weak one, as in persons who are doubtmg^ the 
not persisting in this in opposition to strong de- 
sires is pardonable : but vice is not pardonable, noi 
anything else which is reprehensible. 

3. Perhaps, then, it may be said that it is pru- 
fttb point, dence which opposes, for this is the strongest. But 

this is absurd ; for then the same man will at once 
be prudent and incontinent : but not a single indi- 
vidual would assert that it is the character of the 
prudent man willingly to do the most vicious things. 
Besides this, it has been shown l?efore that the pru- 
dent man is a practical man ; for he has to do with 
the practical extremes, and possesses all the other 
virtues. 

4. Again, if the continent character consists in hav- 
ttli point, ing strong and bad desires, the temperate man will 

not be continent, nor the continent temperate ; for 
excess does not belong to the temperate man, nor 
the possession of bad desires. But, nevertheless, 
the continent man must have bad desires j for if 
the desires are good, the habit, which forbids him 
to follow them, is bad : so that continence would 
not be in all cases good ; and if they are weak and 
not bad, there is nothing grand in overconung 
them ; and if they are both bad and weak, there is 
toothing great in doing ro. 
^. Ai^nin, if contmeuce makA'^ ^ TCksaai VajSfisvRji v\ 
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suUiere to every opinion, it is bad ; as, fcr instance^ 2iid point 
if it makes him inclined to adhere to a fklse one : 
and if incontinence makes him depart from eyery 
opinion, some species of incontinence wiU be good ; 
as, ibr instance, the case of Keoptolcmus in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles ; for he is praiseworthy 
for not adhering to what Ulysses persuaded him 
to do, because he felt pain in telling a lie. Again, 6 
the sophistical argument, called " \l/ev^6fieyoQ,^ causes 
a difficulty : ^ for because they wish to prove para- 
doxes, in order that they may appear clever when 
they succeed, the syllogism, which is framed, be- 
comes a difficulty : for the intellect is as it were 
in bonds, inasmuch it does not wish to stop, because 
it is not satisfied with the conclusion ; but it can- 
not advance, because it cannot solve the argument. 
And from one mode of reasoning it comes to pass 7. 
that folly, together with incontinence, becomes vir- 
tue ; for it acts contrary to its conceptions through 
incontinence ; but the conception which it foimd 
was, that good was evil, and that it ought not to 
be done : so that it will practise what is good, and 
not what is eviL 

Again, he who practises and pursues what is 8. 
pleasant from being persuaded that it is light, and On this 
after deliberate choice, would appear to be better J^ppositioi 
than the man who does so not from deliberation, ^^^' 
but from incontinence ; for he is more easily cured, more cura 
because he may be persuaded to change ; whereas ble than 

to the incontinent man the proverbial expression *^® incon- 

,. , 1 * '' tinent. 

IS applicable, 

** When water chokes, what is one to drink after ?" » 

' This fallacy is denominated by Cicero '* Mentiens." The 
author of it is said to have been Eubulides, the Milesian. The 
following is the form of it : *' When I lie, and say that I lie, 
do I lie or do I speak the truth ? Thus, e. ff., Epiinenides, the 
Cretan, said that all his countrymen were liars ; did he then 
■peak the truth ? If you say he did, it may be answered, that 
he told a lie, inasmuch as he himself was a Cretan ; if you say 
he did not, it may be answered, that he spoke the tcxiVVx^ iQt 
the same reason. *' 
f This proverb is nppUcMe to tlie arj5un\enl \u \.\ie ^o^ovi. 
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For if lie had been per£>iiaJed to do what he does 
ho might have been re-persuaded, and thus have 
desisted ; but now, although j)ei*suaded, nevertheless 
he acts contrary to that conviction. 
9. Again, if there are incontinence and continenco 
*th point. Qj^ every object-matter, who is he who is simply 
called incontinent? for no one is guilty of every 
species of incontinence ; but there are some whom 
we call incontinent simply. The difficulties, then, 
are somewhat of tliis nature; and of them we 
must remove some, and leave others ; for the solu- 
tion of the difficulty is the discovery of the truth. 



CHAP. III. 



How it U possible for one who has Knowledge to be 

Incontinent, 

1. FiBST, then, we must consider whether men are 
Tlifte incontinent, having knowledge or not, and in what 
questions ^^^ having knowledge. Next, with what sort of 

' objects we must say that the continent and incon- 
tinent have to do ; I mean, whether it is every 
pleasure and pain, or some particular ones. Thirdly, 
whethei the continent and patient are the same 
or difcrent. And in Hke manner we must con- 
sider all other subjects which are akin to this 
speculation. 

2. The beginning of the discussion is, whether the 
The object- continent and incontinent differ in the object, or 
matter and ^ ^j^^ manner : I mean, whether the incontinent 

manner .. I'l in. v* tj* 

cor.Macred. ^^^ ^ incontment merely from being employed m 
this particular thing ; or whether it is not that^ 
but in the manner; or whether it is not that, 

3. but the result of both. Next, whether inconti- 

mg way. Water is the most natural remedy for choking ; but 
if water itself chokes, what further remedy can be applied. So 
reason is the best remedy for vice ; but the incontinent man 

acts in defiance of reason, — ^tve \\a% X\\e x^ttv^ds ^ hut it docs not 

profit him, what more theu caiv \ie ^oue": 
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nence and continence are on every object-matter 
or not : for he that is called simply incontinent, is 
not so in everything, but in the same things with 
wliich the intemperate is concerned : nor is he so 
from having reference to these things absolutely 
(for then it would be the same as intemperance),, 
bjit from having reference to them in a particular 
manner : for the intemperate is led on by deliberate 
choice, thinking that he ought always to pursue 
present pleasure : the incontinent does not think 
so, but nevertheless pursues it. 

Now as to the question whether it be a true 4, 
opinion, and not science, in opposition to which ^^ matters 
men are incontinent, makes no diflference as to ^^ g^^^^ ^ 
the argument : for some who hold opinions, do man acts 
not feel any doubt, but think that they know for irapd 
certain. If then those, who hold opinions, be- ^^^^^ ^^^' 
cause their convictions aie weak, will act contrary |^^^-J^^i*^. 
to their conception, more than those who have 
knowledge, then knowledge will in nowise differ 
from opinion : for some are convinced of what they 
think, no less than othera are of what they know : 
Heraclitus is an instance of this.^ But since we 5. 
speak of knowing in two ways (for he that pos- How the 
sesses, but does not use his knowledge, as well as incontinent 
he that uses it, is said to have knowledge), there ^^^ *^°^" 
will be a difference between tJie having it, but not i^rnun. 
using it, so as to see what we ought not to do, and First way. 
the having it and using it. 

Again, since there are two kinds of propositions, 6. 
universal and particular, there is nothing to hinder Second 
one who possesses both from acting contrary to ^^y* 
knowledge, usiag indeed the universal, but not the 
particular ; for particulars are the subjects of moral 
action. There are also two different applications of 7. 
the univei'sal— one to the person and one to the 

^ Heraclitus, although he said that all his conclusions rested 
on opinion, not on knowledge, still defended them as perti- 
naciously, and believed their truth as firmly as other philoso- 
]iher8, who a&serted that theirs were founded on knoTiYe^ib.— 
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thing ;^ as, for instance, a person knows that di^ 
food is good for every man, and that thds is a man 
or that such and t?nch a thing is dry; but as to 
^vhether this is such and such a thing, either he 
does not possess the knowledge or does not use it 
In these two cases the difference will bo inconceivably 
great, so much so, that in one case knowledge involves 
no absurdity, but in the other a very great one. 

8. Again, it is possible to possess knowledge in a 
fLlrd way. different manner from those above mentioned ; for 
we see the habit differing in the possessing but not 
using knowledge, so that in a manner he has it and 
has it not; such as the person who is asleep, or mad, 
or drunk. Now, those who are imder the influence 
of passion are affected in the same way ; for anger, 
and sensual desires, and so forth, evidently alter 
the bodily state, and in some they even cause 
madness. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
say, that the incontinent are in a similar condition 

£>, to these. But the fact of their uttering sentiments 
which must have proceeded from knowledge is no 
proof to the contrary, for those who are under the 
influence of these passions recite demonstrations and 
verses of Empedocles;J and those who have learnt 

* The great difficulty which commentators have found in 
explaining this confessedly obscure passage appears to me to 
arise from this ; they have not observed that the expressions 
rb KaOoXov 10* tavToVj and to kuOoXov itri tov irpayfiaTO^ 
do not describe two different kinds of universals, but the ul> • 
▼ersalas related to two different kinds of particulars ; e.g., to 
the major premiss, " All dry meats are good for man/' may 
be attached two different kinds of minors ; either, *' This is a 
man," or " Such and such a thing is dry." The relation of 
the major to the minor in the first case is to KaOoXov l^' 
iavToVf and it would appear absurd to conceive that any one 
could go wrong. In the second case the relation is to Ka96\o» 
iiri TOV TrpdyfiaroQj and here there is no absurdity. We 
cannot help knowing that this is a man, — we may not knorvr 
that 9uch and such a thing is dry. 

As rational beings, we all act on a syllogistic process. It is 

generally found that even in the case of lunatics the reasoning 

is correct, though the premisses are false, — the premisses being 

/iiiluenced by the delusions wivdet -wVvicVv tUe^ labour. 

i How often do we ftud tViat \\\e ^vs\t\^ vxXX&tmxc^ \» ^vskA 
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for the first time string sentences together, but do 
not yet understand them, for they must grow with 
their growth, and this requires time ; so that wo 
must suppose the incontinent utter these sentiments 
in the same manner in which actors do. 

Again, one might consider the cause physically^ 10. 
in the following manner : — There is one opinion Fourthwayt 
upon universals, and another upon those particulars 
which are immediately under the dominion of sensa- 
tion ; and when one opinion is formed out of the 
two, the soul must necessarily assert the conclusion, 
and if it is a practical matter^ must immediately act 
upon it : for instance, if it is right to taste every- 
thing sweet, and this is sweet, as being an individual 
belonging to this class, then he who has the power 
and is not prevented, when he puts these two to- 
gether, must necessarily act. When, therefore, one 11. 
universal opinion exists in us, which forbids us to 
taste ; and another that everything sweet is pleasant, 
and this particular thing is sweet; and the last 
universal energizes, and desire happens to be pre- 
sent ; the first xmiversal tells us to avoid this par- 
ticular thing, but desire leads us to pursue it ; for 
it is able to act as a motive to each of the parts of 
man's nature. So that it comes to pass that he in 12. 
a manner acts incontinently from reason and from Why htunt 
opinion : not that the latter is opposed to the ^'^S"?*. ** 
former naturally, but accidentally ; for it is the de- continent 
sire, and not the opinion, which is opposed to right 
reason. So that for this reason brutes are not in- 
moral sentiments is quite consistent with hypocrisy ; and that 
the use of a particular system of religious phraseology is no 
sure Indication of a truly Christian temper and character. In 
such cases as these the characters of Charles Surface and 
Mawwonn furnish us with a valuable moral lesson. 

^ The subject is here said to be treated physically, because 
the argument is founded upon the nature of the soul, its parts, 
functions, &c. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
" physiologically.'' 

^ The word in the original (Tronjncd) is here translated 
** practical matter/' because it is used as opposed to ^lutpn- 
rtKOL ; just as in ISnglish we oppose the words pt^vctvcil «a\^ 
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contineni, because they hare no umversal ooncep* 
tions^ but only an instinct of particulars and 
memory. 

13. But as to how the ignorance is put an end to, 
How the in- and the incontinent man again becomes possessed 
continent ^f knowledge, the account to be given is the same 

krTowledee! ^ *^^* ^^ ^ ^^^^^^"^ drunk or asleep, and ib not pecu- 
liar to this passion ; and tliis account we must hear 
fix)m physiologists. But since the last \i. e, the 
particular] proposition is an opinion formed by the 
perceptive faculties, and influences the actions, he, 
who is under the influence of passion, either does 
not possess this, or possesses it not as though he had 
knowledge, but merely as though he repeated, like 
jf a drunken man, the T(3rses of Empedocles. And 

.' this is the case, because the last proposition is not 

universal, and does not appear to be of a scientiflc 
character in the same way that the universal does. 

14. And that which Socrates sought seems to result : 
Socmtes' for the passion does not arista when that, whicli 
opinion. appears properly to be knowledge, is present ; nor 

lit; is this dragged about by the passion ; but it is> 

when that opinion is present wluch is the result of 
sensation. On the question, therefore, of acting 
incontinently with knowledge, or without, and how 
it is possible to do so with knowledge, let what has 
been said be considered sufficient. 



CHAP, iy: 



With what sort of subjects he who ts absolutely inconiineni 

haj< to do, 

1. We must next consider, whether any one is abso- 
?tJi poi:it. lutely incontinent, or whether aD are so in particular 
cases ; and if the former is the case, with reference 
to what sort of things he is so. Now that the 
continent and patient, the incontinent and efifenii- 
«»iice, are so wit\i res^ec^ V.o \\feS5««!rea and paitf^ 
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is evident. But since some of those things wldch 2, 

produce pleasure are necessary, and others, though Pleasures 

chosen for their own sakes, yet admit of excess, °f ^^^ 

those which are corporeal are necessary : I mean j^gcessarr 

those which relate to the gratification of the appetite, 

and such corporeal pleasures as we have stated to be 

the object of intemperance and temperance ; others Unncces- 

are not necessary, but chosen for their own sakes ; sary. 

I mean, for instance, victory, honour, wealth, and 

such like good and pleasant things. Now those, 3^ 

who are in excess in these, contraiy to the right Inconti- 

reason, which is in them, we do not call simply incon- nence in 

tment, but we add, incontinent of money, of gain, of ^^^ latter 

•i . . ' ^ ' .'.•/• so termed 

Honour, or anger, but not sunply mcontmeut ; as il ^^^^ ^^^^ 

they were different, and called so only from ana- logj^. 
logy ; just as to the generic term man we add the 
difference, "who was victor at the Olympic games;" 
for in this case the common description differs a little 
from that which peculiarly belongs to him.'" And 
this is a sign : incontinence is bls^med, not only as 
an error, but also as a sort of vice, either abso- 
lutely, or in some particular ^case : but of the other 
characters no one is so blamed* But of those who 4. 
indulge in carnal pleasures, with respect to which Character 

we caXL a man temperate and intemperate, he, who °'*°® "^7 

coDtinent 
pursues the excesses of things pleasant, and avoids (^^XcDc). 

the excesses of tilings painful, a& hunger and thirst, 
heat and cold, and all things which have to do with 
touch and taste, not from deliberately prefening. 
but contrary to his deliberate preference and judg- 
ment, is called incontinent simply, without the addi- 
tion, that he is so in this particular thing; anger, 
for example. 

A sign of it is this : men are called effeminate 5. 
in these, but in none of the others : and for this The incon- 
reason we class together the incontinent and intem- ^^p^^^^ 

■ As we distinguish an Olympic victor from other men by together, 
the addition of this differential property to the common term 
man ; so we distinguish simple from particular incontinence 
by adding to the word *' incontinent ' the diffeteuce *' qH 
tDger,*' Sec. 
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perate, and also the contineBt and temperate, bul 
not any of the others, because the former are in u 
manner conversant with the same pleasures and 
pams. They are indeed concerned with the same, 
but not in the same manner; for the temperate 
and intemperate deliberately prefer them, the others 
do not. 

6. Therefore we should call him who pursues ex- 
J^erence oesses and avoids moderate pains, not from desire, 
thcm^^" or, if at all, a slight desire, more intemperate thaii 

he who does so from strong desire : ^ for what 
would the former have done, if he had been influ- 
enced in addition by youthful desire, and excessive 

7. pain at the want of things necessaiy t But since 
some desires and pleasures belong to the class of 
those which are honourable and good (for of things 
pleasant, some are eligible by nature, some the con- 
trary, and others indifferent, as, for instance, accord- 
ing to our former division, the pleasures cJmiected 
with money, and gain, and victory, and honour)^ 
in all such pleasures, and in those which are indif- 
ferent, we are not blamed for feeling, or desiring^ 
or loving them, but for doing this somehow in 

8. excess. Therefore all who are overcome by, or 
Excess even pursue, what is by nature honom»ble and ffood 

in pleASures *^ * *' o * 

natorally contrary to reason, are blamed; as for example, 

good is those who are very anxious, and more so than they 

blamed. ought to be, for honour, or for their children an^ 

parents (for these are goods^ and those, who a» 

anxious about them, are praised) ; but, nevertheleday 

there may be excess even in ' the case of these, ijf 

any one, like Niobe, were to fightTa^dnst the gods, 

or were to act like Satyrus sumameaPhilopater, with 

respect to his duty to his father; for he was thought 

to be excessively foolish. 

9^ There is therefore no depravity in those cases 

It is not for the reason given, that each belongs to the class 

actually of things which are by nature chosen for their own 



fioxOijpia, 



■ The yielding to slight temptations shows greater depravity 
than the giving way to strong ones. A similar maxim it lak 
doirn in the B.het. 1. xw., V\^ xes^tcX \a >Mfe ^Vs^'oaiddAe* 
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Bakes ; but still the excesses are bad aud to tm 
avoided. So also there is no incontinence ; for in- 
<;ontinence is not only to be avoided, but it belongs 
also to the class of things blameablc. But &om the 
umilaritj of the affection, we use the term incon- 
tinence, with the addition of the idea of relation : 
just as we call a man a bad physician and a bad 
actor, whom we would not absolutely call bad. As, 
therefore, in these instances we would not call them 
90 absolutely, because each is not really a vice, but 
we call them so from analogy ; so in the other case Object- 
it is clear that we must suppose that only to be in- matter of 

^lontinence and continence, which has the same co^^mence 
«•_.,. •ill 1 • X ftiid iDCon* 

object-matter with temperance and mtemperance. tinence 

In the case of anger, we use the term analogically ; the same ai 
and therefore we call a man incontinent, adding "of thatoftem- 
anger," just as we add " of honour," or " of gain." perance 

perance. 

CHAP. V. 

Of Brutality t and the forms of it. 

But sinoe some things are pleasant by nature (and 1. 
of these, some are absolutely so, others relatively Division 
to different kinds of animals and men), others are voi<^r 
pleasant not from nature, but some owing to bodily 
injuries, others from custom, and others from na- 
tural depravity, in each of these we may observe 
corresponding habits.^ I mean by brutal habits, 2. 
for instance, the case of that woman,® who, they say, Examples 



n» 'Hdsa 



fit 



KTH ov <bv(ni 

I ! 

kirXSiQ Kard yivrj i^iSi nripuffeiQ di eOrj Sid fiox^^pA^c 

fV(TU£, 

• See Hor. de Arte Poet. ▼. 340. 

** Nmipransae Lamia vimm puemm extrt^tilfo^* 
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ripped up women with child, Mid devonrcd the 
childrou ; or the practices, in which it is said that 
some savages about Pontus delight, such as raw 
meat, or human flesh, or in giving their children 
to each other for a feast ; or what is said of Phalaria 
3. These are brutal habits. Others originatie in some 
people from disease and madness; such was the 
case of him who sacrificed and ate his mother, and 
of him who ate his feUow-slave's liver. Others 
arise from disease and custom; as the plucking of 
hair and biting of nails, and fuither the eating c^als 
and earth ; to which may be added unnatural pas- 
sion ; for these things origuia/e sometimes from 
nature, sometimes from custom ; as in the case of 
those who have been corrupted from childhood. 
•1. Those in whom nature is the cause, no one would 
Whenna- call incontinent; as no one would find &ult with 
ture IS tlie ^qj^^j^ f^j. ^^q peculiarities of their sex : and the 
case is the same with those who are through habit 
diseased. Now to have any of these habits iz out cf 

5. the limits of vice, as also is brutality. But when 
one has them, to conquer them or to be con- 
quered by them is not absolutely [continence or] 
incontinence, but only that which is called so fiiom 
resemblance ; in the same manner as we must say 
of him who is affected in this way with respect to 
anger, that he is incontinent of anger, not simply 
iiicontinent : for as to every instance of exoessivK 
folly, and cowardice, and int0«iperance, and rage 
some of them are brutal, and some proceed froji 

Disca>e. disease ; for. he, whose natural constitution is such, 
as to fear everything,, even ifm mouse squeaks, is 
cowardly with a bruti^ cowarcBce ; as ho who was 

6. afraid of a cat was cowardly from disease.? And of 
fools, those who are irrational by nature, and live 
only by sensual instincts,' are brutish, like some 
tribes of distant barbarians ; but others are so from 
disease ; for instance, epilepsy, or insanity. 

7. But it is possible only to have some of these 

^* Some that are mad| if they behold a cat." 
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oecaaionally, and not to be ovorcome by them ; I 
msaai, for instance, if Phalanff had restrained him- 
seli^ when he felt a desire to eat a child, or for 
Tiniiatiiral pleasures. It is possible also not only to 
have, but to be overcome by them. As, therefore, 8. 
in the case of depravity, that which is himian, is 
simply called depravity : and the other kind is called 
80 "with the addition that it is brutish or caused 
by disease, but not simply so : in the same manner 
it is clear that incontinence is sometimes brutish, 
and sometimes caused by disease ; but that is only 
called §0 simply, which is allied to human intem- 
perance. Therefore that incontinence and conti- 9. 
nence are only concerned with the same things as Metapho- 
intemperance and temperance, and that in other "^g^Jg"^ (? 
things there is another species of incontinence, called continence, 
80 metaphorically and not absolutely, is plain. 



CHAP. YI.q 



That Incontinence of Anger is less disgracrfvl than Incon^ 

iinence of Desire. 

TjET us now consider the fact, that incontinence of J* 
aptger is less disgraceful than incontinence of desire, ^ence of 
Var anger seems to listen somewhat to reason, desire wors9 
but to listen imperfectly ; as hasty servants, who than in- 
before they have heard the whole message, run continents 
away, and then misunderstand the order ; and dogs, ° ^^S^^' 
before they have considered whether it is a friend, 
if they only hear a noise, bark : thus anger, from a 
natural warmth and quickness, having listened, but 
not understood the order, rushes to vengeance. For 2« 
reason or imagination has declared, that the slight 
is an insult ; and anger, as if it had drawn the in- 
ference that it ought to quarrel with such a person, 
is therefore immediately exasperated. But desire, 
if reason or sense should only say that the thing is 

4 Compare with this chapter, Arist. Rhet. II. \\. \ keAY/vSoss^ 
Bntlfr'j Sermon upon Resentment* 
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3 pleasant, rushes to the enjoyment of it. So that 
anger in some sense follows reason, but desire does 
not ; it is therefom more disgraceful ; for he that 
is incontinent of auger, is, so to speak, oyercome bj 
reason ; but the other is overcome hj desire, and 
not by reason. 

4. Again, it is more pardonable to follow natural 

Ar^crmore appetites, for it is more pardonable to follow sach 

desires as are common to all, ond^ so &r forth as 

they are common. But anger and asperity are more 

5' natural than excessive and unnecessary deairea. It 
is like the case of the man who defended himself 
for beating his father, because, raid he, my &th6r 
beat his father, and he again bcit his ; and he, 
also (pointing to his child) will i>eat me^ when he 
becomes a man ; for it runs in our &mily. Andhe 
that was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the 
door, for that he himself had dragged his fiither so 

6. far. Again, those who are more insidioiu^ are 

Legs in- more imjust. Now the passionate man is not in- 
sidious. .,. '* ' i_ «• 1. J • • 
sidious, nor is anger, but is open ; whereas desire n 

so, as they say of Venus, 

** Cyprian goddess, weaver of deceit." 

And Homer says of the Cestufi^ 

** Allurement cheats the senses of the wise."' 

So that if this incontinence is more unjust, it is 

also more disgraceful than incontinence in anger, 

and is absolute incontinence, and in some sense vice. 

^ '^' Again, no one commits a rape under a feeling of 

Does not ? 'r . i. x /• \j^ 

imply P^^*""^ f "^^ every one, who acts from angepj ads 

wanton under a feeling of pain ; whereas he that commits 
insolence, a rape, does it with pleasure. If, then, those thinos 
are more unjust with which it is most just to be 
angry, then incontinence in desire is more unjust ; 
8 for there is no wanton insolence in anger. Conse- 
quently, it is plain, that incontinence of desire ui 
more disgraceful than that of anger, and that con- 
tinence and incontinence are conversant with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But we must understand 

' Horn n. w. 'iU*, ^o^t'%V.t«w^.\w»'lAV-l^l. 
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the different forms of these ; for^ as has been said at 
the beginning, some are hnman and natural^ both in 
kind and in degree ; others are bmtal ; and others 
arise from bodily injuries and disease ; but tem- 
perance and intemperance are only conversant with 
the first of these. For this reason we never call 
beasts temperate or intemperate, except metapho- 
rically, or if any kind of animals differ in some 
respect entireiji from another kind in wantonness 
and mischief, and voracity ; for they have no deli- 
berate choice, nor reason ; but are out of their 
nature, like human beings who are out of their 
mind. 

But brutality is a less evil than vice, though m^re 3. 
formidable ; for the best principle has not been Brutality, 
•destroyed, as in the himian being, but it has never *^* ?^*^ 
existed. It is just the same, therefore, as to com- 
pare the inanimate with the animate, in order to 
see which is worse ; for the vidousness of that which 
is without principle is always the less mischievous ; 
but intellect is the principle. It is therefore almost 
the same as to compare injustice with an unjust 
man ; for it is possible that either may be the 
worse ; for a vicious man can do ten thousand times 
as much harm as a beast. 



CHAP. VIL 



On the difference between Continence and Patience, and 
between Incontinence and Effeminacy, 

With respect to the pleasures and pains, the 1. 
desires and aversions which arise from touch and '^^^ !*■• 
taste (with which intemperance and temperance p^^^?^' 
have already been defined as being conversant), it 
Ib possible to be affected in such ai, manner, as to 
give way to those which the generality overcome ; 
«nd it is possible to ovei{x)me those to which the 
generality give way. Whoever, then, is so affected 
as regards pleasure, ia either incontinent ox oouldr 

o 
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nent; and as regards pain, either effeminate oi 
patient. But the habits of the generality are be- 
tween the two, although they incline rather to 

2. the worse. Now since some pleasures are necessary, . 
Intempe- yf}^Q others are not so, or only up to a certaip 

point, whilst their excesses and defects are not 
necessary ; the same holds good with desires and 
pains ; he who pursues those pleasures whidh are id 
excess, or pursucjs them to excess, or from delibe- 
rate preference, and for their own sakes, and not 
for the^ike of any further result, is intemperate ; 
for this man must necessarily be disinclined to re- 
pentance, so that he is incurable ; for the impeni- 
tent is incurable. He that is in the de&d^ is the 
opposite ; he that is in the mean, is temperate. 
The case is similar with him who shuns bodily 
pains, not from being overcome, but from delibe- 
rate preference. 

3. Of those who act without deliberate preference, 
one is led by pleasure ; another by the motiye oif 
avoiding the pain which arises from desire ; so that 
they differ from each other. But every one would 
think a man worse, if he did anything disgracefdl 
when he felt no desire, or only a slight one, than if 
he felt very strong desires ; and if he struck 
another without being angry, than if he had been 
angry ; for what would he have done, had he been 
under the influence of passion ? Therefore, the in- 

4^ temperate is worse than the incontinent. Of those 

Worse than then that have been mentioned, one is rather a 

iiiconti- species of effeminacy, the other is incontinent. The 

uencc. continent is opposed to the incontinent, and the 

patient to the effeminate ; for patience consists in 

resisting, continence in having the mastery; but 

to resist and to have the mastery differ in the same 

Continence '^^7 ^ ^^* being defeated differs from gainings 

better than victory. Therefore, also, continence is more eligi- 

patience. ble than patience. 

5. He who fails in resisting those things against 

effeminacy. -^Jiich the generality strive and 'prevail, is efifefmi- 

nate and sell-induLgeiit (^ov ^\i-\xvd>3l^noe is a epe 
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eies of effeminacy) ; lie who drags? his rdbe after 
him, that he may not be annoyed with the pain o£ 
canning it ; and who, imitating an invalid, does not 
think himself a wretched creature, although he 
xeisembles one who is. The case is the same with 6. 
continence and incontinence ; for it is not to be 
wondered at, if a man is overcome by violent and 
excessive pleasures or pains ; but it is pardonable, 
if he struggles against them (like the Philoctetes 
of Theodectes, when he had been bitten by the 
viper, or the Cercyon of Carcinus in the Alope ; 
and like those, who, though they endeavour to 
stifle their laughter, burst out, as happened to 
Xenophantus) ; but it is astonishing, if any one is 
overcome by and cannot resist those which the 
generality are able to resist, and this not because of 
their natural constitution, or disease, as for exam- 
ple, effeminacy is hereditary in the Scythian kings ;^ 
and as the female sex differs from the male. 

He, too, who is excessively fond of sport, is 7» 
thought intemperate ; but in reality he is effemi- 
nate ; for sport is a relaxation, if it is a cessation 
from toil ; and he who is too greatly given to 
sport, is of the number of those who are in the 
excess in this respect. Of incontinence, one species 8. 
is precipitancy, another is weakness ; for the weak. Division ot 

' To allow the robe to drag along the gronnd was amongst 
the Greeks a sign of indolence and effeminacy. Amongst the 
Asiatics, trains were worn ; hence Homer says, II. vi. 442 
(Pope's transl. 563) :•— 

"And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground." 

On the contrary, the expression well-girded {avrjp ivZtavoc) 
was synonymous with an active man. " To gird the loins'' 
is a phrase familiar to every one. 

4 Theodectes was an orator and tragic poet, a pupil of Iso- 
srates, and a friend of Aristotle. To him Aristotle addressed 
his Rhetoric. There were two Carcini, one an Athenian, the 
other an Agrigentine. It is uncertain to which this tragedy 
ahonld be attributed. Carcinus is mentioned with praise, both 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic. Of Xenophantus nothing certain 
18 known. The mention here made of the Scythian kings 
refera to a passage in Herodotus (Book I. c. cv.), where he 
speaks of the punishment inflicted on that nation ioT «^\\\iv|^ 
the tempJo of Fenus in Ascalon. 

o2 
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nence into when they Lave deliberated, do not abide by their 

xpo-lrcio determinations, owing to passion ; but the precipi- 

^fj tate, from not having deliberated at all, are led by 

passion. For some (just as people, who have 

tickled themselves beforehand, do not feel the 

tickling of others), being aware of it previously, 

and having foreseen it, and roused themselves and 

their reason beforehand, are not overcome by the 

9. passion, whether it be pleasant or painfiiL And it 

is the quick and choleric who ore most inclined 

to the precipitate incontinence ; for the former from 

haste, and the latter from intensiiy of feelings do 

not wait for reason, because they are apt to be led 

by their &jicy. 



CHAP. Yin. 



The difference between Ineontinenee and Iniemperanee, . 

1. The intemperate, as has been said, i» not inftlimwl 
Wbyincon-to repent; for he abides by his deliberate pxeCb- 
tmence 18 pence; but the incontinent, in every case, is indiiiod 
liitempe.*" to repent. Therefore the foot is not as we stated 
ranee. in the question which we raised above : but the 
former is incurable, and the Ifttter curable ; for de- 
pravity resembles dropsy and consumption amangfA 
diseases, and incontinence resembles epilepsy ; for 
the former is a permanent, the latter not a pennft- 
nent vice. The genus of incontinence is altogether 
different from that of vice ; for vice is unperoeiyed 
by the vicious ; but incontinence is not.' 

' Intemperance is perfect vice, incontinence, imperfect. la 
the intemperate, therefore, the moral principle is d e atroy e d» 
the voice of conscience silenced, the light which is within mm 
, is become darkness. He does not even feel that he is wroof ; 
he is like a man sufiering from a chronic disease, which is fo 
mnch the more dangerous and incurable because it is ptinksi. 
Pain has ceased, mortification, so to speak, has began. The 
incontinent man, on the other hand, feels the pangs St remoise. 
hears the disapproving voice of conscience, experiences vnessi- 
iiess, the " sorrow which worketh repentance ;" his diisise ii 
scute, and may be cured. 
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Of the characters themselves, the precipitate arc 2* 
better than those who have reason, but do not abide 
hj it ; for these last are overcome by a weaker 
passion, and are not without premeditation, as the 
others are : for the incontinent resembles those 
who are intoxicated quickly, and with a little wine, 
and with less than the majority. OonsequentlyS 
that incontinence is not vice, is evident : but per- lDconti'> 
haps it is so to a certain extent : for the one ^^^^^ ** 
is contrary, the other according to deliberate pre- "^^ t iV 
ferenoe. Not but that they are similar in their ^iq^^ 
acts : as Demodocus said of the Milesians ; " the 
Milesians are not fools, but they act like fools :" 
and so the incontinent are not unjust, but they act 
unjustly. But since the one is such, as to follow inconti- 
those bodily pleasures, which are in excess, and nence it 
contrary to right reason, not from being persuaded cuiaWe. 
to do 80 ; but the other is persuaded to it, because 
his character is such, as inclines him to pursue them ; 
therefore, the former is easily persuaded to change, 
but the latter is not. For as to virtue and de- 4, 
pravity, one destroys, and the other preserves the 
principle : but in moral action the motive is the 
principle, just as the hypotheses are in mathematics. 
Neither in mathematics does reason teach the prin- 
ciples, nor in morals, but virtue, either natural or 
acquired by habit, teaches to think rightly respect- 
ing the principle. Such a character, therefore, is 
temperate, and the contrary character is intem- 
perate. 

But there is a character, who from passion is pre- 5, 
dpitatQ contrary to right reason, which passion so 
&r masters, as to prevent him from acting accord- 
ing to right reason ; but it does not master him so 
fer, as to make him one who would be persuaded that 
he ought to follow such pleasures without restraint. 
This is the incontinent man; better than the in- 
temperate, and not vicious absolutely ; for the best 
thing, L e, the principle, is preserved. But there if 
another character opposite to this \ he that. Bi^AdLOt^ 
- hy his opinions, and is not precipitate, at \eas^, xtf^i 
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through pasdon. It is eyident, then, frcm the above 
considerations^ that one hahit is good^ the othef 
bad. 



CHAP. IX. 



like Difference between the Conthuni and ikase wko abide by 

their Opinion, 

1 . Is he. then, continent, who ahides hj any reason and 
Diflference any deliberate preference whateTer, or he who abides 
IwtweeQ by the right one ] and is he incontinent who does 
^d^sd^ not abide by any deliberate preference, and any 
iiacF. * reason whatever, or he who abides by fidse reason 

and wrong deliberate preference 9 on which points 
we raised a question before ; or is he that abides or 
does not abide by any whatever acddentally so, 
but absolutely lie who abides or does not abide by 
true reason and right deliberate preference t For 
if any one chooses or pursues one thing for the sake 
of another, he pursues and chooses the latter for its 
own sake, but the former accidentally. By the 
expression *' for its own sake " we mean '' fibso- 
lutely." So that it is possible that the oi|^ adheres 
to, and the other departs from, any opis&bn what- 
ever ; but absolutely the true one. 

2, But there are some who are apt to abide by their 
'ifTxvpo' opinion who are commonly called obstinate ; aa^ for 
yvb}fiovec example, those who are difficult to be persuaded. 

^^--^f " ^"^^ "^^^ ^® ^^* easUy peimiaded to change : these 
bear some resemblance to the continent, in the same 
way that the prodigal resembles the liberal, and the 
ra^ the brave ; but they are different in many re- 
spects. For the one (that is, the continent) is not 
led by passion and desire to change ; for the conti- 
nent man will be easily persuaded under certain 
circumstances ; but the other not even by reaai^n ; 
since many feel desires, and are led by pleasoreK. 
The obstinate include the self-willed, and the un- 
od'jcated, and the c\o^7n)^\ \ ^^ ^M-^9r&Sk»l «re <ib- 



irceerrot. 
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tstinate from pleasure and pain ; for they deHght 3. 

in saining a victory, if they are not persuaded to Three diri* 

change their opuuonj and they feel pain if their -^;[»'" 

decisions, like public enactments, arc not ratified. 

So that they resemble the incontinent more than 

the continent. 

There are some who do not abide by their 4. 

'O{nmon% but not from incontinence ; for instance, 

Heoptolemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles; it 

was on Acxsount of pleasure that he did not abide 

• by it.; still it was an honourable pleasure ; for to 

i^peak truth was honourable to him, and he had 

been persuaded by "Ulysses to speaJc felsely : for 

. not every one that does anything from pleasure is 

■ intemperate, or vicious, or incontinent, but he who 

-does it for the sake of disgraceful pleasure. 

Since there is such a character as talces less 5. 
-dlBtlight than he ought in bodily pleasures, and^**^f™®o» 
does not abide by reason, he who is in the mean ©f defect 
between that and the incontinent is the conti- nameless. 
neut : for the incontinent, in consequence of some 
exoess^ does not abide by reason ; and the other, 
.in consequence of some defect ; but the continent 
abides by it, and does not change from either cause. 
Kbw if continence is good, both the opposite habits 
' innst be bad, as they appear to be : but because the 
otte'is seen in few cases and rarely, in the same manner 
as temperance is thought to be the only opposite to 
intemperance, so is continence to incontinence. But 6. 
€Bnoe many expressions are used from resemblance, The nautnol 
this is the reason for the expression "the continence [J^***^'* o*" 
of 4Le temperate man : " for the continent man is one 
whe would do nothing contrary to reason for the 
sake of bodily pleasures, and so is the temperate ; 
but -the former possesses, the latter does not possess, 
bad desires : and the latter is not one to be pleased 
contrary to reason, but the former is one to feel 
pleasure, though not to be led by it. The case is 
ihO'Same with the incontinent and intemperate; 
Ui«y foe different, but both pursue bodily plea- 
touies ; the one thinking that he ought, t\xo o^i^\<si 
j^t thinking so. 
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CHAP. X. 

T%ii it is not posnbiefor the same Man to be at onee 
Prudent and Incontinent, 

1. It is impossible for the same man to be at once 
Why the prudent and incontinent : for it has been shown 
*"^'***^* that a prudent man is at the same time good in 
pnident. moral character. Again, a man is not pradent 

from merely knowings but from being also disposed 

2. to act ; but the incontinent is not disposed to act 
There is nothing to hinder the dever man from 
being incontinent. : and therefore some men now 
and then are thought to be prudent, and jret incon- 
tinent, because devemess differs from prudence in 
the manner which has been mentioned in the eariier 
part of this treatise (Book YI. c. xii.), and resembles 
it with respect to the definition, but differs with 
respect to deliberate preference. 

3. The incontinent therefore is not like one who has 
knowledge and uses it, but like -one asleep or drunk; 
and he acts willingly ; for he in a manner knows 
both what he does and Jiis motive for doing it ; but 

Difference he is not wicked ; for his .deliberate preference is 
between in- good ; SO that he is haJf-wicked, and not unjust, for 
eoBtiiienre g^ jg j^^^ insidious. For one of them is not disposed 
to abide by his deliberations ; and the choleric is 
not disposed to deliberate at alL Therefore, the in- 
continent man resembles a state which passes aU 
the enactments which it ought, and has good laws, 
but uses none of them, according to the jest oif 
Anaxandrides,* 

" The state willed it, which careth nought for laws :" 

but the wicked man resembles a city which uses 

4. laws, but uses bad ones. Incontinence and conti- 



* Anaxandrides was a comic poet, of Rhodes, who 
starved to death by the Athenians, for writing a poem against 
tfaem. — See Athen«\is» IX. c. -s.n\. 
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nence are conversant with tlie (excess over the habit 
of the generality ; for the one is more firm and 
the other less, thaji the generaliiy are able to be. 
But the incontinence of the choleric is more curable The incoiw 
than that of those who have deliberated, but do tinence of 
not abide by their deUberations ; and that of those *^^f/^"* 
who are incontinent from custom, than those who i^iffaovt 
are so by nature ; for it is easier to change custom more cura« 
than nature. For the reason why it is difficult to ble. 
change custom is, because it resembles nature, as 
Evenus says,^ 

" Practicei my friend, lasts long, and therefore is 
A second nature, in the end, to man." 

What, then, continence is, and what incontinence, ffw 
and patience, and effeminacy, and what relation these 
habits bear to one another, has been sufficiently 
e:q»lained.^ 

* ETenus was an elegiac poet of Paros. 

* The fonr oondnding chapters of this book, as printed In 
the Greek, are considered spurious, it being most improbable 
that Aristotle would have treated of the subject of pleasure 
here in an imperfect manner, and again fully in the tentK 
book. The opinion of Casaubonis ti^t these chapters 'wefo 
kapfoperly truislerred to this place from the EudemUn SUsui. 
Thtf are therefore omitted. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of Frtendthip* 



I- It 'wo\ild follow next after this to treat of friend* 
*'u'^*f'^* , ship; for it is a kind of virtue, or joined "with 
■hi?f i"*^" ' "Virtue. Besides, it is most necessary for life : for 
treHied (if. without friends no one would choose to live, even 
ITif iviu- if lie had all other goods.** For to the rich, and to 

* Friendship, although, strictly speaking, it is not a virtne, 
is, nevertheless, closely connected with virtue. The amiaUe 
feelings and alTections of oar nature, which are the foondatioa 
of friendship, if cultivated and rightly directed, lead to the dis- 
charge of our moral and social duties. It is also almost indis- 
liensable to the highest notions which we can form of hnmiii 
happiness. On these accounts the subject is appropriatel} 
introduced in a treatise on Ethics. But friendship Boqaim 
additional importance from the place which it ooeapied in 
the Greek political system. As, owing to the public datiet 
(Xcirot/pytai) which devolved upon the richer dtixeni, 
magnificence {fuyoKovpivtia) was nearly allied to patriotism; 
as, again, to make provbion for the moral educatum of the 
l)eople was considered one of the highest duties of a itites- 
man, so friendships, under which term were indaded all the 
principles of association and bonds of union between indiri- 
duals, involved great public interests. '* The Qreeks/' ssyi 
Mr. Brewer, *' had been accustomed to look upon the ftiend- I 
ships of individuals, and the kraipiiai which existed in 
different forms among them, as the oi^ns, not only of great 
political changes and revolutions in the state, bat as toflo- 
encing the minds and moraU of the people to an almost in- 
<;onceivable extent. The same influence whidi the press exerts 
amongst us, did these political and individoal anions exert 
amongst them." Many occasions will of coarse oraar ol 
comparing viith this book the Leelius of Cicero. 

^ Nam quis est, ])ro deum atque hominum fidem I qui Telit, 
ut neque diligat quenquam, nee ipse ab alio diligator, dreoia • 
•Saere omnibus copiis, atque in omnium rerom ■^nnilw»t^ 
irivere ? — Cic. lal. xv. b^. 
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those wlio possess office and authority, there seems to friendsuif 
be on especial need of Mends; for what use is there to virtue. 
in such good fortune, if the power of conferring ^* 
benefits is taken away, which is exerted principally 
and in the most praiseworthy manner towards 
fiiends 9 or how could it be kept safe and preserved 
without friends ? for the greater it is, the more in- 
secure is it. And in poverty and in all other mis- 3. 
fortunes men think that friends are the only refuge.^ 
It is also necessary to the yoimg, in order to keep 
them from error, and to the old, as a comfort to 
them, and to supply that which is deficient in their 
iloti^ on accoi^t of weakness ; and to those in the 
vigour of life to frirther their noble deeds, as the 
poet says, 

" "When two come together," &c. 

Horn. II. X. 224.'* 

For they are more able to conceive and to execute. 
It seems also naturally to exist in the producer 4. 
tpwards the produced ;« and not only in men, but That it is 
also in birds, and in most animals, and in those of '"^*^*^* 
the same race,^ towards one another, and most of 
all in human beings : whence we praise the philan- 
thropic. One may see, also, in travelling, how in- 
tiinate and friendly every man is with his fellow- 
maiL 

IViendship also seems to hold states together, and 5. 

* Adversas res ferre difficile esset, sine eo, qui illas gravias 
etiam, qaam tu ferret. Nam et secundas res splendidiores 
focit amicitia, et adversas partiens communicansque leyiores. 
^LbbI. vi. 22. 

* The whole passage is thus translated by Pope : — 

" By mutual contidence, and mutual aid, 

Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made ; 
The wise new prudence from the wise acquire, 
And one brave hero fans another's fire." 

Pope, Hom. II. z. 265. 

* "FUdolBi tua te delectari Isetor, et probari tibi, ^vclkijv esse 
rz/v irpdc fd rkieva, — Cic. ad Att. vii. 2, 4. 

f Quod si hoc apparet in bestiis, primum ut se ipsee diligant, 
deinde at requirant atque appelant, ad quas se applicent eja»- 
clem generis animantes. — liel. xu. bl. See «A&q TVikycx« 
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Friendship legislators appear to pay more attention to it than 
of impur- to justice j for unanimity of opinion seems to Ibe 
rtat* -^'t 801^6*1^1^ resembling Mendship ; and they are 
supersedes niost desirons of this, and banish &ction as being 
justice. the greatest enemy. And when men are Mends, 
there is no need of justice rS but when they ave 

6. just, they still need Mendship. And of all just 
things that which is the most so is thought to belong 

It is KnXov, ^ Mendship. It is not only necessary, but also 
honourable ; for we praise those who are fond of 
Mends ; and the haying many Mends seems to be 
one kind of things honourable. 

7. But there are not a few questions raised oonceim- 
ing it ; for some lay it down as being a kind of 
resemblance, and that those who resemble one 
another are Mends ; whence they say, " like to 
like,"^ " Jackdaw to jackdaw," and so on : others, 
on the contrary, say that all such are like potters 
to one another. And on these points they carry 
their investigation higher and more physiologically. 
Euripides says, 

" The earth parch' d up with drought doth love the rain : 
The lowering heavens when filled with moisture Ioto 
To full to earth." * 

Heraclitus^ also thought that opposition is adTan* 
tageous, and that the most beautlM harmony arises 
from things different, and that everything is pro- 

' This is true upon the same principle whidi is tiie foun- 
dation of the Christian maxim, ** Love is the falfilHiup of tfat 
law." 

>» See Hom. Od. xvii. 218 :— 

" The good old proverb does this pair fulfil, 
One rogue is usher to another still. 
Heaven with a secret principle endued 
Mankind, to seek their own similitude." — Pope. 

The proverb KfpafiExfc KipafitX Korhif is from HoBod* 
Works and Days, 25. It is equivalent to our own proYerb-' 
'* Two of a trade can never agree." — See also Arist. Rhet. 
Book II. c. iv. 

* The whole passage may be found in Athensens's Ddpnos. 
XIII. '^ 

^ Heraclitus of Ephesus held that all things were produce' 
** ex motu contrario reTum. coxitt&fiAx>xav.^* 
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daoed by strife. Otliers, and especiallj Exnpedocles,^ 8. 
held oontnuy opinions, for they held — that like la 
fond of like. 

Now, let the physiological questions be passed over, 
fear they do not belong to our present consideration. 
Biit as for all the questions which have to do with 
man, and refer to his moral chara<;ter and his pas- 
idons, these let us consider ; as, for instance, whe- 
ther friendship exists between all, or whether it is 
impossible for the wicked to be Mends : and, whe- Whether 
thar there is only one species of friendship, or more ; friendship 
^or those who think there is only one, because it ^^ ®**^* 
admits of degrees, trust to an iiirafficient proof : J^^ked. 
£ar things differing in species admit of degrees; Whether it 

but we ha^ spoken of this before. =^ of more 

kinds than 
one. 



CHAP. 11. 

What the Object of Love is. 

Perhaps we might arriye at clear ideas about these l. 
matters if it were known what the object of love is : ^t^nrA ar^ 
for it is thought to be not everything which is loved, tT? '/ 
but only that which is an object of love ; and this ^ov[^^^^^^ 
is the good, the pleasant, or the useful Th&t would 
be thooght to be usefiil, by means of which some 
good or some pleasure is produced : so that the good 
and pleasant would be objects of love, considered 
as ends. Do men, then, love the good, or that which 
is good to themselves t for these sometimes are at 
Taiianoe. The' case is the same with the pleasant. 
£ach is thought to love that which is good to him- 

1 Compare what Cicero says of Empedocles, in the Lselius, 
c. TiL : — '* Agrigentinnm quidem doctum qusedam carminihus 
Gnecii vaticinatum fenint, quae in rerum natnra totoqtic 
mando oonstarent, quaeque moverentur, ea contrahere amici- 
tiam, disfipare concordiam.'' 

*" The scholiast says that the passage in which this subject 
was before spoken of must have been lost, but it i(To\i^V| 
lefen to Eth. Book 11. c. vm» 
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self ; aud absolutely the good i& an object of loint. 
but relatively to each individual, that which jb bo 
to each. 

2. Now, each loves not that which is in reality good 
The fikfi' to himself but that which appears so ; but ztoB wiH 
\i\^ ^vov ^^^® ^^ difference ; for the object of love will be 
]ya06v!'^^ that which appears to be good. But since there 
'.Ve have no are three motives on account of which men love, the 
:riendship term friendship cannot be used to express a fond- 
■ '^tetfd^" ^^^ ^^ things inanimate : for there is no return 

of fondness, nor any wishing of good to them.* For 
it is perhaps ridiculous to wish good to wine ; but if 
a man does so, he wishes for its preservation, in order 

3. that he himself may have it. But we say that 
men should wish good to a Mend for his sake j and 
those who wish good to him thus, we call well-dis- 
posed, unless there is also the same feeling enter- 
tained by the other party ; for good-will mutually 
felt is Mendshipj or must we add the condition, 
that this mutual good-will must not be unknown 

i. to both parties ? For many feel good-will towanls 
those whom they have never seen, but who they 
suppose are good or useful to them; and this same 
feeling may be reciprocated. These, then, do in- 
deed appear weU-disposed towards one another; 
but how can one call them Mends, when neither 
Definition, knows how the other is disposed to him 1 They 
ought, therefore, to have good-will towards each 
other, and wish each other what is good^ not with- 
uot each other's knowledge, and for one of the mo- 
tives mentioned. 



CHAP. in. 

On the different kinds of Friendship, 

1. But these motives differ in species from one ana« 
«f tt^d"^* ther; therefore the affections do so likewise, and the 
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, friendships.; oonBequently there are tliree species of 
fiieudship^ equal in number to the objects of love, 
innce in each there is a return of affection, and both 
parties are aware of it. But those who love one 
. another wish what is good to one another, according 
to the motive on accoimt of which they love. Now, ^ 
those who love one another for the sake of the use- 
ful, do not love each other disinterestedly, but only 
jjo far forth as there results some good to themselves 
from one another. The case is the same with those 
who love for the sake of pleasure, for they do not 
love the witty from their being of such a character, 
but because they are pleasant to them ; and, there- 
fore, those who love for the sake of the useful love 
for the sake of what is good to themselves, and 
those who love for the sake of pleasure love for the 
salce of what is pleasant to themselves, and not so 
far forth as the person loved exists, but so far forti) 
as lie is useful or pleasant. 

These friendships, therefore, are accidental ; for 3. 
the person loved is not loved for being who he is, but ^^^^^^ 
for providing something either good or pleasant ; con- "^fj^'^J^ 
sequently such, friendships are easily dissolved, if the and cut rd 
parties do not continue in similar circumstances; for r)dvy are 
if they are no longer pleasant or useful, they cease ®**^y ^is- 
to love. Now the useful is not permanent, but be- ^^ se u 
comes different at different times ; therefore, when dentai. 
that is done away for the sake of which they be- 
came friends, the friendship also is dissolved; which 
clearly shows that the friendship was for those mo- 
tives. Such friendship is thought mostly to be formed 4. 
between old men;® for men at such an age do not T**^ fonnei 
pursue the pleasant, but the useful ; and it is foimd ^1- J? ^k 
amongst those in the prime of life and in youth tween the" 
who pursue the useful. old. 

But such persons do not ^generally even associate 
with one another, for sometimes they are not plea- 
sant j consequently they do not need such intimacy, 

* See on characters of the young and the old Arist. Rhct. 
Lib. II. cc. xii. ziii. ; also Hor. de Art. Poet., and Tcr. AdcluVk 
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imlesis they are useful to each other ; for they an 
pleasant so &r as they entertain hopes of good. 
Amongst friendships of this kind is nmked that of 
5, hospitdity. The friendship of the young is thought 
The latter to be for the sake of pleasure ; for they live aconrd- 
between the ing to passion, and mostly pursue what is pleasant 
young. ^ themselves and present ; but as they grow older, 
their idea of what is pleasant also becomes difEereni; 
therefore they quickly become friends and quickly 
cease to be so; for their friendship changes together 
with what is pleasant ; and of such pleasure as this 
6« the change is rapid. Toung men also are given to 
sexual love ; for the principal port of sexual love is 
from passion and for the sake of pleasure; there- 
fore they love and quickly cease to love, changing 
often in the same day; but they wish to pass ^eir 
time together and to associate, for thus they attain 
what they sought in their friendship. 
7« The friend^p of the good and of those who 
The friend- are alike in virtue is perfect ; for these wish good 
.hjpofthe to one another in the same way, so fer forth as 
they are good ; but they are good of themselves; 
and those who wish good to their friends for the 
friends* sake are friends in the highest degree, for 
they have this feeling for the sake of the friends 
themselves, and not accidentally; their friendship, 
therefore, continues as long as they are good ; and 
tnclades the virtue is a permanent thing.P And each is good ab- 
<*0j^f^?»' solutely and also relatively to his friend, for the 
^ good are both absolutely good and also relatively to 

one another; for to each their own actions and 
those which are like their own are pleassyat^ but the 
actions of the good are either the same or similar. 
8. 8uch friendship as this is, as we might expect. 
Is porma- permanent, for it contains in it all the requisites for 
nent. friends ; for every friendship is for the sake of good 

or pleasure, either absolutely or to the person loving, 
and results from a certain resemblanoe. In thia 

P Virtus, virtus inquam, et conciliat amicitias et oonaenrat; 
in ea est enim coiivenientia rerum, in ea stabiUtM» in Mi ooa« 
fitantia. — Cio. LseV. xxV^ 
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friendfllup, all tliat lias been mentioned exists in 
the parties themselves, for in this there is a simi- 
larity and all the other requisites, and that which 
is absolutely good is also absolutely pleasant ; but 
these are the principal objects of love, and therefore 
the feeling friendship, and friendship itself, exists, 
and is best, in these more than in any others. 

It is to be expected that such would be rare, 9. 
for there are few such characters as these. More- Rare, re- 
over, it requires time and long acquaintance, for, V^^^ '"'*• 
aooording to the proverb, it is impossible for men to 
know one another before they have eaten a stated 
quantity of salt together,^ nor oan they admit each 
other to intimacy nor become friends before each 
appears to the other worthy of his friendship, and 
Ins confidence. Those who hastily perform offices of 10. 
friendship to one another are willing to be friends, 
but are not really so unless they are also worthy 
of friendship, and are aware of this ; for a wish for 
friendship is formed quickly, but not friendship. 
This species of friendship, therefore, both with respect 
to time and everything else, is perfect, and in all 
respects the same .and like good offices are inter- 
changed ; and this is precisely what ought to be the 
between friends. 



CHAP. lY. 



I^ai the Good are Friends absolutely y hut all others 

accidentally. 

Frieztdbhip for the sake of the pleasant bears a X , 
Tesemblanoe to this, for the good are pleasant to 
one another ; so also that which is for the sake of 
the nsefrd, for the good are useM to one another. 
Between these persons friendships are most perma- 2. 
nent when there iB the same return from both to Equality 

causes pen 
4 Teramcrae illad est quod dicitur multos modios salis manenoe. 
siiniil edendos esse, ut amidtse munus expktxxm. nx.— CVfi. 
Lnl. zix. 

P 
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ootiiy for infltanoe, of pleasure. And not only so^ 
but a return from the same cause, for instance, in 
the case of two persons of ea^ pleasantly ; and not 
as in the case of the lover and the person beloiFed, 
for these do not feel pleasure in the same things, but 
PMeidflhip ^^G one in seeing the beloved object, and the other 
betweoi in receiving attention from the lover; but when the 
loTers not bloom of youth ceases, sometimes the friendship 
permanent, ^j^j^g^g ^jg^^ f^^ ^.j^^ sight of the beloved object is 
no longer pleasant to the one, and the other does 
not receive attention; many, however^ oontinue 
friends if fr-om long acquauitance they love the cha- 
racter, being themselves of the same character. 

3. Those who in love af&irs do not intercfaange 
the pleasant but the useful are both friends in a Im 
degree, and less permanently; but those who are 
friends for the sake of the useful dissolve their 
fnendship when that ends; for they were not friends 
to one another but to the usefid. 

4. Consequently, for the sake of pleasure and the 
Between useful, it is possible for the bad to be friends with 
whom there ^j^^ another, and the good with the bad, and one 
friendships ^^^ ^ neither good nor bad with either ; but for 
did t6 xph' *^® ^^® o^ o^® another, evidently only the good can 
crt/ior and be friends, for the bad feel no pleasure in the per- 
^*^, '''^ sons themselves, unless so fSu: as there is some ad- 
*' ^' 5 vantage. The friendship of the good is alone safe 
Friendship from calumny, for it is not easy to believe any one 
of the good respectiQg one who has been proved by onrselyes 
alone safe during a long space of time ; and between such per- 
lumnv*" ^"^ there is confidence and a certainty that one's 

friend would never have done wrong,' and every- 
6. thing else which is expected in real friendship. In 
the other kinds of friendships there is nothing to 
hinder such thi.'iigs from occiuTing ; consequently, 
since men call tiiose friends who are so for the sake 
of the useful, just as states do (for aUianoes seem 
to be formed between states for the sake of advan- 

' Nanquam Scipionem, ne minima quidem re oflRmdi, qiu>d 
quidem senserim ; nihil audivi ex eo ipse, quod iioUem.— "^^ 



tago), and also those who love one another for th* 
Hak« of pleasure, as children do, perhaps we alji 
ought to say that such men are fiiends, bub that 
ihei-e are many kinds of friendship ; fifst and prin- 
ci])aDy, that of the good so far forth as they are 
good, and the others from their resemblance ; for 
£0 £bx forth as there is something good or simi- 
iai ity of character, so fe,r they are friends ; for ihe 
|>lea8ant is a kind of good to those who love the 
^;casant. 

These two latter kinds do not combine well, nor 7, 
do the saTne people become friends for the sake of 
the useful and the pleasant ; for two things which 
are accidental do not easily combine. Friendship, 
therefore, being divided into these kinds, the bad 
will be friends for the sake of the pleasant and the 
useful, being similar in that respect ; but the good 
will be friends for the friends' sake, for they will be 
flo, 80 far forth as they are good ; the latter, there- 
fore, are friends absolutely, the former accidentally, 
and from their resemblance to the latter. 



CHAP. Y. 



Certain other distinctive Marks which belong to the 
Friendship of the Good. 

As in the case of the vii*tiics some are called good 1. 
according to the habit, others according to the Difference 
energy of it," so is it also in the case of friendships ; J^J^.®®'*?* 
for some take pleasm-e in each other, and mutually ^^^^^ ^ 
confer benefits by living together; but others being fricndsiar* 
asleep or locally separated, do not act, but are in a 
state so as to act in a friendly manner ; for difference 
of place does not absolutely dissolve friendship, but 
ovlj the exercise of it. But if the absence is long, it j, 

* FritiBch compares b^iq (habit) with the German das Ver- 
faalten, and ivkpytia (energ) ) with die VerwirklicVMitk^, ^*\\V 
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Beems to produce a cessation of Mendship; and 
hence it has been said, 

„ '* Want of intercourse has dissolyed many friendships." 

But the aged and the morose do not appear guited 
for friendship, for the feeling of pleasure is weak 
in them, and no one can pass his time "with that 
which is painful or not pleasant, for nature is espe- 
cially shoT^vn in avoiding what is painful and desir- 

3. ing what is pleasant. But those who approve of one 
Without another, without living together, seem rather well 
"t b*^^^*^** inclined than friends, for nothing is so characteristic 
eui/oio. ®^ friondsliip as the living together ; for the needy 

desire assistance, and the happy wish to pass their 
time together, since it least of all becomes them to 
be solitary. But it is impossible for men to asso- 
ciate together if they are not pleasant, and if they 
do not take pleasure in the same things; which seems 
to be the case with the friendship of companions.^ 

4. Tlie friendship of the good, then, is friendship iD 
the highest degree, as has been said frequently; for 
that which is absolutely good or pleasant is thought 
to ho an object of love and el^ble, and to each 
indi^ddual that which is so to him ; but the good 
mau is an object of love and eligible to the good, 

Difference for both these reasons. Fondness^ is like a pas- 
bet ween sion, and friendship like a habit ; for fondness is 
il>i\rj<rie and fQ\^ jjo less towards inanimate things, but we re- 
^* *"' turn friendsliipwith deliberate choice, and deliberate 

choice proceeds from habit. We- also wish good to 
those whom we love for their sokes, not from pas- 
sion but from habit ; and when we love a friend, 
we love that which is good to ourselves; for the 
good man, when he becomes a friend, becomes a good 
to him wliose friend he is. Each, therefore, loves 
that which is good to himself, and makes an equal 
retm*n botli in wish and in kind for equality is £aiil 

*■ By tmniKt) <pi\ia Aristotle means that intimacy whieb 
exists between those who have grown up together, and beea 
accustomed to each other's society from boyhood. 

* Amor, ex quo amicitia nominator, est ad benefolentiui 
jongendam. — Cic. l-i«\. Vm. 
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proverbially to be friendship.^ These conditions, 
ikexefore^ exist mostly in the friendship of the 
good. 

r 

CHAP. VL 

Certain other distinctive marks which belong to Friendship. 

In tbe morose and the aged friendship less frequently 1. 
arises, inasmuch as they are more ill-tempered, and ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
take less pleasure in society ; for good-temper and fo^^fri^d- 
Bociality seem to belong to friendship, and to pro- ships, 
duce it in the greatest degree. Therefore yoimg 
men become friends quickly, but old men do not ; 
for they never become friends of those in whom 
they do not take pleasure ; nor in like manner do 
the meorose. But such men as these have good-will 2. 
towards one another ; for they wish what is good, 
and supply each other's wants; but they are not 
friends at all, because they do not pass their time 
together, nor ta,ke pleasure in each other ; and 
these conditions are thought especially to belong'to 
fidendship. 

To be friends with many, is imi)ossible in per- 3. 
lect friendship; jiLst as it is to be in love with many Traefriend« 
at once ; fo^ love appears to be an excess ; and such ®^*P ^^^ 
a feeling is naturally entertained tow-ards one ob- ^(^Jble!' 
ject. And that niany at once should greatly please 
the same person is not easy, and perhaps it is not 
easy to find many persons at once who are good. 
They must also become acquainted with one another, 
and be on intimate terms, which is very difficult. 
For the sake of the useful and the pleasant, it is 
possible to please many ; for many are of that cha- 
racter, and the services required are i)erformed in a 
short time. Of these, tliat wliich is for the sake of 4. 
the pleasant is most like friendship, when the same Friendship 
» See MUton's Par. Lost, viii. 333 :— ofthfvoung 

" Among luiequals what society 
Can sort, what b&rmony, or true de\\g\it V 
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good offices are done oy lK)th, and tbey take pleasure 

in one anotlior, or in the same tilings ; of which 

description are the friendsliips of the young ; for 

Of trades- there is m(n*e liln'irJity in them. That wliich is for 

men. the sake of the iisefiU, is the friendship of tradesmen, 

5. The happy do not want useful but pleasant friendsy 
Of the for they wish to have some persons to live with ; 
*»*rpy* and they bear anything painM for a short time 

oii!y ; nor could any one bear it constantly, not even 
good itself, if it were painful to him ; hence they 
seek for pleasant friends. Perhaps also they ought 
to seek such as are good, and good also to them- 
selves : for thus they will have all that friends 
ought to have. 

6. Those who are in authority seem to make use 
Of isi»a in ^f cQfperent kinds of friends ; for some are useful to 
^^^^' them, and others pleasant ; but the same men are 

not generally both ; for they do not seek for friends 
who are pleasant and good as well, nor such as 
are useful for honourable purposes : but they wish 
for men of wit, when they desire the pleasant, and 
they wish for clever men to execute their com- 
mands : and these qualities are not generally 
united in the same person. But we have said 
that the good man is at once pleasant and useful ; 
but such a character does not become the friend erf 
a superior, unless the latter is surpassed by the 
former in virtue ; otherwise the person who is infe- 
rior in power, does not make a proportionate return; 
but such men are not usually foimd. 

7. All the friendships, therefore, which have been 
mentioned consist in equality : for the same things 
result from both parties, and they wish the same 
things to each other ; or else they exchange one thing 
for another, such as pleasure for profit. £at that 
these friendships are less strong and less permanent 
has been mentioned , they seem also from tlkeir eimi- 
larity and dissimilarity to the same thing t|o be, and 
yet not to be, friendships ; for from their resem- 
blance to that which is formed for virtue's TMilrn^thf7 
appear friendships *, ^nce cmc^ eoiv^^m^ l\viJMJtflinnt| 

\ 
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and tlie other the useful, and both of these exist in 
the former also. But from the former being free 
from complaints, and lasting, whereas these rapidly 
change, and differ in many other respects, they 
ap{jear not to be friendships, from theii ^ant of 
resemblance to true friendship. 



CHAP. vn. 

Eeipeeiing Friendship between Persons who are Unequal. 

There is another species of friendship, where one 1. 
of the parties is superior ; as that of a father for **^^« ««^ 
his son, and generally an older for a younger per- ^''^^P^xnv* 
son, and a husband for his wife, and a governor for 
tlie governed. But these differ from one another ; 
for tiie case is not the same between parents and 
children, as between governors and the governed ; 
nor is the feeling of a father for his son the same 
as that of a son for his father, nor of a husband for 
his wife, as of a wife for her husband ; for the per- 
fection and office of each of these is different ; there- 
fore the motives of their fiiendsliiji are different. 
Consequently their affections and theii* tnendships 
themselves are different ; hence the same offices are 
not performed by each to the other, nor ought they 
to be required. But when children pjiy to their 2. 
parents what is due to those who begat them, and 
parents to their children what is due to them, the 
friendship in such cases is lasting and siiKere. But 
in aU friendships, where one party is superior, the 
affection also ought to be proportionjn e ; as, for 
example, that the better person should le loved in 
a greater degree than he loves, so also \}\r more use- There will 
ful person, and in like manner in everv other case. ^ equality 
For when the affection is proportional, then there ^i®^*^^. 
L4 m a manner an equality ; wmch seems to be the r,ronor 
property of friendship. UoiiL* 

The equal does not seem to be the aauxe. in yaaJCiss^^' 
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as in friendship ; for equalitj in proporidon to meril 
holds the first place in justice^ and equality as tc 
quantity the second ; but in Mendship^ that which 
relates to quantity is first, and that which relates 
to merit is second. This is evident^ if there is a 
great distance between the parties in virtue, or 
vice or wealth, or anything else : for they are then 
no longer friends, and they do not even expect it 
4- This is most evident in the case of the gods ; for 
they are most superior in all goods : it is also evident 
in the case of kings ; for they who are very infe- 
rior do not presume to be friends with them ; nor 
do the worthless presume to be so with the best or 
wisest men. In the case of such persons as these, 
there can be no exact definition how fer they may 
be friends ; for though we may take away much from 
one party, still the friendship continues ; but "vidien 
one is very far i*emoved from the other, as from a 
5. god, it continues no longer. Hence also a questiOD 
Whether arises whether friends wish their friends the greatest 
men wish goods, for instance, that they should become cods : 

i^'Sds ^^^ *^^^ ^^^y ^^^^ ^^ l^^g®^ ^ *^^ Mends; and 
therefore they would not be goods to them : for 

friends are goods. If, therefore, it has been rightly 

said, that a friend wishes his friend good for that 

friend's sake, he ought to continue, relatively to 

that friend, the same as he was before. He will, 

therefore, wish him to have the greatest goods which 

he can have being a man : though perhaps not 

every good ; for each wishes goods for himself more 

than to any one else.^ 

* Great difference of opinion exists amongst commentaton 
as to the way in which this passage ought to be translated ; 
the following paraphrase will explain that translation which 
appears to me the only one consistent with the argument, 
and at the same time grammatical. If a friend widied his 
friend to become a god, he would be wishing him to be so far 
removed as that he would cease to be a friend. Consequently, 
as friends are goods, in wishing such change of circumstances 
as would deprive him of his friendship, he is really wishing to 
deprive his friend of a good. Now, if a friend wishes good to 
bis friend for that friend's sake, of course he will not wisib their 
rrJative position to be aYleiedVxi %xxcVv ^.'s^^-^ «& to ^ut an end ta 
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CHAP. VIIL 

That Fnendship seems to consist tn lomng more than m 

being loved. 

Most meiii fix)m the love of honour, axe thought to i. 
ivish to be loved, rather than to love ; therefore the Most metv 
generality are fond of flattery ; for the flatterer is J"^®"* ^^^ 
an inferior friend^ or pretends to be so, and to love ^J^our 
rather than to be loved r and being loved seems ^igh to 
to bear a close resemblance to being honoured, of be loved 
which most men are desirous. They do not, how- rather than 
ever, seem to choose honour for its own sake, but *° ^°^'- 
accidentally ; for the generality delight in being 
honoured by those in power, because of hope ; for 
they think that they ^all obtain &om them what- 
ever they want. Thus they delight in honour, as a 
dga of ^ture ^vours. But th^ who are dedrous 3. 
of receiving honour from good men and men who 
know their worth, are anxious to conflrm their own 
opinion of themselves : thus they delight in the idea 
that they are good, trusting to the judgment of those 
who say so. But they delight in being loved for its 
own saike ; therefore to be loved might seem to be 
better thaii to be honoured, and friendship might 
seem eligible for its own sake. 

But it really seems to consist in loving, rather 4- 
than being loved. A proof of this is, that mothers ^?*' fri^^^d- 
delight in loving ; for some give their children to be gjg^ ^^g 
nursed, and, knowing that they are their children, in loving, 
love them, though they do not seek to be loved in than being 
return, if both cannot be ; but it seems sufficient to ^o^ed. Mo- 
them if they see them doing well : and they love their pro"f ^f 
children, even if the latter, from ignorance, cannot this. 
repay to their mother what is due. But since friend- 5. 
ship consists more in loving, and those who love their J.^**®® *^^™* 
friends are praised, to love seems to be the excel- ]^^^^ ° 

their friendship. He would, therefore, only ^\s\i Vi\a ^rvwv^ ^* 

fuch goods as are consistent witl» bis friend temavuvc\^ ^ *xi<^tw. 
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enoe of Mends. So that the parties between whom 
this takes place proportionately are lasting Mends, 
and the Mendship of such is lasting. In this 
manner those who are unequal, may also be the 
greatest Mends ; for they may be equalized. But 
equality and similarity constitute friendship, and 
particularly the similarity of those who ai-e alike 
with respect to virtue ; for as they possess stability 
in themselves, they also possess ihe same towards 
each other, and neither a^ nor render base services^ 
but, so to speak, they even prevent it : for it is the 
characteristic of the good neither to commit &alts 
themselves, nor to suffer their Mends to commit 
5, them. The wicked have no stability ; for thqf 
do not continue consistent even with themselves ; 
but they become friends for a short time, taking 
delight in each other's wickedness. The useful and 
the pleasant continue Mends longer than these ; for 
they continue as long as they furnish pleasure and 
profit to one another. 
7. The Mendship which is for the sake of the useful 
Friendship appears generally to be formed out of opposite elc- 
^*", '^^ ments ; for instance, it arises between a poor man 

existecISefly ^^^ ^ ^^^ ®°^' ^^ uneducated and a learned man ; 
between for whatever a needy person wanta^, being desiroun 
opposites. of that, he gives something else in return. Under 
this head one might bring the lover and the beloved, 
the beautiful and the ugly. Hence, also, lovers some* 
times appear ridiculous if they expect to be loved as 
much as they love : when they are equally suitable 
objects of love, they may perhaps expect it ; but when 
they possess no qualification of the kind, it is ridi- 
9. cTilous. But perhaps the oj)posite never desires its 
opposite for its own sake, but accidentally ; and the 
desire is for the mean, for that is a good : for exam- 
ple, what is dry desires not to become moist, but to 
arrive at the mean ; so also wliat is worm, and 
everything else in the same way. Let us, however, 
leave these considerations as foreign to our pur^ 
pove. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Hetpechng Political or Social Friendship, 

Friendship and the just appear, as was said at first, l. 
to be conversant with the same things, and between In every 
the same persons ; for in every community there community 
seems to oxist some kind of just and some kind of friendship, 
friendship. Thus soldiers and sailors call their com- 
rades Mends, and so likewise those who are asso- 
ciated in any other way. But as far as they have 
anything in common, so far there is friendship ; for 
so fisur also there is the just. And the proverb, that 
the property of friends is common, is correct ; for 
fiiendship consists in community : and to brothers 
and compamons all things are common;^ but to 
others, certain definite things, to some more, to 
others less; for some friendships are stronger, and 
others weaker. 

There is also a difference in the just; for it is 2. 
not the same between parents and children as The just is 
between brothers ; nor between companions as be- cas^*\he 
tween citizens ; and so on in every other friend- game. 
ship. Acts of injustice, therefore, are different be- 
tween each of these, and are aggravated by being 
committed against greater friends ; for instance, it 
is more shameful to rob a companion of money than 
a fellow-citizen, and not to assist a brother than a 
stranger, and to strike one's father than any one 
dse. It is the nature of the just to increase together 
with friendship, as they are between the same par- 
ties, and of equal extent. All communities seem 3^ 
like parts of the political community; for men unite All com- 
together for some advantage, and to provide them- munitiesape 
selves with some of the things needful for life. Po- ^^^^^^ 1 
litical community seems also originally to have been 

* In the same way the early Christian brothetViQo^ \a!^ ^ 
tbings ID common. 
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forme :^ and still to oontiime, for the sake of ad- 
vantage ; for legislators aim at this, and say that 
what is expedient to the commnnity is just. 

^^ Kow all other commnnities desire advantage in 
* particular cases ; as, for example, sailors desire that 
for which they make their voyage, — ^money, for in- 
stance, or something of that kind ; soldiers that 
which belongs to war, — either money, or victory, or 
the taking of a city ; and in like manner people of 
the same tribe and borough seek each their own 
advantage. Some communities seem to have been 
formed for the sake of pleasure ; such as bacchanalian 
revels and clubs : for these were formed for the 

5 . sake of sacrifice and associating together.^ All these 
seem to be included imder the social community ; 
for this does not aim at mere present expediency, but 
at that which influences the whole of life ; hence ' 
sacrifices are instituted and honours paid to the gods 
in such assemblies, and men are themselves furnished 
with opportunities of pleasant relaxation ; for the 
ancient sacrifices and general meetings seem to have 
been held as first-&uits after the gathering in of 
harvest; for the people had most leisure at that time. 
All communities, therefore, seem to be parts of the 
political community ; and similar friendships will 
accompany such communities. 



CHAP. X. 



Of the three forms of Civil Government ^ and the D^teetiom 

from them, 

1 . There are three forms of civil government,* and as 
IloXcT 6 Jt many deflections, which are, as it were, corruptions 

y Compare Hor. Ep. II. i. 139. 

' If this chapter is compared with the eighth chapter of the 
first book of the Rhetoric, it will be found that this subject is 
treated more scientifically and with greater accuracy in the 
Ethics than in the K\ietonc. T>aft te^swv ol ^vi «;vi.&BSi^ is« 



ire, 
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of them. The former are, Mona: thy, Aristocracy, Monarchy, 

and a third, on the principle of property, which it Aristo- 

seems appropriate to call a Timocraoy ; V.Mt the cracy. 
gene«Ji^Uaccu«tomed to apply the ^Ln'-i^Uty-Timocrac,. 

exclusively to this last. Of these, monarchy is the 
best^ and timocracy the worst. The deflection from 2. 
monarchy is tyranny ; for both are monarchies : Tyranny. 
but there is the greatest difference between them ; 
for the tyrant looks to his own benefit, the king to 
that of his subjects ; for he is not a king who is not 
independent, and who does not abound in all goods ; 
but such an one as this wants nothing else ; and 
consequently he would not be considering what is 
beneficial to himself but to his subjects ; for he 
that does not act so, must be a mere king chosen 
by lot."* But tyranny is the opposite to this ; for a 
tyrant pursues his own peculiar good. And it is 3. 
more evident on tliis ground, that it is the worst 
form of all ; for that is worst, which is opposite to 
the best. But the transition from kingly power 
is to tyranny ; for tyranny is a corruption of mo- 
narchy, and a bad king becomes a tyrant. 

The transition from aristocracy is to oligarchy, 4. 
through the wickedness of those in power, who dis- Oligarchy. 
tnbute the offices of the state without reference to 
merit, give aU or most good things to themselves, 
and the offices of state constantly to the same people, 
setting the highest value upon wealth : conse- 
quently a few only are in power, and the bad instead 
of the best. The transition from timocracy is to 5. 
democracy ; for they border upon one another, since Democracy. 
a timocracy natui-ally inclines to be in the hands of 

that a discussion on the different forms of government forme 
an essential part of the former treatise ; whereas it only be- 
longs accidentally to the latter. It is only necessary for the 
orator to know the nature and principles of government as 
they are found practically to exist. The Ethical student, on 
the contrary, should know what they ought to be in theory as 
well as what they really are in their practical developments. 
These considerations will account for the different modes of 
trdiitment which Aristotle has adopted in his two treatises. 

** That is, a king who owes his i/ignity to his ^ood CoxtosA^ 
■nd not to any meritg of his own. 
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the multitude, and all who are in the same class as 
to property are equal But democracy is the least 
vicious, for its constitutional principles are hut 
slightlj changed. Such, then, are the principal 
changes in forms of government ; for thus they 
change the least and in the most natural manner. 

6. One may find resemblances, and as it were, ex- 
Analogy amples of these, even in private fiunilies ; for the 
bctwoen^go- i^gjation of a fether to his sons wears the form of 
in a state, monarchy : for the father takes care of the chil- 
and govern- dren. Hence, also. Homer calls Jupiter father ;^ 
ment in a for the meaning of a kingdom is a paternal govem- 
family. ment. But in Persia the authority of a father is 

tyrannical, for they use their sons like slaves. 

7. The authority of a master over his slaves is also 
tyrannical ; for in that the benefit of the master is 
consulted. This^ therefore, appears right, but that 
of the Persians is wrong ; for the power of those 
who are in difierent circumstances oiight to be 
difierent. The relation of a man to his wife 
seems to be aristocratical ; for the husband go- 
verns because it is his due, and in those things 
which a husband ought ; and whatever is suitable 
for the wife he gives up to her. When the husband 
lords it over everything, it changes into an oH- 
garchy ; for he does this beyond what is his ri^t, 
and not only so far forth as he is superior But 
sometimes women, when they are heiresses^ govent 
Thus they govern not according to merit, but 
because of wealth and infiuenoe, as in oligarchie& 

8. The relation which subsists between brothers isHke 
Timocracy, a timocracy ; for they are equal ; except so £Eur as 
br?thcrs. ^Yiqj differ in age. Therefore, if there is a great 

disparity in their ages, the friendship is no longer 
Democracy, like that of brothers. A democracy takes place 
*i.^*"^i^ mostly, in families where there is no master (for 
ts no mas- ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^6 equal) ; and wherever the ruler k 
tw. weak, and each member acts as he likes. 



*••* IIar/}p dvdpwv re ^ewv «, — " Father of gods and men 
—-Horn, passim. 
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CHAR XL 

Cfthefriindahip tcJnch exists under each form of 

Government, 

In each of these forms of government there is 1. 
evidently a friendship, coextensive wlch " the just " J*^ ®"^^* 
in each.*^ Friendship between a kiiig and his sub- go^romen! 
jects consists in conferring superior benefits ; for there is a 
he does good to his subjects, if he is good and takes friendship* 
carq of them, that they may be well off, as a shep- 
herd takes care of his sheep ;^^ whence also Homer 
cajls Agamemnon '^ the shepherd of the people.** 
. Such also is paternal friendship ; but it exceeds the 
£[>nner in the greatness of the benefits which it 
.confers; for the father is the cause of the son's 
.ezifltence, which is esteemed the greatest thing, 
and also of food and of education. The same things 2. 
are also ascribed to ancestors ; for a father is by 
nature the governor of his sons, and ancestors of 
their descendants, and a king of his subjects. These 
friendships imply superiority; whence also parents 
reoeive honour ; therefore also the just is not the 
same between the two parties, but according to 
proportion ; for thus also must the friendship be. 

Between hasband and wife there is the same 3» 
fiiendship as in an aristocracy ; for their relation is 
according to merit, aul the greater is given to the 
better person, and to each that which is suitable. 
The just also subsists between them in the same 
VTKj, The friendship of brothers is like the friend- 
tjhip of companions ; for they are equal and of the 
flame age; and such persons generally have the 

** Wherever the expression ** the just *' occurs, it must be 
remembered that its signification is ' * the abstract principle of 
iustice.'' 

^ The Christian student need not be reminded how often 
this metaphor is made use of in Holy Scripture to describe the 
lelatioQ in which our heavenly King stands to his kin^dotsk \2bi\ 
ChnrcQ. 
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4, same feelings anl the same moi'al diaracter. T\w 
fiiendship of a timocracy is therefore like this, 
for citizens think themselves eqnal and eqtdtahle ; 
consequently, the goyemment is held by all in 
^« turn, and equally. The friendship also in a tdmo- 
thf^e^iTno"^ cracy is of the same kind. But in the deflection^ 
friendship. ^ there is but little of " the just," so also there ia 
but little Mendship, and least of all in the worst 
For in a tyranny there is no friendship, or venr 
little ; for between those parties, where the ruler 
and the ruled have nothing in common, there is no 
^* friendship; for there is no principle of justice. The 
case, in fact, is the same as between a workman and 
his tool, the soul and the body, a master and his 
slave ; for all these are benefited by the users. Bat 
there is no friendship nor justice towards inani- 
mate things, neither is there towards a horse or an 
ox, nor towards a slave, so far forth as he is a slave ; 
for there is nothing in common ; since a slave is an 
animated tool, and a tool is an inanimate slave. 
7. So far forth, therefore, as he is a slave, there is 
no friendship towards him, but only so fer forth 
as he is a man ; for it is thought that there is 
some sort of justice between every man, and every 
one who is able to participate in a law and a con- 
tract ; and therefore that there is some sort of 
In demo- friendship so far forth as he is a man. Henoe friend- 

*^f^V* ^A "^^P *"^^ *^® J^* exist but to a small extent in 
n oun . jjggpQ^Q governments ; but in democradte they are 

found to a considerable extent ; for there are many 
things in common to those who are equaL 



CHAP. xn. 



Of the friendship which subsists between compamon§ mid 
relations and the members qfafamUy, 

\„ The essence, therefore, of every friendship is com 
munity, as has been said already ; but one mighty 
perhaps, make an. eiar«^\ASiTL -jb. ^Ciaa ^sas^ ^ tbit 
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between relations and of that between ccmpanions. 
The friendships between citizens and fellow-tribes- 
men, and fellow-sailors, and such like, more resemble 
those which depend upon community; for they 
deem as it were to exist in accordance with some 
agreement. Amongst these also one might classify 
the friendship of hospitality. That also between 
relations seems to have many forms, an.d to depend 
entirelyupon the paternal Mend^p. Parents love 2. 
their diildren as being a part of themselves ; chil- The Iotc c** 
dren love their parents as being themselves some- parente. 
thing which owes its existeoce to them. Now, 
parents know their o£&pring better than the oiOf- 
«pring knows that it comes from them ; and the 
original cause is more intimately connected with 
the thing produced, than the thing produced is 
with that which produced it ; for that which pro- 
ceeds from a thing, belongs to the thing from which 
it proceeded, as a tooth, or hair, or anything what- 
Boever, belongs to the possessor of it ; but the origi- 
nal cause does not at all belong to what proceeds 
from it, or, at least, it belongs in a less degree. 
On acooimt of its duiation, also, the love of parents 3. 
exceeds that of children ; for the former love them 
as soon as ever they are bom ; but the latter 
love their parents in process of time, when they 
have acquired intelligence or perception : from this, 
also, it is evident why mothers feel greater love 
than fikthers. 

Parents then love their children as themselves ; 4. 
for that which proceeds from them, becomes by the 
separation like another self; but children love 
their parents, as being sprung frt)m them. Bro- 5. 
thers love one another, owing to their being sprung Of bw>^ 
from the same parents ; for identity with the ^^"^■* 
latter produces identity with each other. "Whence 
the expressions, " the same blood,** " the same 
root,** and so on. They ax-e, therefore, in some sense 
the same, even though the individuals are distinct. 
The being educated together, and being of the same 
ag^ greatly contributes to friendship *, for meii'^^ 
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those of their own age, and those of the same charac- 
ter are companions. Hence also the fnendihip ot* 
brothers resembles that of companions. The friend- 
iihip between coiisms pna otner reiacions is cwmg to 
the same cause ; for it is owing to their being spmcg 
from the same ^ock ; some are more, others less 
warmly attached, according as the parent stock is 

6. nearer or further oiOf. The friendship which chil- 
Of children dren feel towards parents, and men towards gods, is 
*®'^^~ a'* f *^ ^* were towards something good and superior ; 
men to- ^^^ *^®7 ^^® conferred on them the greatest bene- 
wards the fits ; since they are the cause of existence and of 
So<ls* support, and of education when brought into exist- 
ence. Such a friendship as this involves pleasure and 
profit, more than that between strangers, inasmuch 
as they live more together. There is contanied also in 
the Mendship between brothers, all that is in that 
between companions ; and more so between the 
good, and in general between those who are alike, 
inasmuch as they are more connected, and love one 
another immediately from their birth ; and inas- 
much as those are more similar in disposition, who 
come from the same stock, and have been nurtured 
together, and educated similarly; and the trial, 
which is the result of time, is here the longest and 
most certain. 

7. The duties of Mendship are analogous in all other 
Of husband relationships. Between husband and wife, Mend- 
raid wife, gj^p jg thought to exist by nature ; for man is by 

nature a being iuclined to Hve in pairs rather than in 
societies, inasmuch as a family is prior in point of 
time and more necessary than a state, and procrea- 
tion is more common to him, together with animals."^ 

** Nam quum sit hoc naturd commune animantiiim, vt 
habeant libidinem procreandi, prima societas in ipso ooojigio 
est ; proxima in liberis : deinde una domus, commmua omnia. 
— Cic. de Off. I. From this chapter, as well as fW>m wbai 
Aristotle afterwards says of self-love, we may see how dear an 
idea he entertained of the progressive and gradually expanshe 
nature of human sympathies. Their source he held to be a 
reasonable self-love, thevt «m\ le&t and earliest development 
sonjogal affectioii; t\iey ni^iLt ^t[^t^<o& 'm^w^ ^Suos v^hflw 
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To other atiiTnalfl, therefore, commxinity proceeds 
thus far only ; but human beings associate not only 
for the sake of procreation, but for the affidrs of 
life ; fo>r the duties of husband and wife are distinct 
from the very first, and different. They, therefore., 
assist one another, throwing into the common stock 
their private resources. For this reason, also, the 
usefol and the pleasant are thought to eidst in this 
fidendship : it may also be formed for virtue's sake, 
if they are good ; for there is a virtue of each, and 
they may take delight in this. But children are g. 
thought to be a bond ; and therefore those who have Children s 
no children sooner separate ; for children are a ^°?** ^ 
ocmimon good to both ; and that which is common ^""^''* 
is a bond of imion. But the inquiry how a man 
is to live with his wife, and, in short, a Mend with 
his fidend^ is plainly in no respect different from 
the inquiry, how it is just that they should : for the 
ease is evidently not the same between Mends, 
ad between strangers, companions, and fellow-tra- 
vellers. 



CHAP. XIII. 



€lftke ditputm which arise in friendships formed for ihs 

sake qf utility. 

Since there are three kinds of Mendship, as was > 
said at the beginning of the book, and since in each 
of them some are Mends on an equality, and others 
are in the relation of superiors to inferiors ; (for 

parents, children, kindred, and the whole circle of our domeS" 
tie relations ; and, still extending, include all who are natiTe» 
of the same country with ourselves. And when we find that 
he considered that even a slave, so far forth as he is a man, is 
not without the pale of friendly regards, it is not improbable 
that, though the men of his age were not capable of such 
liberal phihuithropy, still the philosopher could imagine the 
ttdatence of a brotherly kindness and afiecdon -wide en.o^^ Xo 
wmpnbnd the whole society of the human race. 

« 2 
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the good become friends, and the better become 
friands with the worse : as also do the pleasant, and 
thi3se who are friends for the sake of the useful, 
forming an equality by mutual benefits, although 
they differ :) those who are equal ought to main- 
tain their equality, by equality in their love and 
everything else ; and the unequal should be friends^ 

2. by one making a return proportionate to the supe- 
fompuints riority of the other party. Accusations and com- 
ansc almost piau^tg arigg i^ the friendship for the sake of the 
in friend-^ useful, and in that only, or mostly so, as might be 
Snip Sid TO expected ; for those who are fiiends for virtue's 
jCprjtTtfAov, sake, are anxious to benefit each other ; for such is 

the property of virtue and friendship ; and when 
they are struggling for this, there are no com- 
plaints or quarrels; for no one dislikes one who 
loves and benefits him ; but if he is a man of 
refinement, he retiuns the kindness. And he who 
is superior to the other, since he obtains what he 
wants, cannot complain of his friend ; tor each is 
aiming at the good. 

3. Nor do they arise at all in friendships formed 
for the sake of pleasure ; for both parties obtain at 
once what they want, if they take pleasure in 
living together; and he would appear ridiculous^ 
who complained of another not giving him plea- 
sure, when it is in his power to cease to live with 

4. him. But the friendship for the sake of the usel il 
is fruitful in complaints ; for since each makes use 
of the other for his own benefit, they are con- 
stantly wanting the greater share, and think that 
they have less than their due, and complain that 
they do not receive as much as they want, although 
they deserve it ; and those who confer benefits can- 
not assist them as much as the receivers require. 

5. But it seems that, in like manner as the just is 
Friendship twofold (for one kind is unwritten and one accord- 
Sid TO jj^g tQ law), so also the friendship for the sake of the 
tt'^ofold. ^iseful, is partly moral and partly legal Now com- 
t/eg^, * plaints arise chiefly when men do not make a return 

in t'le same kind oi irienMsi^ ^\fiks3si ^sbj 'formed 
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at first; now legal Mendship ja upon settle! tevmB, 
©ne kind of it altogether mercenary, from Hand to 
band ; the other kind more liberal, asit allon-stimc, 

it it is still settled by mutual consent what return 
to be made : in this kind the obligation is evi- 

;nt, and does not admit of dispute, but it allows a 

iendly delay in the payment ; hence in some 
iountriea there are no actions at law allowed in 
these cases, but it is thought that those who have 
jnade any contract upon the faith of another, should 
ie satisfied with that. 

Moral fiiendsliip is not upon settled terms, but C. 
«och party gives, or does anything else to the other Mor 

iS to a friend. But he expects to receive what is 
'equal, or more, as if he had not given, but lent ; 
iuid if the contract is not fulfilled on the terms or 
ia the manner in which lie made it, he will com- 
plain. This happens because all, or the greatest 
dumber, wish what is honourable ; but upon deli- 
ikeration they chooee what is profitable : now it is 
Ibonourable to confer benefits, not with the inten- 
tion of receiving again ; but it is profitable to receive 
libenefits. He, therefore, who is able, muse return 7, 
tie value of what he has received, and that volun- '^<' daty of 

J Ihe recrivp. 



tarily : for we must not make a man our friend 
^igainst his will, but we must act as if we hud mode 
a mistake at the beginning, and as if wo had 
Jwceivetl a Idndncsa from one, from whom, we 
ought not ; for we have not received it from a 

md, nor from one who conferred it for the sate 
Bf friendship : wo must therefore repay it, sa much 
I had received the benefit upon settled 
ienaa ; and a man would be ready, if he had the 
means, to repay the kindness ; and if he had not, 
the ^ver would not even expect it. So that if he 
la able, he must repay it : but he should consider 
at first by whom he is benefited, srtid upon what 
terms, in order that be may or not aubmit to the 
obligation on these terms, 

But it admits of a question, ■whether ■«« ow^V.^ 
? the return by the beue&b donB if* u^ 



mak- 
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valiM of the roceiver, and make it acoording to that ; or bj the 

farour con- kindness of him who confers it. For the leoeiveTS 

€eiTed. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ h&ve received sach things from those 

who conferred them as were trifling to them, and 

which they niight have received from others, thns 

depredating the &.your : the others, on the oontrazj, 

say that they were the greatest &.yours they had to 

bestow, and fitvonrs which could not have been re- 

oeiyed from any others, and that they were conferred 

9. in time of danger, or such like exigencies. Is not^ 

therefore, the benefit of the receiver the measore in 

friendship for the sake of the nsefoll for he is 

the person in want, and the other assists him, as if 

her^iffcer to receive an equivalent : the aasi^ance 

therefore is as great as the benefit which the other 

receives : and consequently he must repay as much 

as the fruit which he has reaped from it, or more ; 

In friend- ^or that is more honourable. But in friendships 

ship 01 dp€ for the sake of virtue there are no complaints ; and 

rrjv, the ^^q deliberate preference of the oonferrer seems to 

o?theoon^ be the measure ; for the essential part of virtue and 

ferrer is the nioral character consists in the deliberate pre- 

measure. ference. 



CHAP. XIY. 

On the complaints which arise in unegueUJriendaktpi, 

1. Differences also arise in friendships where (me 
p>°*pl*j'*^'* party is superior ; for each expects to receive more : 
mmend- ^^^ when this takes place, the friendship is di»- 
wrtpoxvv* ^^^^^^ • ^^^ ^^6 superior thinks that it is his due to 
have more, because more is assigned to the good 
m&i ; and in lik ^ inf^nner he thinks so who renders 
the greater assistance ; for they say that an vsekai 
|)erson should not have an equal share, since it be- 
comes a tax,^ and not friend^p, if the fruits of the 

" The word Yiere tT8Xks\«XAd «« tax" is in the origiwl 
XiiTovpyia, The XeiTovp-^iai ^«.t« '^x&^aft XvosX^usbq^ VnokYMiai 
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Hendabip are not in proportion to the good offict-o 
For they tliiiik, that as in pecuniBry part- 
B those who contribute more, receive more, 
o alao it ought to be in friendship. 

But the needy and the ■worse character argue g 
ihc contrary way ; tor they aay, that it is the diity 
rf a good friend to assist the needy ; for what ad- 
rantage ia there, they say, in being the fiiend of a 
p)od or powerftd man, il' we are to reap no advan- 
age &om it ? Now, the claim of each party seems 
o be right, and it seems that each ought to give 
o each a greater share out of the friendship, but 
not of the same thing ; but the superior shoidt* 
Jeoeive a greater share of honour, the needy « 
[reater share of gain ; for honour is the reward cf 
drtue and kindness, and gain is an assistance to 
ndigence. The case also is evidently the same in 3, 
Mlitical communities ; for he who confers no be- The rule 
iefit on the community, is not honoured ; for that o"""™! ta 
RrhicL is pubhc property ia given to the public ' "' 
, and honour ia public property. Now 
t receive both money and honour &om 
fehe public stock ; for no one submits to a less 
ibftie of everything.re Consequently to him who 
a content with less money, the state gives honour ; 
md to him who prefers gifts, money ; for propor- 
ioa equalizes ami preserves friendship, as has \teen 

On these tcriua, then, must the uneijual asso- -i. 
nate ; and he, who has received benefit as regards A man 
noney or virtue, must make a return in the shape "'^^ 
)f honour, reimying whatever he ia able ; for friend- f^fj, „,_ 
ihip requires what ia possible, not what ia esnctly cording lu 
IttO ; thia not being possible in every case, for hi* ability. 
natance, in the honours paid to the gods and to 
jforents ; for no one can ever make an adequate 
return ; but lie, who pays attention to them to the 

ciliiens of AttieoB by wnj of taiadnn. See on 
th^B DicdoDBry of Antiqaities, in loco, 
And coneeqaently tbe eMe would cot ku^oaI Ul 'osA 

tad bannur to tbcMna indi^-^Vwik. _ 
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5. extent of his ability, is considered good. Hence 
also it would be thought unlawful for a son to dis- 
own his father, but lawful for a father to disown hia 
son : for he that is in debt, ought to pay ; but there 
is nothing which a son can do equivalent to the be- 
nefits received, so that he is always a debtor ; aiid 
creditors have power to send away their debtors ; 

i, consequently a father has. At the same time per- 
haps it would be thought that no father would 
separate himself imless the son were excessively 
depraved ; for independently of the natural feeling 
of affection, it is natural to man not to reject the 
assistance which a son might afford ; nevertheless, 
if tlie son is depraved, he would avoid assisting 
his fiither, or at least would not be anxious to d6 
00. For most men wish to receive benefits^ and 
cr/oid conferring them, as unprofitable. Iirt lo 
mxkh then bufiioo on these niatteiB. 
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CHAP. I. 

fjfwhat kind are the preservatives of Friendship 

Is all cases of dissimilar^ friendship, proportion 1. 
equalizes and preserves the friendship, as has been 0t^*«* 
stoted ; for es^ample^ in the political friendships, the ^°™. 
shoemaker receives a return for his shoes according served by 
to their value, and the weaver, and every one else. dvaXoyia, 
In these instances a common measure is provided, 
namely, money ; everything therefore is referred to 
this, and is measured by it. In the Mendship of 2. 
love, the lover sometimes complain^ that although Complainti 
be loves exceedingly, he is not loved in return, ™*y *^*® 
when it may happen that he possesses nothing g^^ggg^ 
which can be the object of love : and frequently 
the person loved complains, that the other having 
promised everything at first, now performs nothing, 
ouch cases as this occur, when the lover loves the 
beloved object for pleasure's sake, and the latter 
loves the former for the sake of the useful, and 
these qualifications do not exist in both. For as 3. 
the friendship was formed on these motives, a sepa- 
ration takes place, as soon as ever they do not obtain 
that for which they loved ; for it was not the per- 
sons that they loved, but something belonging to 
them, which is not permanent ; and therefore the 
friendships are not permanent. But a friendship 
founded upon moral character, as it is felt for its 
own sake, continues, as has been stated. 

DiflTerences also arise, when the parties receive 4« 
Aome other thing than that of which they were de- 

* In the Greek avofioiiBkaiy dissimilar in spedea, >i\!Al\%« 
when tffo parties become friends, each from a different TiiO\ri«. 
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^irous ; for it is the same as getting nothings when 
thej do not get what they desired. The case is like 
that of him who made promises to the harper, and 
the better he performed the more he promised ; and 
when in the morning he claimed the performance 
of these promises, he said he had repaid him 
pleasure for pleasure.^ Now if each party had 
wislied this, it would have been sufficient ; but if 
the one wishes entertainment, the other gain, and 
the one receiyed what he wished, the other not^ 
the exchange cannot be fair. For each fixes his 
mind on that which he happens to want^ and fixr 

5. the sake of that will give what he does give. But 
Who is to y^i^Q is to fix the value ? the person who fint 
btfaevalae. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ receives f for he who gives, 

seems to leave it to the other to fix the value : 
which they say is what Protagoras did ; for when 
he gave any lessons, he ordered the learner to fix 
how much he thought the knowledge was wortl% 
and so much he received. In such transaction^ 
some persons approve of the principle, ''Let a 
Mend be content with a promised payment."-r-H6a 

6. Op. et DL V. 368. But those who receive the 
money beforehand, and then perform none of thfiir 
promises, because they were so extravagant^ are 
with justice complaindd of ; for they do not fulfil 
their agreements. And this, perhaps, the So- 
phists are obliged to do, because no one would 
give a piece of silver for what they know. Theso^ 
therefore, because they do not perform that for 
which they received pay, are justly complained o£ 

7. Yfhenever there is no agreement made about 
the service performed, as has been stated, those 
who confer a favour freely for the sake of the per^ 
sons themselves on whom they confer it, cannot eoni- 

^ The story to which Aristotle refers is thus rdated by 
Plutarch. Dionysius, the tyrant, hearing a femous harpOr, 
promised him a talent. The next day, when the harper de> 
manded the performance of his promise, he replied, ** Yesterday, 
dnring the time that I was delighted widi yonr singing, I 
delighted you with. hope&, so that you have received yoM 
/ewArd,-*deiigVit for de\\£\it.** 
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plain ; for Mendship which is founded on ^iiiue b 
of this kind. The return must bo made accordiig When no 
to the deliberate intention ; for it is this which fgreemcnt 
characterizes a Mend and virtue. It seems also that ^™return 
those who have intercourse with one another in must be 
philosophy must act thus ; for the value of it is not Kurd 
measured by money, and no equivalent price can be '^poaipte y 
paid. But perhaps, as in the case of our duty to the 
gods and our parents, that which is in our power is 
sufficient. 

Wliere the act of giving is not of this kind, 8* 
bat for the sake of something, perhaps it is best 
that a return should be made, which seems to 
both parties to be proportionate. If this cannot 
be, it would seem not only necessary that he who 
tint receives should settle it, but also just : for in 
proportion to the benefit which one received, or to 
the cost at which he would have purchased the 
pleasure, will be the equivalent which the other 
ought to receive in return ; for in things bought 
and sold this seems to be done : and in some places 
there are laws forbidding suits upon voluntary con- 
tracts ; as if it was right, when we have trusted any 
one, to settle with him, as we dealt with him ori- 
ginally : for they think that it is more just for him 
to fix the value who was trusted, than for him 
to do so who trusted him; for men do not in 
general put the same value upon thuigs which 
they have received, as they did when tliey were 
wifiJiing to receive them ; for what belongs to us, 
and what we give away, seems to each of us to 
be very valuable. But, nevei'theless, the return is How the 
made with reference to such a standard of value as receiver ii 
the receiver would fix : though, perhaps, he ought *|\tJ 
not to value it at so much as it seems woi*th when 
he has got it, but according ^y what te valued :t £vt 
before he g:t it. 
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CHAP. n. 

Of lasts qfReiaiws Duties, 

1. Such questions as the following cause a difficnlly ;* 
Of the for instance, whether we ought to perform services 
relative Qf every kind to our &ther, and obey him in every- 

^ ^^* thing ? or whether, when sick, we should obey a 
physician, and choose a general on account of his 
military skill ? In the same manner must we serve 
a Mend rather than a good man? and must we 
rather repay a &.vour to a benefactor than give t6 
a companion, supposing that we cannot do both ? 

2. To determine all these points accurately is not easy; 
for they contain many and various differences as to 
their being great or small, honourable or necessary. 

Wc must But that we are not to bestow everything upon the 
be just be- same person needs no proof : and, generally, we must 
e«ferous*'^ rather requite kindnesses, thaii give to compa- 
nions, in the same manner as we ought rather to 
pay a debt to a creditor,* than give to a companion. 
S. But perhaps this is not always the case : for in- 
stance, must a person who has been ransome<I firom 
robbers do the same in return to him who ransomed 
him, whoever he may be 1 or should he repay him 
though he has not been taken prisoner, but demands^ 
payment as a debt ? or should he ransom his fitiher 
rather than the other ? for it would be thought that 
lie ought to lansom his father even in preference 
to himself. 
4. As we stated, therefore, in general a debt should 
be repaid : but if a gift surpasses a debt in being 
honourable, or necessary, we should defer to this 
consideration ; for sometimes the making a return 
for a favour previously conferred is not even equal; 

« In this cLapter, says Michelet, we bare the commenoe- 
ment of tbose casuistical ethics, to which, first the Stoiflit 
i/terwards the 3esu\te, sxi^ \«sXV3 \.Vi^ Oetman. pbik>Kiphci% 
Kant and Fichte, were so &ttox\%Vj ^xxas^e^. 
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when, for instance, the other conferred it^ knowing 
tha'. the person was good : but the latter has to 
i*epay it to one whom he thinks wicked. For some- 5, 
times a man must not lend in return to him who 
lent to him ; for the latter, thinking that he should 
be repaid, lent to him being a good man : but he 
cannot hope to be repaid by a wicked man. If, then, 
the circumstances are really such as I have stated, 
the claim is not equal ; or if they are not so really, 
but the parties thmk that they are, it would not be 
thought that they acted strangely. Therefore, as 
we have frequently stated, assertions respecting 
teelings and actions admit of exact definition only in 
proportion to the object-matter. 

Now that we must not perform the same service 6. 
to everybody, nay, even not to our father, in 
the same manner that we do not sacrifice every- 
thing to Jupiter, is obvious. But since different We mnsA 
services are due to parents, and brothers, and com- render t« 
panions, and benefactors, we must give to each their ^^ ****''' 
own, and that which is suitable to them. In feet, 
men seem to act in this way ; for they invite relar 
tions to marriages, since the femilj to wHch they 
belong is common to them, and consequently acts 
which have to do with the familv : and, for the 
«ame reason, they think that it is more suitable for 
relations than other persons to meet at funerals. 
And it would seem that we ought to assist our 7» 
parents, in preference to all other persons, in sup- 
porting them ; being, as it were, their debtors ; and 
that it is more honoiuuble to assist the authors of 
our existence in that respect than ourselves. We 
should also give honour to our parents, as to the 
gods ; but not every kind of honour ; for we do not 
give the same to father and mother : nor, again, 
do we give a father the Jionour of the man of science, 
or the general, but the honour of a father, and we 
a4st in the same way in the case of a mother. We s, 
should also give to every old man the honour be- 
coming his age, by rising up in his presence, and 
giving him the place of honouTt and svx(^ V^« 
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marks of respect To oompanions and brothers ite 
should ^ve Ubertj of speech, and a partnership in 
9. eveiything we haYe. To our relations^ and mem- 
bers of the same tribe, and fellow-citizens^ and 
every one else, we should always endeavour to 
give what belongs to them, and to compare the 
claims of each with respect to relationship, or virtue, 
or acquaintance. Now, between relations the de- 
dsion is easy; but between different people it ia 
more difficult : we should not, however, for that 
reason, give up the attempt, but as fior as it ia possi- 
ble distinguish between them. 
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On ike cant m which Friendthip nuty or may not ie 

diuolved, 

1* There is a difficulty in the question, "^Mdiether or 
S^dshl ^® ^® should dissolve friendship with those who do 
may be ^^^ continue the same as they originally were. Is 
dissolved there, then, in the case of those who became firiends 
when its on account of the useful or the pleasant, when they 
nionvesiau. ^^ longer possess those qualities, nothing strange in 
dissolving the connection? for they were fiiends 
only for those qualities, upon the fidlure of which it 
2. is natural to cease to feel Mendship. But a man 
might fairly complain if another, who loved him 
really for the sake of the useful or the pleasant^ pre- 
tended that it was on account of his character ; for, 
as we stated at first, most differences in Mendshljis 
arise when the parties are not Mends on the ground 
on which they think they are. When, therefore, a 
man is deceived, and has fancied that he was loved 
for his character when the other did not at all act 
as if it was so, he has himself to blame. But when 
he is deceived by the profession of the other, he has 
to complain of the deceiver, and even more so 
than of those who co\mte\i^\t moTL^y, inaamach as 
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crime ifl tommitted with repird to an object o' 
iter price. 

But if he admits him to his Mendship, as being 3- 
ft good man, and then he becomes wicked, driej^' 
fchought to be so, oiuat he atill love him? or is this ^j, 
imposaible, since not everything is an object of love, 
Int only the good i We are not obliged, then, to 
.ore a wicked niau, nor ought we ; for we must 
not be lovers of wickedness, nor aaeimilftte ourselves 
to the bad : and it has been stated that like is 
friendly to like.'' Must we, then, immediftteiy dis- *■ 
Bolve the connection 1 or not with all, but only with 
those who are incurahle on account of their wicked- 
ness I and should we not rather assist those who 
admit of improvement in character than in property, 
inasmuch as it is better, and belongs more peculiarly 
to Mendsliip ! " But, still, he who dissolves the 
friendship would not bo thought to do anything 
extraordinary ; for it was not such an one as he, 
that be was a iriend to : when, therefore, he is 
onable to recover the fiiend so estranged from him, 
he withdraws.' 

But if the one continues the same, while the other -"■■ 
If 

■ Dupans Bnim morei diapnria gCudiu sequnntur, qoornin 
diHimilitude dissacist mnicitioa ; nee ob nUam aliam caaaam 
boni Improbia, improbi bonieamiciesienon poisnnl, niri qaod 
tanCa est inter eoa, quants maiLnia poleat este, moruni stndio- 
rnmque diatantia. — Cic. Lei. zjt. 

■ Primum danda opera est, uequa aiDlcarum dissidia aaai ; 
tin tale sliquicl cveuerit, at eitinctse poCius amidtiiB quam op. 
presue ease videantur. — Cic. Lsel. iii. 

' Compare the Chrigtian ride: — " It thy brother treapnaa 



, rebuk 



and if he r 



repent; Ihon 



■evea dmea in a day torn again Co thee 

■bait targiTB him." — St, Luke, xvii. j. 4. "Moreover, ii 
Ihj brother ahali trespasa against thee, go and tell him hie 
feolE between thee and him nione ; if he shall hear thee, thou 
hnat gained thy brnther. But if lie will not hear thee, then 
lake with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two oi 
three wituesiee eter; word may he established. And if he 
dull neglect to hear them, tell it unto the chnrch : bat if he 
a^ect TO hear the church, let him be unto thee as an ^teai^DsK 
auD and a pablieaa,"St. MaCl.iviii. 15—17. 
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laint the becomes bettor, and widely different iu virtuo, miial 
ime, but [j,g latter Btill consider tte former as liifl friend? or 
nproTBs "^ ''^* ^°^ poBsible t The wise ia plainest ythea tbo 
difference becomes very great, aa in friendBhips con- 
tracted from childhood ; for if one continues a oliild 
in intellect, and the other becom.ea a man of the 
highest character, how can they be friends, wien 
they no longttr take pleasure in the same thingn, nur 
sympathize in joy and grief together 1 for these foci- 
ings will not e^dst in them towards each other. Bill 
without these it bos been stated that they could not 
be friends ; for it is impossible that they can lii" 
together : and we have treated of aU this already, 
fi. Must he, then, feel no otherwise towards him tluUi 
if he had never been his friend 1 or ought Le lo 
remember their past intimacy, and just as we tliillic 
that a man should confer favours on Mends nttier 
tlian on atrnngera, ought he in like manner to ^ 
stow something upon those who were his friends fw 
the sake of past frienddiip, when the separation doet 
not take place because of excesHive wickednew I 



nal lie Good Man it a Frimd la h 
neither to /tinuel/no 

1 . The feelings of friendship towards friends, and t.hosu 
The feel- which distinguish the different kinds of fiiendsliil- 
fciendflhin ^^™ *'' ^^ derived fi'om tlio foelinga of a nuui W- 
arc derived wards hiniself jfor a friend B is de fined aa be ing ««! 
rrom the who wishes and does to anoffierjthe good^OT rttaiiW ^ 
feelings of rent gqodj" for the 0thirls_sakj3j"6v5Se"wEoTOli« 
lo^Hs""" ^~^i*>n^ *<■ esisfcand to live for that fiiead'a oOT 
UmKlf. , ii,g qminieE ^hich ate popuUrlj held lo be the derelnp- 

ni«its of friencishi|) are beneficence, benevolence, uid Bjo* 
Tisiby : these no one but a good mu. »n entertoia iDwuli 

■ - '■« fc .i._--r _,| r^^i: „f f-: ].L1_ ^» JiiWd^ 
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lake, which is the feeling of motherB towards their VnnooiZ 
diildren, and of those t'rienda who hare come into flQ'tioiu of 
colliaion. Others define a fiiend, one who paasea hia " "i'^'"'- 
iime with, or chooses the suine things, as another ; 
who Bympathizes in joy and sorrow with 
'liis Mend : this latter definition applies mostly to 
" e t»ae of mothers. In some one of these waya all 

En define friendBhip.'' 

Now each of these feelings exists in the good raon 2. 
'iowarda himself; and in all others, ho fiir forth as ^"^ "" 
they fency thsinselves to be good ; for virtue and S'?Ji^ j 
ihe virtuous man Heeni, as has been stated, to he tonnrda 

standard to each ; since he agrees in opinion bimBPJf. 

th himself, and desireB the same things with al^ 
iaa Boul. Hence, he wishes for himself what is 
good, or what appeaj^ so, and practises it ; for 
»t IB charactetiatio of the good man to labour for 
vhat ia good, and for h^ own sake ; for it is 
for the sake of his intellectual part, which is 
ikhoiight to constitute each man's self.' Again, he 3. 
'wishea himself to live and he preserved, and parti- 
iCnlarly that part by which he thinks : for existence 
ia a good to the virtuous man : and each one wishes 
good to himself ; and no one, were he to become 
another person, would wish his former self to possess 
everything : for the Deity now possesses the chief 
good ; but he possesses it because he is what he 
And the thinking principle — or at least that 
rather than any other principle — must be taken to 
,be each man's self. Again, such a man wishea to ^ 
his life with himself ; for he doi-s this pleasantly 
dmseif J since the recollection of the past ia 
it, and the hopes of the future ai-e good ; but 
recollections and hopes are pleasant. More- 
over, he has abundant subjects for his intellect to 

I. He also sympathizes most with hjm- !• 
self in joys and sorrows ; for the same thing is con- 

Compiire Ariet. Rhet:. II. : alto tbe aajuig of Terence. 
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tfUintly i)ainful or pleasant, and not sometimes one 
tiling and sometimes another ; for he is without re- 
K frisnd it pentanoe, if we may so speak.^ Consequentlj, fiNmi 
"J?^ the good man having all these faftlinga towwrdi 
himself^ and feeHng towards his friend as he does 
towards himself (for Ids friend is MMnfe^^f* wl^X 
friendship also is thought to consist in some one oft 
these feelings, and they are thought to be friends in 
whom they reside. 

6. But as to the question whether there is or is noi 
friendship towards one's sel^ let it be dismiased for 
the present. But friendship may be thofa^t to 
exist in this case, inasmuch as it is one in which 
there are two or more of the above-mentianed qaar 
Mcations; and because excess of friendshm seems 

7. to resemble that of a man towards himw^ft The 
feelings spoken o^ however, plainly exist in many, 
although they are bad men. Do they, then, partake 
of them so far as they are pleasing to themselyee^ 
and suppose themselves to be good 9 for aasuredly 
they do not exist, nor even appear to exist, in any 

Thie self- who are utterly bad and impious: indeed, they 

lovewnnot scarcely exist in the bad at all ; for the bad are at 

^^ ^ variance with themselves ; and they desire one thin|^ 

but wish for another, as for example, the inoonti* 

nent ; for instead of what seems to them to be good, 

8* they choose the pleasant, which is hurtfrd. Otiien^ 

again, from cowardice and indolence, abstain from 

doing what they tlunk best for themselves. As for 

those who have committed many atrociona orimes 

through depravity, they hate and fly from lifo^ and 

destix)y themselves. 

The vicious, also, seek for persons with whom they 
may pass their time, and fly from themselvaB ; for 
they call to mind many unpleasant subjecti^ and 
expect others of the same kind when they are by 
themselves; but when they are with oth^^ they 

** Chase compares to this passage, ** God is not a man, tnat 
he should lie ; neither the sou of man, that he should repent." 
— Numbers, xxiil. 19. Compare also, ** Sapientis est pro* 
prium, nihil quod poeivilete \^o&»X. l«jc«x^" — ^CA&.T'Uft^'HN i8. 
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Ibiget them ; and since they possess no amiable qua« 
titles, tliej baye no Mendly feeling towards thcm- 
aelyes. Therefore, such men do not sympathize ^ 
with themselves in joy or sorrow ; for their soul is 
divided, a^ it were, by Action, and one part from 
dcypiBvity feels pain, because it abstams irom nfmn* 
tilings while the other part feels pleasure ; jnd one 
draws him this way^ another that, just as if they 
were dragging him asimder. But though it is im« 
possible to feel pain and pleasure at the same time, 
yet after a little time he feels pain at having been 
pleased, and wishes that these things had not been 
pleasant to him ; for bad men are Ml of repent- 
ance. It is plain, then, that the bad man has no 
friendly disposition even to himself, because he has 
in him iiothing amiable. I^ then, such a condition 
as tliis is excessively wretched, he should anxiously 
flee from wickedness, and strive to be good ; for 
by this means a man may have friendly feelings 
towards himself and become a Mend of another. 



CHAP. V. 
On Good'Will, 



QoOD-wiLL resembles friendship, and yet it is not I* 
friendship ; for good-will is felt towards those whom ^vvoia dif 
we do not know, and without their being aware of ^•^w^"*"^ 
it ; but friendship is not : all this has been said $^!J!^Il" 
before. Nor yet is it affection ; for good-will has 
no intensity, nor desire : but both of these accom« 
pany affection. Affection too is formed by intimacy ; 
but good-will may be sudden ; as comes to pass in 
the case of antagonists; for we wish them well, and 
paprtake in their wishes, but we would not assist 
them at all ; for, as we have stated, we feel good- 
will suddenly, and our love is superficial. It seems, 2. 
then, to be the begroning of friendship : in the sama 
manner as the pleasure derived from ?sW\st \a VJaa 



*. !: 
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beginning of love :wor no 3ne feels loTe. unless 
he is first pleased ynOi personal appearance} but he i 
xJbsLt takes pleasure in the personal appearance is 
not necessarily in love, except he longs for the 
object when absent, and desires its preseiice. Id 
,n. the same manner, then, ii is impossible to be friends 
without good-wilL But those who have it are not 
necessarily friends ; for they only wish good to those 
for whom they have good-will ; but they would not 
assist them at all, nor take any trouble about 
them. 

4 . So that one might call it, metaphorically, friendship 
Goodvn]^ in a state of inactivity ; and say, that when it has 
denned. continued some time, and arrived at fiuniliarity, it 

becomes friendship, but not that for the sake of the 
usefrd or the agreeable : for good-will is not pro- 
duced by those motives. For he who has received 
a benefit, returns good-will for what he has received, 
therein acting justly : but he who wishes anyone to 
be prosperous, having some hope of profiting by 
Ills means, appears to be well-disposed, not to that 
other person, but rather to himself; in the same 
manner as he is not a friend, if he pays attention 

5. to him for the sake of some advantage. Upon the 
whole, good-will arises on account of virtue, or some 
goodness, when any one is seen to be honourable, 
or manly, or something of that kind : as we have 
stated is the case with antagonists. 



CHAP. VL 

On Unanimity, 



1. Unanimity also seems to be connected with friend- 
Difference ship; hence it is not the same as unity of opinion ; 
between ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ exist between persons who are nsac- 
and'ijio. Q'lainted with each other. Neither do we say, that 
ioiia, tiiey who think the same upon any subject whatever 
are unanimous ; iox ^ns^Asio^^ \2ci.Qiai& ^Ilo think the 
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[6 about the linaveuly binliua j for unaoimity upon 
iiese matters does not belong to friendship. But 
re Bay, that states have iinaniimty, when they 
hjiik the same upon questions of expedienc3', and 
leliberately make the same choice, and execute 
vbaib has been determined in common. 
Consequently, men have unanimity upon pmclical S. 
M J and amongst these, upon those which ai'e 
mportant, and which are of mutual or coiuiuou 
nterest; for instance, states are imanimous when 
■ill agree that the magistrates should be elected, 
r tluit alliance should be made with Sparta, or 
that Pittacus should be Archon, when he wislied 
it also himself' But when each party wishes him- 3, 
■aelf to be in power, as the two brothers in the 
■ PhtenigBte, they quarrel ; for this is not unanimity, 
'tfa>t each party shoidd conceive the same idea, 
whatever it may be, but that their conceptions 
should fix upon the same object : forinstance, when 
I both, the people and the better part agree for an 
, anBtocrat^ ; for thus aJl obtain what they desire. 

Unanimity then is plainly political friendship, as <■ 
indeed it is s^d to be j for it is upon mattei-a of '"j**;* 
apediency, and those which have a reference to V'.^ 
lie. But such unanimity exists between the good ; 
£oT these are of one mind both with themselves and 
h other, being engaged, as we may say, upon the 
16 Bubjecte ; for the counseb of such men as 
these continue firm, and do not ebb and flow, like 
theEuripua:™ and they wish what ia just andeipe- 
dient j and this also they desire in common. But it 5. 

I Pilucu9, nilh the unuiimouB cODSent of the retmblic and 

I own alBD (fur this ia nquiiiie to constitute pemct duud- 
mity), VM intraeted nith the govemmeat for ten yrars 1 after 
whim, although the atnte niahcd him to continue in office, be 

ruud.—Oiph. 

~ Compue Cicero pro MurEoa, xtii. : — " Quod fretum, 

qaem Euripam tot motus, tantss, tato Tsriss hubere iiatatia 

ogilationee fluctuum, quuitHs perturbutionei ct quintoa ustus 

Jiabet ratio comitiontin." — MichelH. Brewer also quota 

"vii. 20 : " TLe niched are like llw WouViXeO. »k». 
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is impossible for bad men to bave unanimity, except 
to a sligbt extent ; as it is impossible for them to 
be friends, since tbej are desirous of more tban 
their share in what is profitable, but in labofors and 
public services they take less. But when eftcH party 
wislies the same things for himself he aearches 
minutely into the qualifications of his neighbour, 
and hinders him, and as they are not watimful foi 
the public interest, it is ssicrificed. The reBoHi, 
therefore, is that they quarrel, using force to one 
another, and not being willing themselTes to do 
their duty. 



CHAP. VIL 



That the Love qf Bcnrfaetom i» iironger than ikat ^ikam 

benefUed. 

1. BENEFA.CTORS are thought to love those whom they 
have benefited, more than they who hare reoehed 
favours love those who have oonfiBrred them ; and 

2. as though this were contrary to what we mii^ 
Beneficence expect, it is made a subject of inquiry. Noiw, the 
not an opinion of the generality is, that the one party are 
d^btorand ^®^*^^ ^"^^ *^® other creditors ; consequently, in 
creditor. ^^^ same manner as in the case of debtee tiie debtan 

wish their creditors not to live, but those who have 
lent are careful for the health of their debton ; so 
also they think that those who have oonftirecl 
favours, wish the receivers of them to live, as 
though in that case they would receive them bade 
again, while the other party does not care alMnit 
repaying them. 

3. Now, Epicharmus perhaps would say that they 
hold this language, because they look to the bad 
side of human natiu^e : yet still it seems like human 
nature ; for the generality are forgetful, and are 
more desirous of receiving than conferring benefits 
But the real reason it^ -wo^d ap^^ear is more natma]^ 
and the caao doea not Tesen^^b V^cffik> ^"NfindMci \ Im 
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ihoy lutve no fondness towards the other T)axty, 

birt only a ymh for their preservation, for the safe 

of receiving a return. 

Those who have conferred favours, are fond of 4. 

. and love those who have received them, even if they Why bene- 

neither are, nor are likely to be, useful to them : Actors lovt 

■1 . -I 1 • XT. 'xi: 1 r more than 

which also is the case with workmen ; for every one ^j^^gg ^y^^ 

loves his own work, more than he could be loved receiTe. 
by the work, were it to become animated. This 
perhaps is most the case with poets ; for they lovie 
their own poems above measure, having a parental 
affection for them. Such then seems to be the case 5* 
of bene&ctors ; for he who has received a kindness 
is a work of theirs; consequently they love him 
more than the work loves the producer of it. The 
reason of this is, that existence is an object of 
choice and love to all ; but we exist by energy ; for 
we exist by living and acting. He then who has 
produced a work, in a certain sense exists by the 
energy ; hence he loves the work, because he loves 
his own existence. But this is natural ; for the 
work shows by energy that which existed only in 
power. 

At the same time, also, the result of the action is br 
honourable to the benefactor, so that he takes plea- 
sure in the person in whom that exists : but to the 
receiver there is nothing honourable in relation to 
his benefiictor ; but if there is anything, it is Ad- 
vantage : and this is less agreeable, and less an 
object of love. In the case of a present act, the 
energy is pleasant ; in that of a future act, the 
hope ; in that of a past act, the memory : but the 
pleasure resulting ft'om the energy is the greatest, 
and most an object of love. To the benefactor, '/. 
therefore, the work continues ; for that which is 
honourable, is permanent : but as regards the re- 
ceiver, the usefid soon passes away. The recollection 
also of honourable things is pleasant ; but of useM 
things, not generally so, or in a less degree. The 
expectation, however, of advanta,ge seems to be the 
2ontmiy of tbisu 
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8. The feeling of affection also reseoibles prodao- 
tion; but the being loved is like someihiiig 
passive ; thonp, therefore, who are superior in the 
active conferring of a kindness, love, and all tlie 
feelings of friendship accompany. Again, all feel 
greater love for what they have acquired with 
labour; as those who have earned their money; 
love it more than those who have inherited tL 
Now, to receive favours seems to be without labour; 
but to confer them is laborious. For this reason 
also mothers are more fond of their children than 
fe.thers are; ^r the bringing them forth is more 
painful, and they feel more convinced that they are 
their own.^ The same also would seem peculiarly to 
belong to benefectors. 



CHAP. VIIL 

Of Self-love,'* 



I. It admits of a question whether a man should 

Whether Iqyq himself best, or another : for we are apt to 
A man ^ 

■ Thus Euripides, — 

'* The pangs of labour are a powerful bond. 

And every mother dotes upon her child." 

And, again, — 

** The mother loves her child more than the fiither ; 
For she knows it is hers, he only thinks so." 

^ The preface to Bishop Butler's Sermons, as well as tha 
first and eleventh sermons, furnish a valuable commentary on 
the place which a reasonable self-love occupies amongst moral 
duties, its relation to benevolence or the love of others, and 
the difference between it and selfishness, which are ofbeo con- 
fused one with the other. ** Self-love," says Bishop Butler, 
** in its due degree, is as just and morally good, as any 
affection whatever." ** Benevolence is so perfectly coincident 
with it, that the greatest satisfaction to ourselves depends upon 
our having benevolence in a due degree : and self-love is one 
chief security of our right behaviour towards society." Hoir 
consistent is this view with HIS doctrines, who has made re- 
ganl to 'Ourselves the standard by which to measure our love 
to others, and has said, ** Ihou shalt love tby neighboiir at 
thyself." 
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eensnie those who love themselves best ; and as if should 1 ova 

it were disgraceful, we call them selfish. The bad himself 

man also seems to do everything for his own sake, 

and the more so the more wicked he is. Thev 

therefore complain of him, as doing nothing without 

reference to himself : but the good man acts from Distinction 

honourable motives, and the better he is, the more between 

he acts fix)m honourable motives, and for his friend's P*"op®*" ^^^ 

sake ; and he passes over his own interest. But g^if.^ove! 

&cts are at variance with these remarks, and that 2 

not unreasonably : for it is a common saying, that 

& man should love his greatest friend best. Now 

he is the best friend, who wishes another good 

for that person's sake, even if nobody knows it ; 

but this and every other feeling which enters 

into the definition of a friend, exists most of 

all in a man with regard to himself; for we havo 

stated, that from himself proceed all the feelings 

of Mendship which he has for others. All the 3. 

proverbs agree in this : such as " one soul : '* and 

■** the property of friends is common : " and " Mend- 

ahip is equality : " and " the knee is nearer than 

the shin : ** for all these feelings exist mostly with 

reference to a man's self; for he is the best friend 

to himself; and therefore he must love himself ^ 

best. 

But the question is reasonably asked, which of 4. 
these two must we follow, since both seem worthy 
of credit ] Perhaps, then, we should divide and dis- 
tinguish such conclusions as these, and show how 
far, and in what resi)ect ( ach is true. If, then, we 
can tuiderstand in what sense each uses the word 
eelf'love, perhaps the point would be plain. Those, 6. 
therefore, who use it as a reproach, call those men The self- 
6elf4overs, who give to themselves the greater share of |°Y °^ 
money, or honour, or bodily pleasures ; for the gene- * * 
rality of men are grasping after these, and extremely 
anxious about them, as if they were the best 
things ; whence, also, they are objects of con- 
tention. Those, therefore, who are covetous ot UieiaA 
tbings, gntify their desiree^ and, in akorV., ^\l<^\s 
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4. passions, aiid the irratioiial part of the sooL Bat 

the generality are of this kmd : whence, also, the 

appellation has arisen, from the generaliiy, which 

are bad. Consequently reproach is justly cast upon 

thoee who are selfish in tiiis sense. But that the 

generality are accustomed to call those self-loveiS) 

who give such things as these to tliemselves, is 

The self- quite plain. For if any one is constantly anxious 

loTe of a tiiat he himself more than any other person should 

5*^ ."?"*? do what is just, or temperate, or anything else in 

r^Jf^Hj ' accordance with virtue, and in short is always for 

motives, g^^^ning something honourable for hmBftlfj no one 

would call such a man a self-lover, nor blame him. 

7. And yet such a character as this would seem to 
Why the be more than any other a self-lover ; for he gives 
good man ^ himself what- is most honourable^ and the 
W J^ greatest goods, and gratifies the authoritative part 
ove. ' of himself; and obeys it in everything. And at 

that part, which has most authority, seems especially 
to constitute the state, and every other flystem, so 
it constitutes a man ; and there^»re he who loves 
this part and gratifies it, is especially a self-lover. 

8. So also a man is called continent or incontinent, 
according as the intellect has authority or not^ as if 
this constituted each individual And men think 
that what they do with reason, they do themselves^ 
and voluntarily, more than any other things. That 

> this, therefore, especially constitutes the individual, 

is quite plain, and that the good man espedaUy 
loves this. Therefore he must be espemlly a 
self-lover, after a different manner firom the penKm 
who is reproached for it, and difiering in as great a 
degree, as living in obedience to reason differs firom 
living in obedience to passion, and as desiring the 
honourable differs from desiring what seems to be 
advantageous. 

9. Kow, all approve of and praise those who are 
Why the particularly earnest about performing honourable 
^^ht"to'^ actions : and if all contencted for what is honour- 
have self- ^^^®> ^^^ strove to perform the most honourable 

ie, acts, there woulu \ie V* evcrq oxL'fe ^\jkssM!i5 ▼hat ii 



Wght ftnii proper, and to each individnally the 
greatest goods ; at least if virtue is such as we have 
deacriheJ it. So that the good maa must iieces- 10- 
auily be a aclf-lover ; for he will be delighted in 
lerforming honourable acts himself, and will benefit 
tiiere. But the wicked man ought to be so ; for 
3 injoreB both himself and his ncighhoura, by fol- 
mring evil paesionE. To the wick-ed nmn, therefore, 
' > he ought to do, and what he does, are at 
mce ; hut the good man does what he ought tc 
; for all intellect chooses what is best for itself; 
pd the good man obeys lua intellect. It is true 1'- 
iIbo of the good man, that he performs many acts for 
lis &ionds and his country, nay, even if it is his duty 
ID die for them : for he will give up money and 
bonom^ and, in short, al! the good things which 
trthers contend for, if he can secure to himself that 
%lii(di is honounible. For he would prefer being 
pleased for a short time exceedingly, th^ for a long 
B sUghtly ; and to live one year honourably, 
than many years in the ordinary manner ; and to 
perform one honourable and great act, rather than 
many small ones. Those who die for their coun- IS. 
,tiy, this perhaps actually befalls : they choose 
tomething highly honourable for themselves, and 
they would give up money on condition that 
|their Mends should I'eceive more of it ; for the 
fiiend receives the money, and he liimseif the 
■iononr ; bo he gives the greater good to himselfl 
!The same rule holds good with respect to honour- 
able distinctions and offices ; for he gives up all 
these to his friend ; since tlJs b honourable to 
iiiiaself and praiseworthy. With reason, then, he 
is thought to be a good m&n, for choosing what 
a honourable in preference to everything else. It 
s possible, also, that he may give up the perform- 
Hice of these actions to liis friend, and tliat it may 
e honourable for him to be the cause of a 
friend's doing a thing, than to do it himself In all 1^ 
praiseworthy things, therefore, the good maa Bectoi 
lo £ive Muiself the grenter share of wlin.tiaV(m<raX' 
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able. In this sena^ therefore, one ought to love one*! 
self, as has been stated ; but in the way that the 
generality do, one ought not. 



"^ CHAP. IX. 

That even the Happy Man will need goodfriendi. 

• 1* But a question also arises about the happy man, 
whether he will need friends or no : for it is com- 
monly said that those who are prosperous and inde- 
pendent, do not need friends, since they have all 
goods already, and therefore that, being indepen- 
Why the dent, they require nothing more ; but that a friend, 
happy man being another sel^ provides what a man is unable 
?J®^ to provide of himsel£ Hence comes the saying, — 

\^liMi fortune gives us good, what need of friends ? 

2. And yet it seems an absurdity to attribute all goods 
to the happy man, and yet not to give him friends, 
which are thought to be the greatest of all external 
goods. And il it is more the part of a friend to 
confer than to receive favours, and to do good is 
characteristic of a good man and of virtue, and it is 
more honourable to benefit friends than strangers, 
the good man will want some persons to be bene- 

3. fited. Hence it has also been asked, whether there 
is a greater need of friends in adversity or pros- 
perity : as in adversity we want persons to benefit 
us, so- in prosperity we want persons whom we 

4 may benefit. And it is perhaps absurd to make 
the happy man a solitary being; for no one 
would choose to possess all goods by himself; 
since man is a social being, and formed by nature 
to associate : this, therefore, is the case with the 
happy man ; for he possesses whatever is by nature 
a good. But it is evident that it is better to pass 
our time with friends and good men, than with 
strangers and anybody indiscriminately. The happy 
umsu therefore, want^ MeiiAa. 
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What, tb3ii, do the first-mentioned people say, 5. 
and how far do they speak truth ] is it not that The happt 
the generality consider those only to be fiiends ^""^i^^' 
who are useful 1 The happy man will have no useful 
need of such friends as these, since he is in posses- friendi. 
sion of all goods ; nor, consequently, of those who 
are Mends for the sake of the pleasant, or only in a 
smaU degree ; for his life being pleasant, does not 
reqidre any adventitious pleasure. But since he Nor plea- 
does not require such friends a? these, he has been ^^^i 
thought not to reqidre friends at aU. This per- 6. * 
haps is not true ; for it was stated at the begin- 
ning that happiness is a kind of energy : and an 
energy is evidently produced, not merely possessed, 
like property. And if happiness consists in living butvirtuoni 
and energizing, and the energy of the good man is friends. 
good and pleasant in itself, as was stated at the 
beginning ; and if that which peculiarly belongs to 
US is of the number of pleasant things, and we can 
conten^>late others better than we can ourselves, and 
their actions better than our own, then the actions 
of good men, when they are their fiiends, are pleasant 
to the good ; for both possess what is naturally wiiy so. 
pleasant ; and consequently the happy man will 
want sudi friends as these, if he deliberately prefers 
to contemplate virtuous actions, and those which 
are peculiarly his own. And the actions of the 7 
good man are such, when he is his Mend. But it 
. is thought that the happy man ought to live plea- 
santly. Now, to a solitary person life is burthen- 
some : for it is not easy to energize constantly by 
one's sel^ but with and in relation to others it is 
easy. The energy, therefore, will be more conti- 
nuous when it is pleasant in itself, which ought to 
be the case with the happy man ; for the good man, 
80 fax forth as he is good, takes delight in actions 
according to ".irtue, and feels pain at those which 
are according to vice : just as the musician is 
pleased with beautiful melodies, but feels pain 
lit bad ones. And there may be a kind ot' ^i*8m> 1 
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tioe of Tiitne from IWing wiUi good mfln, if 
TheogniB say&P 

8. If we examine the quertion more phyHiologically> 
The qii»- it f^pears probable that the good firiend is bj 
^^°J^^' nature an object of choice to the good man ; fix tt 
■ioloc^iUT. ^^^ ^^^^ stated, that what is good by nfttnre^ is in 

itself good and pleasant to the good man. But 
life is defined to consist, in aninwJfi, in the fiunltj 
of sensation, and in men, of sensation and intelli- 
gence ;4 and the fiMulty is refeiTed to the enngf, 

9. and properly consists in the energy. lifie, then, 
seems to be properly the exercise of sensation or 
intellect ; and life is one of the things which are 
good and pleasant absolutely ; for it is something 
definite ; and that which is definite partakes « 
the natore of the good ;' and that which ib a 
good by nature, is a good also to the good man : 
and thmefore it seems to be pleasant to alL 

10. But we must not take a depraved and corra|i4 
life, nor one passed in sorrow ; for such a hfe « 
this is indefinite, just as the drcumstanoes belong- 
ing to it are ; which will be more evident in whrt 
is to follow upon the subject of pain. But if lift 

Conacioui- itself is a good, it is also pleasant ; and this seems 
te^^'p'^V ^®^^ to be the case fix)m all deniing it^ and par- 
ftmt. ' ticularly the good and happy : for to them life is 

11. most eligible, and their life is most happy. Now, he 

' The verses of Theognis are as follows :— 

** With these eat and drink, with these 
Sit, and please those whose power is great. 
For from the good thou shalt learn good ; but if with 

the wicked 
Thou minglest, thou wilt lose the intellecst thou hast" 

1 The dvvdftiig (faculties or capacities) of the whole animil 
and vegetable creation are ^pcTrnKi), aiVOiiruc^, 5pccrue4» 
KivfiriKti, diavorjriKfi, Of these the first alone is poansied 
by vegetables. The first four by brute animals. Tho wfaols 
by man. 

' Aristotle is here referring to the Pythagorean theory §• 
set forth in their co-ordinate catalogue of goods (see Book h)t 
m whieh the dsfinite is classed amongst goods, the indeftwiw 
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ikl sees, peroelveB that he sees ; and he tliat htan. 

At lie hears ; and ho that woLka, that he walks ; 

id ill every other cose, in the same manner, tjiere is 

me tkculty which perceives that we are enei^zing ; 

that we perceive that we are perceiving, and 

derstaiid that we are understanding. But this is 

lie same as saying that we perceive or understand 

Tiat we exist ; for existence was defined to be per- 

edving, or understanding, N^ow, to perceive tliat one 1' 

I alive, is of the number of those things which are 

ileasatLt in themselves : tbi- life is a good by nature : 

nd to perceive the good which is inherent in one's 

elf IB pleasant. But life is eligible, and particu- 

arly to the good, because eidatence ia to them good 

ind pleasant ; for by the conaciousness of that 

Ivhicb b absolutely a good, they are pleased. 

NoWj_^lc^gMui-man has the same relation to his 13- 
_^en3 ~aa he has to himself; for afriend is another 
■etf^'tnTEe'same manner, therefore, as to exist one's 
eligible to every one, so also is it for one's 
ind to exist, or nearly so. But e.vistence was said 
) be eligible on aocount of the perception of that 
'hich is a good : and such a perception is pleasant 
1 itael£ We ought, therefore, to be conscious of the U, 
KiBtence of our fHend; and this would result fi»m Weonght, 
IBBOciating with him, and sharing his words and 1^^!!?^' 
thoughts } for this would seem to be the meaning gciouB of 
of the word society, when applied to men, and not, oit rriend'c 
■s in the ease of cattle, the merely feeding in the eusience. 
nme place.* If, then, existence is in itself eligible 

The philosophy of Aristotle is the ssact opporita of any- 
g approBchiug to Bsceticism. The reUciim Bnbsiating be. 
so m HUD and his ftiend is the same ns that between bim 
fend another self. He is to love his friend as himaelf. The 
ijof meals of friendship are deriied from as clear a cnaaciooa- 
en of onr fiiead'a existence bs we have of oar offD. The 
Quriahmeiit and support of frlEndship are inttrcoune, auo- 
ation, communian, LCsrry these principles a little further to 
lair legitiiDate conclusion, and to what important resalli da 
lej le«14-J Self-koow ledge and the satisfsctiun of sn upproT- 
ig conacience are the result of self-communion. Frieadihip, 
r, to apeak more properly. love to God, is kept up by tia.t 
itlmate and close communion which like Cbrislim vt ea- 

■Hpntf M AoU iricb biui. 
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to Hie happy man, being by nature something goo<l 
and pleasant, and if the existence of a &iend k 
nearly the same, then a Mend must also be of tlie 
number of eligible things. But that which ii 
eligible to a man, he ought to possess ; or else he 
is deficient in that respect ; he, thei'efore, that is to 
be happy will need good friends. 



CHAP. X. 



How many Frtendt a Man ought to Move, 



1. Must we then make as many persons our friends ai 
How macy possible ? or, as it seems to liave been appropriately 

T^^ill to ^^ ^ *^® ^^^^ ^^ hospitaUty,— 

have. ** Have neither many guests nor none." 

Hesiodi Works and Days, 713. 

So will the rule also apply in the case of friendship^ 
that we should neither be without friends, nor yet 

2. have too many. The saying would seem to be 
Useful suitable altogether to those who are friends for the 
"*®° •• sake of the useful : for it is troublesome to make ft 

i^tum of favours to a great many, and life is not 
long enough to do it. Consequently, more than 
what are sufficient for each particular kind of life, 
are superfluous, and an impediment to living well, 

3. and therefore there is no need of them. And 
Pleasant a few friends for pleasure*s sake are enough ; like 
friends. sweetening in our food. But with respect to the 
Virtuous good, should we have aa great a number as poHsiblet 
friends. ^^ ^ there some limit to mmiber in friendship, as 

there is in a political commimity ; for neither can 
there be a political community composed of ten 
}>eople, nor is it any longer a politicid community 
when composed of a himdred thousand : ' but the 

' This limitation of the number of persona constitating a 
political community may at first appear strange to us, who an 
accustomed to the large and po:pulon8 communities of modem 
times; but.Yre mu&l tem«;m>Mx \xQ^^cr| vmatSu'Wb^iBybwua* 
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qiiantitj is not perhaps some particular number, 
but only one between certain ^xed limits. In tlie 4, 
lease of friends, therefore, there is also some definite 
number ; and perliaps it is the greatest number vAil, 
whom one can associate ; for this was thought to be 
the greatest sign of friendship. But that it is not 
|)ossible for the same person to associate and con- 
tinue in friendship with many, is plain. Besides, 
these must also be friends to each other, if all 
intend to pass their time with each other ; and 
this is difficult in the case of a great nimiber. I* 
is also difficult to sympathize in pleasures and pains 
with many people ; for it is likely to happen at the 
same time, that a man may be rejoicing with one 
friend, and grieving with another. 

Perhaps, then, it is as well not to seek to have as 5i 
many friends as possible, but only as many as are 
sufficient for society ; for it would seem impossible 
to be a very strong friend to many. Hence, also, 
it is impossible to be in love with many ; for love 
is a kind of excess in friendship : and it is felt 
towards one object ; and therefore excess in it can 
only be felt towards a few. So it seems to be in 5^ 
real &ct : for in friendship between companions, 
many do not become friends ; and those friend- 
ehips which are most celebrated, are between two 
only.'' Those who have many friends, and are 
farniliar with everybody, are by no one thought to 
be friends, except in a political sense ;^ and these 
are called men-pleasers. In the above sense, then, 
a man may be a friend to many, even without being 
a man-pleaser^ but really as a good man : but for 

ber of enfranchised citizens, in even the largest of the Grecian 
Btates, as compared with the rest of the popiUation. See Polit. 
vii.4. 

^ The friendships of Saul and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, 
Pylades and Orestes, and so forth. 

* In a political sense, t. e. in the same sense in which a man 
may be said to have a love for his country. The feeling of 
patriotism is of a wider and more extensive kind, not bo much 
a matter of personal at'ichment; or based, as (riends\di^\i,\a 
Ipertonal qualities. 
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tue sake of virtue and the persons themselves, it is 
impossible to be a friend to many; one must be 
content indeed to find a few saah. 



CHAP. XI. 



Whether Friend* are more needed in Pro^eriip or tii 

Adveniiy f 

1. Is there greater need of fiiends in proHpeiity oi 
'il^A^^ in adversity ? for they are sought for in both : since 
P^^v^ the unfortunate want assistance, and the fortunate 
prosperity want persons to live with and to benefit ; for they 
and ad- wish to do good. It is more necessary to have 
vereity. them in adversity ; whence in adversitj there ia 
More ne- need of useful friends ; but it is more honourable 
cessary in to have them in prosperity ; whence also the pros- 
adversity, perous seek for good friends ; since it is more 
nourable" in ^^sirable to benefit the good, and to live with them, 
prosperity. Besides, the very presence of friends is pleasant 

2. both in prosperity and adversity ; for those who are 
in pain feel relieved when their friends sympathize 
with them. Hence one might ask the question, 
whether they as it were share the burthen ; or 
whether perhaps it is not that, but that their pre- 
sence being pleasant, and the idea of sympathy, 
make the pain less. Whether they feel relieved 
from this or any other cause, let us digmiag from 
our consideration ; but what we stated is evidently 
the fact. 

5. The presence of friends seems in a manner to 
cause a mixed feeling ; for the fact of seeing friends 
i^pleasant^ and pai-ticularly to one in misfortune, 
and it becomes a kind of assistance, so as to prevent 
pain : since the sight and conversation of a friend 
is able to comfort us, if he has tact ; for he knows the 
character of his friend, and what things give him 
pleasure and pain. But to perceive one's friend 
leelinff pain st one^^ ov^ii tc^^Q)t\?qxl<^ %a ^gainful ; 
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for every one avoids being tlic cause of pain to Lis 

friends. Therefore, those who are of a manly ^. 

disposition are cautious how they let their friends 

share their pain ; and unless a person is himself 

without sensibility, he cannot endure that his Mends 

should feel pain on his account : nor does he at all 

call in fellow-mourners, because he is not given to 

mourning himself But women and effeminate men 

delight in having people to mourn with them, and 

love them as Mends and partners in affliction. But 

in every case we ought of course to imitate the 

best. 

The presence of Mends in prosperity makes us 5. 

pass our time pleasantly, and makes us conscious 

that otir Mends are feeling pleasure at our good. 

^Tberefore, it would seem that we ought to invite In pros 

Mepds to share our prosperity with alacrity ; for it is perity we 

an honourable thing to be ready to do good to others : "?^|^ ^ 

but to share our adversity, we should invite them with Jite fHe^ 

reluctance, for we ought to share our misfortunes as in tidver- 

little as possible : whence the saying, — rity reluct- 

ant* 
. It is enough that I myself am unfortunate. 

We should call them in especially, when they 0. 
may rendier us gi*eat assdstance, with a little trouble. 
We should perhaps, on the contrary, go to those 
who are in misfortune, without being C£dled in, and 
with alacrity. For it becomes a Mend to confer 
benefits, and particularly upon those who are in 
need, and did not ask it as a right : for in both 
eases it is more honourable and pleasant : but to 
those Vho ttre in prosperity, if it is to co-operato 
with them, we sho^d go willingly ; for this is the 
use of a Mend : but if it is to enjoy their good 
fortune, we should go reluctantly ; for it is ^ot 
honourable to be anxious to receive assistance. 
But perhaps we must guard against appearing un- 
gracious in our refusal; for this sometimes takes 
place. The presence of friends, then, id neceBnary 
under all circumstances. 
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CHAP. XIL 

That the MOtt derivable thing fur friettdt te Intimacy. 

1. Is it not the case, then, that as the sight of the 
Society the beloTed object is most desirable to lovers, and they 
principal choose that sense rather than the others, as if love 
fhendshir. <i®rived firom it especially its existence and its 

origin, so also society is most desirable to Mends 9 
tor friendship is communion. And as we feel 
towards ourselves, so do we towards our Mends ; 
and with respect to ourselves, the perception of 
existence is desirable ; it is the same, therefore, 

2. with respect to our Mends. But the energy of 
Mendship consists in society ; so that it is witii 
reason that friends are desirous of it. And in 
whatever each thinks that existence consists, or 
on whate eer account they choose life, in this they 

3. wish to \SLsa their time with their Mends. Hence, 
some drink together, some dice together, others 
exercise and himt together, or study philosophy to- 
gether ; each passing their time in the occupation 
which they like best of all things in life j for as 
they wish to live with their Mends, they do and 
partake with them those things, by wluch they 

4. think that they can live in intimacy. Therefore, 
the friendship of bad men becomes depraved : for 
they partake of what is bad, being unstable ; and 
they become depraved, by growing like each other; 
but the friendship of good men is good, being 

5. mutually increased by intercourse. Besides, men 
The moral are thought to become better by energizing, and 
advantage -^^ correcting: one another : for they receive an 
ghip. ' impress from each other in whatever they aw 

pleased with : whence it is said, — 

You will learn wnat is good from the good. 

Of friendship, therefore, let so much be said. The 
ci'xt thing is to treat of the subject of pleasure. 
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CHAP. L 

After this, perhaps the next subject for disciiSBion ^, 
is pleasure ; for it seems above everything else to Pleasure 
he intimately connected with our nature. Hence, J^^*^ ^^ 
we educate the yoimg, steering them, as it were, by j^g ethical 
pleasure and pain. It seems also to be of the importance 
greatest consequence towards laying the foimdation t, 
of the moral character, that men should take 
delight in what they ought, and hate what they 
ought ; for these feeUngs continue throughout life, 
carrying ^th them great weight and influence 
on the side of virtue and a happy life ; for men 
deliberately choose what is pleasant, and avoid 
what is painful. 

It would seem, then, that we ought by no means 3. 
to pass over such subjects as these ; especially as 
they involve much difference of opinion. For some Erroneous 
say that pleasure is the chief good ; others, on the opinions 
contrary, that it is altogether bad ; some of these poncemu.^ 
last, perhaps, from, a persuasion that it really is so ; 
others, thinking that it is better in reference to 
human life, to deelare pleasure to be among bad 
things, even if it be not so ; because the mass of 
mankind ha\e a propensity to iii^ and are slaves to 

* '* The opinion that pleasure is tne cinei good had been 
jQuch advanced by the efforts of Democritus, the Sophists, 
Aristippus, and others, and was entertained by many of the 
contemporaries of Aristotle and Plato. The dialogues of the 
latter are full of objections to this popular theory : but in none 
are they refuted with more care and labour than in t\!A 
Philebns." — Brewer, To this dialogue the ethical «t\iAe;iiX. N^ 
referred. 
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ttieir pleasures ; and therefore tliat it is right to 
draw diem away to the opposite ; by which means 
they would arrive at the mean. But perhaps this 
is not well said ; for €u*gument8 about matters of 
feeling aLd action are less convincing than Heucts, 
4. When, therefoi-e, arguments are at variance with 
vd come- what is evident to the senses, they are despised, and 
of sucT ^^ *^® destruction of the truth also ; for if he who 
opiniuni* censures pleasure is ever seen to be desiring it, he 
appears to have a leaning towards it, as if aU plea- 
sure were of the same nature ; for to draw nice 
distinctions is not the character of the multitude. ^ 
True statements, therefore, seem not only to be the 
most useful for obtaining knowledge, but alsa for 
the regulation of life ; S>r when they agree with 
facts, they are believed. Hence, men exhort those 
who understand them to live according to them. 
Enough, then, of such matters : let lis now enanie- 
rate the doctrines which have been held on the 
subject of pleasure. 



CHAP. II. 



Optmont held on the subject o/Pleaaure. 

h EuDOXUS ^ thought that pleasure was the chief 
'^® •'«Y' good, because he saw all, both itttional and imr 
S^bxus to ^^^^f seeking it ; and in every case that which is 

^ The slightest inconsistency of condact is fatal to the 
authority and influence of a moral teacher. If he warnt fak 
hearers against pleasure, and is then seen to derote himaelf to 
the pursuit of pleasure, even of an innocent kind, his argv- 
ments are ineffectual, and his warnings are unheeded, beomse 
the mass of mankind are unable to draw nice distinctioDS, and 
to distinguish between lawful and unlawful pleasures. 

" Eudozus was a native of Cnidus, who flourished about 
Ol. c. iii. (B. C. 366). He was a disciple of the geometridao 
Archytas, and subsequently of Plato, by whom he was accom- 
panied in his travels to Egypt. He was the author of a work 
on astronomy, which was translated into Terse by Aratn*. 
See Matthitt*B Hialorv ol QieeV «x\^'^j(^tcAXL\A\..^«dBuiClSat(m'i 
Fasti, p. 366, note ^e^. 
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An object of choice m good, and that wliich is most prote that 
«o is the gi 3atest good ; consequently, he considered ple>«ure 
that the feet of all having a bias towards the same JJJ?^ ^^^ 
object proved that object to be the best for all ; First 
because each finds wliat is good for himself, as he argameut. 
does food ; he argued, therefore, that what is good 
to all» and what all aiai at, was the chief good. 

And his words were believed, more from the 2, 
excellence of his mc»ral character than for their ^^^ *^^** 
own sake ; for he liad the reputation of being '**^'*'* 
eminently temperate : it was therefore thought 
that he did not use tliis language as being a friend 
to pleasure, but that the case really was so. But 3. 
he considered this doctrine to be no less evident Second 
from considering the contrary of pleasure ; for pain a*^*""*®'^'- 
is in itself an object si tunned by all, and its contrary 
is, in the same manner, an object chosi^n by all ; 
and that is especially an object of choice, which we Third 
choose, not on accoimt of anything else ; but plea- argument, 
sure is confessedly of this nature ; for no one asks 
for the sake of what he is pleased, as though he 
knew that pleasure w&i eligible on its own accoimt ; 
and pleasure, if added to any good whatsoever. Fourth 
makes it more eligible ; for instance, if added to argument, 
the act of justice or temperance ; and good can 
only be increased by the addition of itself 

This argument certainly seems to prove it to be 4. 

amongst goods, but not more so than anything else; 

for eyer3rthing is more eligible when in conjunction 

with another good, than when left alone. By a 5. 

similar argument, indeed, Plato overthrows the idea P^f**' f 

of pleasure being the chief good ; because a plea- f^^i^e**^"^ 

sant life is more eligible when joined with prudence opinions oi 

than without ; but if the union of the two is Eudoxus, 

better, pleasure simply cannot be the chief good ; ^^^ A.ris- 

for you can add nothing to the chief good which ^°^^® ^ 

answers 

will make it more eligible : and it .is plain that 
nothing else can be the chief good, which becomes 
more eligible when joined to any of those things 
which are eligible on their own account. "WTmA* 
is there, then, of this nature in which we can. ^^aitA.- 
a'pfite ? for such is the object of our ixi(\\Qxy. Tl\io«» ^. 
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Objection \f]io insist that that is not a good whioh all aim i\% 
to flnt must take care that what they say does not amount 
re^t^r ^ nothing : for we assert that what all think, must 
really be. And he who tries to overthrow this 
proof will not state any other more convincing; 
for if it had been said that irrational beings only 
sought pleasure, there might be something in the 
objection ; but if rational beings also seek it, how 
can there be anything in what they say ? Aiid per- 
haps even in the inferior beings there is some 
natural good principle, superior to their general 
instincts, which aims at that good which is pecu- 
liarly suited to them. 
7. Neither does what is said respecting the arga- 
Objection ment from the contrary appear to have any weight : 
to second £^j, -^ ^ ^^ ^j^^ although pain be an evil, it does 

efuted. ^^* follow that pleasure is a good ; for evil is 
opposed to evil, and both are opposed to that which 
is neither good nor evil ; in which they say what 
is by no means wrong in itself, but they do not 
happen to speak the truth in the case before us : 
for if both were evils, both must be objects of 
aversion ; or if neither of them were, then neither 
would be ; at least, they would be circumstanced 
alike : but now it is evident that men avoid the one 
as an evil, and choose the other as a good : they 
are therefore opposed in the manner stated.cc 

^^ The object of this chapter is as follows: — Aristotle is 
quite ready to allow that pleasure is a good, but not that it is 
the greatest good. Whilst, therefore, he is opposing Endoxus, 
who held the latter opinion, he does not disagree with Plato, 
so far as he also is an opponent of Eudoxus, and denies that 
pleasure is the chief good. This, however, does not prevent 
him in the next chapter from objecting to and answering the 
arguments which Plato adduces to prove that pleasure ii 
literally not a good, but an absolute evil. That it is an evil, it 
proved by Plato in the following syllogism : — 

Whatever admits of more and less is indefinite- 
Pleasure admits of more and less — 
Therefore pleasure is indefinite. 

Whatever is indefinite is an evil — 
Pleasure is indefinite — 
Therefore pleasxire is au evil. 
See the auffToixia <i^ ^^^ ?'^\.\x«*:p;oxe^'wk» 
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CHAP. HI. 

Oiher Opinions on the subject of Pleasure, 

Nob yet, because pleasure is not of the class of 1. 
qualities, is it for that reason not a good ; for the P^^^'s 
ener^es of virtue are not quaUties, nor is happi- J'^t^r" 
ness. ^ But it is said that good is definite, but futed. 
pleasure indefinite, because it admits of degrees. 2. 
Kow, if this opinion is derived from the act of Hi8secoi>4 
being pleased, the same thing -will apply to justice 
and the other moral virtues (according to which it 
is evidently allowed that men become of a certain 
quality in each several virtue) ; for some men are 
just and brave in a greater degree : it is possible 
also to perform the acts of justice and temperance 
in a greater or less degree. But if what they say 3. 
applies to pleasure abstractedly, there is reason to 
fear that they do not state the cause, if pleasures 
are some unmixed, some mixed. But what reason 
is there why, as health, which is definite, admits of 
degrees, pleasure should not be definite and do so 
likewise? for there is not the same symmetrical 
arrangement in all men, nor in the same person 

^ The arguments here refuted by Aristotle may be thus 
briefly stated *) — (1.) All goods are qualities ; pleasure is not a 
quality, therefore it is not a good. (2.) Pleasure admits of 
d^prees, therefore it is indefinite : now the Pythagoreans placed 
the indefinite (dopiorov, dirupov) in their catalogue of evils. 
(3.^ All motions are imperfect, and consequently all generation » 
which is a species of motion, is imperfect. But ''good'' is 
perfect ; if, therefore, pleasures is a Kivri<ngf it is not a good. 
(4.) The same argument applies to dvaTrXrjpuxTirf which is a 
ysvtffic. 

The following are the subdivisions of KivrjiTiQ given in the 
Categories, c. xi., and quoted by Chase in the notes to his 
translation. 

** From not being to being. — Generation. 

From being to not being. — Destruction. 

From being to being more. — Increase. 

From being to being less. — Decrease. 

From being here to being there. — Change of p\«ce. 

From being in this way to being in that vwy.— XWeTwXxoti.' 
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IS tl'.ere alwa/s the same, but although relaxed, still 
health continues up to a certain point, and diffeni 
in degree. It is po&dble, then, that the case of 
pleasure may be the same. 

4. Assuming the chief good to be perfect, and motions 
His third, and generations to be imperfect, they attempt to 

prove pleasure to be a motion and a generation. 
But it seems that what they say is not correct, and 
that it is not a motion : for quickness and slowness 
api)ear to belong to every motion ; if not absolutely, 
as in the motion of the universe, yet relatively. 

5. Now, neither of these conditions belongs to pleamire ; 
for it is possible to become plea^d quickly, a<« it i«i 
to become angry ; but not to feel pleasure quickly, 
not even relative! v ; but it is possible to walk, or to 

6. ijrow, and so forth, quickly or slowly. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, to clmnge into a state of pleasure 
quickly .or slowly ; but to energize according, to it 
quickly is not possible (by which expression I mean, 
" to be pleased **). 

7. How also can it be a generation 1 for it appears 
His fourth, that not anything is generated from anything ; but 

from whatever it is generated, into tluit it is dis- 
Holved ; and yet that which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. ® And again, it is said that pain is a want 
of that which is according to nature, and that plea- 

8. sure is the supplying of that want. But these are 
bodily affections ; consequently, if pleasure is the 
supplying of that which nature requires, that must 
feel the pleasure in which the supply takes place ; 
that is, the body must feel it. This does not seem 
to he the case ; therefore, pleasure is not the sup- 
plying of a want ; but when the supply has taken 
place, then a man will feel pleasure ; and when the 
supply is cut off, he will feel pain. This opinion 

* Everything which is generated is dissolved into the 
elements out of which it was originally produced. This pro- 
cess, which is opposite to ylvctrtCt is termed ^opd. Pleasure 
cannot therefore be a yli^fcrcc* because it produces nothing 
which can be dissolved into its original elements. In fact, wi 
tne contrary, the sensatvouft wlvvclv pleasure cenente, pain, and 
Dot pleasure, deatro^a. 
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seems to liaT3 originated in the pains and pleasures 9. 
connected with food : for when men are in want, J^®"*? 
and have previously felt pain, they feel pleasure at ori nnatcd. 
having the want supplied. 

This does not happen in all pleasures : for the lo. 
pleasures of mathematical studies are without pain ; 
and of the pleasures of the senses, those which come 
by smelling are so :.and so are sounds, and sights, 
and many recollections also, and hopes. Of what, 
then, will these be generations ? for there have been 
no wants of anything to be supplied. 

In answer to those who bring forward reprehen- 1 1. 
able pleasures, one might say, that these are not The case of 
pleasant ; for we must not think that because they ^^£1"'. 
are pleasant to ill-disposed persons, they are also g^ns ex- 
pleasant in themselves^ except to these particular plained, 
persons ; in the same way as we must not think 
those things wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, which 
are so to the sick : nor those white, which appear 
so to those who suffer from ophthalmia. Or ^ould 12. 
this be said, that pl'3asures are eligible, but not 
from these sources ; just as wealth is eligible, but 
not to one who gets it by treason ; or health, but not 
to one who gets it by eating all kinds of things ? 
Or may it be said that pleasures differ in kind 1 for 13. 
those which proceed from honourable sources differ 
from those which proceed from disgraceful ones ; 
and it is impossible to feel the pleasure of the just 
man without being just, or that of the musician, 
without -being musical : and so on in other cases. 
But the difference which exists between a friend 14. 
and a flatterer seems to prove either that pleasure The argu- 
is not a good, or that pleasures are different in tr^ted by * 
kind ; for the former seems to associate with a comparisoa 
view to the good, the latter with a view to plea- between a 

cure ; and the latter is reproached, but the former ^^^^^^^, *°^ 

. • y * j_* ?j.i. !•/*» t_ 1 • a tiatrerer* 

IS praised ; as associating with a dmerent motive. 

Again, no one would choose to live, having the !&• 

intellect of a child all his life long, taking pleasuie 

in those things which please children, even Si >iW\* 

fAeasura were the highest possible *, hot to \«CiBLSb 
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delight iu doing any thing disgraceful, even if he 
was never to feel pain for so doing. Besides, we 
should be diligent about many things, even if they 
brought no pleasure ; as about seeing, remembering, 

16. knowing, possessing virtuo. But whether pleasures 
are consequent upon these things of necessity or 
no, makes no difference ; for we should choose them, 

17. even if pleasure did not result from them. Conse- 
Condasion. quently, that pleasure is not the chief goad, nor 

every pleasure eligible, seems to be evident : and 
that some are eligible for their own sakes, dilfering 
either in kind, or in the source from whence they 
are derived. Let this, then, be sufficient as to the 
opinions which have been entertained upon the 
subject of pleasure and pain. 



CHAP. IV. 

What Pleasure w, and that it renders perfect every eiMrgy. 

1. What the genus or species of pleasiire is, will be- 
Pleasure come more evident if we resume the subject from 
JisTo" the beginiung. For vision seems to be perfect at any 

period of time ; ^ for it is not in want of anything, 
which by coming afterwards will make its species 
perfect. But pleasure resembles this; for it is a 
whole : and we cannot at any particular time re- 
ceive pleasure, the species of which would be per- 

2. fected if it lasted a longer time. Therefore it is 

W hy it is j^^^ ^^ motion : for every motion takes place in time, 
not a mo- ,, ,.•'. i* • , .-l 

tion nor a ^^^ ^^ some end in View ; as, tor mstajice, the 

generation, motion of building : and it is perfect, when it has 

produced what it aims at ; or in the whole tims of 

3. its being built.s But in separate portions of the 

' See Addison's beautiful paper on the perfection of sjght, 
in the Spectator, No. 411. 

' The reading here adopted of this somewhat obscure pas- 
sage is that approved by Michelet, who says, with truth, thai 
it is the only readmg "w\i\c\v coTVNft^% «sv^ «ft\NSA« The artramen 
is as follows : — PVeaaute '\& -^^etUcX. «x. wc^ xcv^tiv^scvx, ♦, ^Vvt^m^ 
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whole time^ all the motions are imperfect, and differ TIom. 
in species from the whole motion, and from one 
another ; for the putting of the stones together is 
different from the fluting of the column, and these 
again differ from the building of the whole temple. 
And the building of the temple is perfect : because 4. 
it wants nothing towards the end proposed : but 
the construction of the foimdation and the triglyph 
is imperfect : for each belongs only to a part. Con- 
sequently they differ in species ; and it is not pos- 
rnble at any particular time to take a motion which 
is perfect in its species ; but if ever we can, it must 
be in the whole time. 

It is the same in walking, and every other mo- 5. 
tion. For if motion be the moving from one part Place, 
of space to another, there must be also specific 
differences of motion ; as flying, walking, leaping, 
and so on. And not only thus, but even in walk- 
ing itself; for the whence and the whither are not 
the same in the whole stadium, and in part of the 
stadium, or in one part of it and the other. Nor is 6. 
it the same thing to cross this liae or that ; for a 
person not only crosses a line, but a line in a parti- 
cular place ; and this is in a different place from 
that. "We have treated accurately of motion in 
another place.^ 

It seems, however, not to be perfect in every part 7. 
of time, but that the greater number of motions Re<»pit«J* 
are imperfect and different in species, if the whence ^^ 
and the whither constitute species. But the spe- 
cies of pleasure is perfect at any time whatsoever. 
It is plain, therefore, that pleasure and motion S* 
must be different from each other, and that plea- 

any motion, e. y. the act of building, is imperfect at the end of 
any portion of time, and not perfect until the whole time ot 
building is completed. With respect to the architectuia. 
terms here used, the Kpijwic is the base (the shoe as it were, in 
French le toe) of the column. *Pd€S(jj<TiQ by some has been 
understood to mean the levelling or erecting the column, by 
others the measuring it with a wand. Its true meaning is the 
Anting ; in French cannelure. 

^ In bis Phjsics, Books III. and IV. 
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«>iire is of the number of things entire and perfect 
This also would appear from the &ct of its being 
impossible to move except in time^ but we may feel 
pleasure without reference to time ; for that which 
is felt at any particular moment is something 
entire. 
9. But from all this it is clear, that it is inoorreetlj 
said that pleasure is a motion or generation ; foi 
these terms are not applied to everything^ but only 
to those things which are divisible and not entire : 
for there is no generation of vision, nor of a point, 
nor of a unit : nor is any one of these a motion or 
generation, nor consequently is there a motion or 
generation of pleasure j for it is something entire. 
10. But since every perception enei^gizes with refe- 
rence to its object, and that energizes perfectly 
which is well-disposed with reference to the best of 
Pleasure ^^ ^^^ objects which fidl Under it (fior this more 
accom- than anything else appears to be the nature of a 
panics, and perfect energy ; and whether we say that the per- 
is therefore ception energizes, or that in which the perception 
feciion^'of resides, makes no difference : but in everything the 
every atcr- energy is best of that which is well-disposed with 
Oriais, Sid» reference to the best of all the objects which Ml 
voia, and ^mder it) : this must be the most perfect and the 
*'^'"* most pleasant : for pleasure is attendant upon 
every se nseT as it is also upon every act o f_intellec t 
and contfi mplation ; but the most perfect is the 
most pleasant, and the most perfect is the 
energy of that which is well-disposed with reference 
to the best of all the objects which &11 under it. 
Pleasure, therefore, perfects the energy : but plea- 
sure does not peiiect it in the same manner that 
the object and the perceptive faculty do if they are 
good ; just as health and the physician are not in 
the same manner causes of a person being healthy.* 
12. But that tlierc is a pleasure in every act of the per- 

^ The physician is what the logicians call the efficient cause, 
whilst health is tiie formal <»use, of our being healthy. In 
like manner, the object is the efficient cause, pleasure tha 
formal cause. 
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ceptive faculty is evident : for we say that sights 
and sounds ai'e pleasant : and it is also evident 
that this is mo^ so, when the perceptive faculty 
IS the hest, and energizes upon the best object. 
When the object perceived, and the faculty which 
perceives it, are of this nature, there will always be 
pleasure as long as there are an agent and a patient. 
Again, pleasure makes the energy complete, not as 13. 
the inherent habit would, but as some end added Pleasure 
to it ; it is just what the freshness of youth is to Perfects the 
those in the prime of life. asan^nhT-* 

As long, therefore, as the object of perception or ,.ent halit, 
intelleot be such as it ought to be, as also the but as an 
fiumlty which judges or contemplates, there will be ^"^ added 
pleasure in the energy : for when the patient and JJJ^J '^^^_ " 
the agent are similar, and correspond to > one tinuous. 
another, the ^ame effect is naturally produced. 
Why, then, is no one continually pleased? is it 
that he becomes fatigued 1 for no human faculties 
lutYe the power of energizing continually.' Pleasure, 
tlierefore, cannot result^ for it follows the energy. 
. But some things cause delight when they are u. 
new, and for the same reason they do not cause it 
in the same degree afterwards ; for at first the in- 
tellect is awakened, and energizes intensely in them, 
as, in the case of sight, those do, who look stead- 
fastly ; but afterwards the energy is not of the same 
kind, but relaxed, and therefore the pleasure also 
becomes dulled. But one might imagine that all 15. 
men seek pleasure, because all are desirous of life ; dq men 
and life is a kind of energy ; and every one ener- from the 
gizes upon and with those things which he loves ^®*^y® ^^ 
best ; as, for example, the musician, with his hear- Jji^^^^e of 
ing, upon music ; the studious man, with his in- the reverse! 
tellect, upon matters of speculation j and so on 
with the rest. But pleasure makes- the energy 
perf(9ct, and therefore it makes life perfect, which 
men desire. It is with reason, therefore, that they 16. 
also desire pleasure ; for it makes life, which is 
eligible, perfect to each one. But let the questioi^ 
whet'.er we choose life for the sake o£ "]^\eai5V!LTe, at 
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pleasure for the sake of life, be dismissed for the 
present, for these seem to be intimatelj connected, 
and not to admit of separation; for withont an 
energy pleasure is not produced, and pleasure per- 
fects every energy. 



CHAP. V. 

That Pleatures diffet in apeeiet. 

1. Hence also pleasures seem to differ in species ; for 

Pleasures we think that things which differ in species are 

diflfer in made perfect by different things : for such seems to 

Suse^e ' ^® *^® ^^^^'^ ^^^ natural and artificial productions, 

energies ^ animals and trees, and paintings and statues, 

which they and houses and furniture. And also we think that 

perfect energies, which differ in speciesf, are made perfect 

by t^gs which differ in species. But the energies 

of the intellect differ from the energies of the 

senses, and each of these differ from one another in 

species ; consequently the pleasures which perfect 

them difier. 

3. This would also appear from the intimate con- 

Because of nection subsisting between each pleasure and the 

the con- energy which it perfects; for the appropriate 
nexion oe- -• i*ixa_« ji /» 

tween the pleasure contributes to mcrease the energy ; for 

pleasure persons who energize with pleasure judge of every- 

and the thing and perform ever3rthing with a higher degree 

®J]®J|y of accuracy ; as those who take pleasure in geo- 

nerfects. nietry become geometricians, and comprehend 

everytliing more distinctly. So also those who are 

fond of music, or fond of building, and so forth, make 

a progress in their peculiar employment, because 

4. they take pleasure in it. Pleasures, therefore, con- 
tribute to increase the energy ; but what contributes 
to increase must be intimately connected; and^ 
things which are intimately connected with objects 
differing in species, must themselves also dif^ in 
species. 
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Again, this would appear still more plainly fi*om 5. 
the fact that pleasures arising from other sources Because 
•re impediments to energies; for those who love P^^***^^"^ 
music cannot pay attention to conversation if sources 
they hear any one playing, because they take destroy 
more pleasure in music than in the energy in energies, 
which they are engaged. The pleasure, therefore, 
which is attendant upon music, destroys the energy 
which was employed in conversation. It is the 6. 
same in every other case, when a man is employed 
upon two subjects at once: for the pleasanter 
energy drives out the other ; and if there is a 
great difference as to the pleasure, so much the 
more, so that he cannot energize at all upon the 
other. When, therefore, we take very great delight 7. 
in anything, we cannot do anything else at all ; 
and it is only when we are but moderately pleased 
with one thing, that we employ ourselves in another : 
just as persons who eat sweetmeats in the theatre 
do so most when the actors are bad. But since the 
pleasure properly belonging to them makes the 
energies accurate, and more lasting, and better, but 
the pleasures arising from anything else spoil them, 
it is evident that they are very distinct. For plea- Opposite 
sures arising from something else produce nearly pleasures 
the same effect as pains arising from the thiiiff **^t 
itself; for energies-, are destroyed by the pains 
which belong to them ; for instance, if writing or 
reasoning is unpleasant and painful to any one, he 
does not write or reason, because the energy is 
painful. The contrary effect, therefore, is produced 8. 
on energies by the pleasures and pains which pro- 
perly belong to them : but those properly belong to 
the energy, which follow upon it independently of 
anything else. It has been said also, that pleasures 
arising from other objects produce nearly the same 
effect as pain ; for they destroy the energy, but not 
in the same way. 

But since energies differ in goodness or badness, 9« 
and some are to be chosen, some to be avoidftd, ^»^^^i!^^^^^ 
others neitker, the j Jeosures also aare xeAated '\xv ^i\ife ^QHi^\iKs»% 

T 
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«n4 bad • f^Si^BDB way ; for there is a pleasore -properlj belonging 

Muff. to eyeiy energy. Thai, thereforo, whidi is proper 

to the good energy is good, and that which is proper 

to the bad energy is bad ; for the desires of honcmr- 

ablo things are praiseworthy, the desires of dia- 

10. graceful ones to be blamed. But the pleasarea^ 
which are contained in the energies, more propeily 
belong to them than the desires; for the latt^ 
are distinct both as to time and nature ; but iiie 
former follow closely upon the energies, and are so 
inseparable from them, that it is questionable whe- 
ther the energy is not the same as the pleasure. It 
appears, however, that pleasure is not an operation 
of intellect or <^ the senses ; for that would be 
absurd; but because they are not separated, Idiey 
appear to some to be identical 

11. As, therefore, the energies are dijSerent^ so are 
Pleasures the pleasures. Now sight differs from toooh' in 
differ ia purity, and hearing and smelling differ from taste ; 
P»*''»*7 their pleasures, therefore, differ in the same way ; 

and the pleasm*es of the intellect differ from these, 

12. and each differs from the other. There seems to 
^nisures \^ a pleasure properly belonging to every jmimal^ 
menVod ^ there is to each its proper work ; for it is that 
animals, which is according to its energy. And if we exa- 
because mine each case separately by itselj^ this would seem 
their ener- to be the case ; for the pleasures of a horse, of a 
gies differ, ^^g^ ^^^ ^£ ^ ^^^^^ differ : as Heraclitus says, thai 

an ass would prefer litter to gold ; for food is 
13* pleasanter than gold to asses. The pleasures, there- 
fore, of things which differ in kind are different 
also ; but it is reasonable to expect that the plea- 
sures of the same things should not differ. But 
they differ in no slight degree, at least in the case 
of men; for the same things give pain to some, 
and pleasure to others ; and to some they are pain- 
ful and objects of hate, to others pleasant and 
objects of love. The case is also the same in sweet 
things ; for the same things are not thought sweet 
by a man in a fever, and a man in heall^ ; nor is 
tiie same thing t\io\\^\> ^n^juyycl^s^ %3L\i£<n&^^%a^liv 
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K man i^ a^ good state of body : ike same also is .the 
case withieyerything else. But in all mch in- 
stances^ that is thought to be the truth , which 
appears so to the good man. 

If this is well said^ as it appears to be^.and if 14. 
excellence^ and the good man, so far forth as he is True plea- 
good, are the measure of evOTything : those must JJjJ^j^j^ ^l 
he pleasures which appear so to him, and those to the good 
thii^ pleasant in which he delights. But if what man. 
is disa^:«eable to him seems pleasant to any one, it 
is no wonder ; for there are many things which de- 
piuve and injure men ; but such things are not 
{deasant, except to those men, and to others who 
are' so disposed. With respect to those pleasures 15. 
which are confessedly disgraceful, it is evident that 
we most not call them pleasures except to the 
depraved. But of those pleasures which seem to 
be good, what particular one or what kind must 
we say is the pleasure of man ? or is not this plain 
from the energies ? for pleasures follow upon them. 
Whether, then, there be one or more energies of 16. 
the perfect and perfectly happy man, the pleasures 
which perfect them must properly be said to be 
the pleasures of man ; and the rest must be so in a 
secondary or even very inferior degree,^ just as the 
energieBare. 



CHAP. YI. 

On Happiness. 



Since we have spoken of the virtues, of the di£Eer- l. 

ent kinds of friendships, and of pleasures, it remains Definitioii 

that we should discuss the subject of happiness in °^ ^*PP*- 

. iiess re* 

outline, since we assumed this to be the end of g^^gd^ 

^ The original is iroWoffT&Qj for which we have no equiva- 
lent in English. We could use the expression '* lower in an 
infinitetimal degree;'' but we cannot say '' a multesimal d«- 
gree." Thia, howerer, would exactly expieas tline ^^\fic»i6tfnv 
of the Greek, 

T a 
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human actions. Therefore, if we recapitulate what 
baa been said before, the argument will be more 
concise. 

2. We have said that it is not a habit ; for if it 
Ha])piness vrere, it might exist in a man who slept throughout 
an energy ^^|g ^ livinff the life of a plant, and sufferini? 
to virtue! *^^® greatest misfortunes. I^ then, this does not 

3. please us, but if we must rather bring it imder 
a kind of energy, as was said before; and i^ of 
energies, some are necessary ^ and eligible for the 
sake of something else, others are eligible for their 
own sakes ; it is plain that we must consider 
happiness as one of those which are eligible for 
their own sakes, and not one of those which are 
eligible for the sake of something else ; for happi- 
ness is in want of nothing, but is self-sufficient. 

4. Now those energies are eligible for their own sakes^ 
from which nothing more is sought for beyond the 
energy. But of this kind, actions done according 
to virtue seem to be : for the pertormance of ho- 
nourable and good acts is amongst things eligible 

Reasons for their own sakes. And of amusements, those 
why happi- are eligible for their own sakes which are plea- 
ness does ^ ^^^^ . ^^j, j^^j^ ^^ ^^^ choose these f(Jr the sake of 

ill amuse- ^ anything else : for they are rather injured by them 
Dient. than benefited, since they neglect their persons and 

5. property. But the majority of those who are 
called happy fly to such pastimes as these ; and, 
therefore, those who have a happy turn for such 
pastimes as these are in favour with tyrants ; for 
they make themselves agreeable in those things 
which tyrants desire ; and such are the men they 
want. 

(• These things are thought to belong to happiness., 
because those who are in power pass their leisure iii 
them. But such men are perhaps no proof; for 
neither virtue nor intellect; consists in having power, 
and from these two good energies proceed ; nor ii 

Nenessary does not here imply necessary per se (inn<»r? 
Kothweiidigkeit), but means and instruments necessary to the 
*(ocomplishment of some eud. — Miclielet, 
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ihose^ who have never tasted pure and liberal plea- ' 

fiure, fly to bodily pleasures, must "we therefore 
think that these pleasures are more eligible ; for 
children think those things which are esteemed by 
them the best. It is reasonable, therefore, to sup- 7 
pose, that as the things which appear honourable to 
children and men differ, so also those which appear 
80 to the bad and the good will differ likewise, and 
therefore, as we have very often said, those things 
are honourable and pleasant which a,re so to the 
good man. But to every man that energy is most 
eligible which is accordinglio his proper habit ; and, 
therefore, to the good man. that is most eligible 
which is according to virtue. 

Consequently happiness does not consist in 8 
amusement; for it is absurd that the end should 
be amusement ; and that men should toil and suffer 
inconvenience all their life long for the sake of 
amusement ; for we choose everytliing, as we might 
48ay, for the sake of something else, except happi- 
ness ; for that is an end. But to be serious and 9. 
to labour for the sake of amusement appears foolish 
and very childish. But to amuse ourselves in order Saying oi 
that we may be serious, as Anacharsis said, seems Anacharsi* 
to be right : for amusement resembles relaxation. 
Helaxation, therefore, is not the end, for we have 
recourse to it for the sake of the energy. But the 
happy life seems to be according to vii-tue ; and 
this is serious, and does not cousist in amusement. 
"We say also that serious things are better than 10. 
those which are ridiculous and joined with amuse- 
ment ; and that the energy of the better part and 
of the better man is more serious ; and the energy 
of the better man is at once superior, and more 
tending to happiness. Besides, any person what- li, 
ever, even a slave, may enjoy bodily pleasures no 
less than the best man ; but no one allows that a 
slave partakes of happiness except so far as that 
lie partakes of life : for happiness does not consist in 
«uch modes of passing life, but in energies ixQftOTdr 
in^ to virtue, as has been said already. 
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CHAP. VII. 



ReasoDB 
why happi- 
itesi is an 
energy ac- 
o')rding to 
the best 
yirtue, •• e. 
according 
to intel- 
lectual 
virtue. 



o 



ItUtho- 
noblest. 



The nu)««t 
«*oi|>tairt. 

The plea- 
ftuiitot. 



3 



Oh CotUemplaihe Happineu, 

Ir happiness be an energy according to virfcue, it la 
i*easonable to suppose that it is according to tlie 
)>ost viitue ; and this must be the virtue of tlie 
best part of man. Whether^ then, this best part be 
the intellect, or something else— which is thought 
naturally to bear rule and to goyem^ and to possess 
ideas upon honourable and divine subjects > or 
whether it is itself divine, or the most divine of any 
property which we possess ; the energy of this part 
according to its proper virtue must be perfect hap- 
piness : and that this energy is contemplative ha? 
been stated. This also would seem to agree with 
what was said before, and with the truth : for this 
energy is the noblest ; since the intellect is tlie 
noblest thing within us, and of subjects of know- 
l<Hlge, those are noblest with which the intellect is 
conversant. 

It is also most continuous ; for we are better 
able to contcnVplate continuoiisly than to do any- 
tliing else continuously. We think also that plea- 
sure must be united to happiness : but of all the 
energies according to virtue, that according to wia- 
<lom is confessedly the most pleasant : at any rate, 
wisdom seems ta contain pleasures worthy of admi- 
ration, both in point of purity and stability : and it 
is reasonable to suppose that this mode of Hfe should 
be pleasanter to those who know it than to thcee who 
are only seeking it. Again, that which is called self- 
sufficiency must be most concerned , with contem- 
plative happiness ; for both the wise man and the 
just, and all others, need the necessaries of life ; but 
supposing them to be sufficiently supplied with 
such goods, the just man requires persons towaixl^ 
whom and with whom he may act justly ; and iii 
like manner t.Yie tcm^x^Xi^ xxvaxL, \aA xSo^i^ \vc^v« 
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man, and so on with all the rest. But the vnsid 
man, if even hy himself is able to contemplate ; 
and the more so the -wiser he is ; perhaps he will 
energize better, if he has co-operators, but neverthe- 6« 
leas he is most self-sufficient. This would seem also to 
be the only energy which is loved for its own sake ; 
Tor it has no result beyond the act of contemplation ; 
but from the active energies, we gain more or less 
beyond the performance of the action. 

H!appiness seems also to consist in leisure , for 7. - 
we are busy in order that we may have leisure ; 1* impii«i. 
and we go to war in order that we may be at peace. ^^^^^^- . 
Now the energies of the active virtues are exerted 
in political or military affidrs ; and the actions with 
respect to these are thought to allow of no leisure. 
Certainly military actions altogether exclude it; 
for no one chooses war, nor makes preparations for 
war for the sake of war ; for a man would be 
thought perfectly defiled with blood, if he made - 
his friends enemies in order that there might be 
battles and massacres. The energy of the states- 8 
man is also without leisure ; and besides the actual 
administration of the state, the statesman seeks to 
gain power and honours, or at least happiness for 
himself and his fellow-citizens, different from the 
happiness of the state, which we are in search of, 
clearly as being different. 

I^ then, of all courses of action which are accord- 9. 
ing to the virtues, those which have to do with Rccapit». 
politics and war excel in beauty and greatness ; and ^*^**- 
these have no leisure, aud aim at some end, and 
are not chosen for their own sakes ; but the energy 
of the intellect is thought to be superior in inten- 
sity, because it is contemplative ; and to aim at no 
end beyond itself, and to have a pleasure properly 
belonging to it ; and if this ip crease i the energy ; 
amd if self-sufficiency, and leisure, a^d freedom from 
cares (as far as anjrthing human can be free), and 
everything which is attributed to the happy man, 
evidently exist in this energy ; then this mxisst V)% 
Hie perfect happiness of maik, wliien it aU«a3k& ^i>cA 
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end of life complete ; for nothing is incomplete ot 

those things which belong to happiness. 

If. But sa<£ a life would be better than man could 

Such a life attain to j for he would live thus, not so fer forth as 

Rppro^t^ he is man, but as there is in him something divine.™ 

tiie dirine. ^^^ SO fkr as this divine part surpasses the whole 

compound nature, so £ax does its energy surpass the 

11. energy which is according to all other virtue. I^ 
then, the intellect be divine when compared with 
man, the life also, which is in obedience to that, 
will be divine when compared with human life. 

12. But a man ought not to entertain human thoughts, 
as some would advise, because he is human, nor 
mortal thoughts, because he is mortal :^ but as &r 
as it is possible he should make himself immortal, 
and do everything with a view to living in aooord- 
ance mth the best principle in him; although it 
be small in size, yet in power and value it is &r 

13. more excellent than alL Besides, this would seem 
to be each man*s '^ self," if it really is the ruling 
and the better part. It would be absurd, there- 
fore, if a man were to choose not his own life, bat 

14- the life of some other thing. And what was said 
before will apply now j for that which peculiarly 
belongs to each by nature, is best and mo^ pleasant 
to every one ; and consequently to man, the life 
according to intellect is most pleasant, if intellecjb 
especially constitutes Man. This life, therefore, is 
the most happy. 

^ Compare what Cicero says respecting the Stoics (de 
Fin. v. iv.) : '* Vitse autem degendse ratio maxime qoidem iliis 
placuit quieta, in contemplatione et cognitione posita reram : 
quse quia deorum erit vitse siniillima, sapienti visa est dignis- 
fcima, atque his de rebus et splendida est eorum et illustria 
oratio . ' ' — Brewer. 

* Compare Hor. Od. IV. vii. : — 

*' Immortalia ne speres, monet annus, et almum 
Qutt rapit hora dienr.'' 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Continuation o/ihe same subject. 

But that life which is accordins: to the other kind 1* 
of wtue, occupies the second place in respect to }^J*y *°' 
happiness ; for the energies according to it are be- ^p^, 
longing to human nature ; for we do what is just is saperiot 
and brave, and everything else which is in apcord- to moral 
ance with the virtues, one towards another, in our happiness.. 
dealings and our needs, and in actions and passions 
«fl^ kind, observing what is beconung ?o each. 
But all these appear to belong to human nature ; 2. 
in some points moral virtue even seems to be the 
consequence of our corporeal nature, and, in many, 
to be intimately connected with the passions. Pru- 3. 
dence also is closely imited to moral virtue, and 
moral virtue to prudence ; if the principles of pru- 
dence are in accordance with the moral virtues, and 
the correctness of the moral virtues in accordance 
with prudence.® But these are knit together with 
the passions, and must relate to the whole compound 
nature of man ; and the virtues of the compoimd 
nature are human ; and therefore the life according 
to them, and the happiness according to them, are 
human. But the happiness of the intellect is sepa- 4 
rate ; and let it be enough to have said thus much 
about it, since extreme exactness is beyond the 
subject proposed. 

Litellectual happiness also would seem to require 5. 
external good in a small degree, or in a less degree I' ** '^^^ ■' 
than moral happiness. For let it be granted that JJ^^ra* 
both equally stand in need of the necessaries of life good, 
(even though he who is engaged in social duties 

** Moral virtue chooses the right end ; prudence directs us 
in the choice of the right means to that end ; each is therefore 
imperfect without the other, and hence the intimate and in- 
separal^le union between the two of which A.ristotl<& b«,t« 
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rmplojs himself more abont the body, and things 
of that kind, for there would be some little differ- 
ence), yet with respect to the energies there vill 
be a great difference ; for the liberal man will want 
money in order to perform liberal . acts, and the 
just man will want means to make returns, for 
wishes are uncertain, and even the unjust pretend 
that they wish to act justly ; the brave man also 
wiU want power, if he is to perform anything 
according to his virtue ; and the temperate man 
wiU want an opportunity to show his temperance. 
For, otherwise, how will he or any other character 
be known. 

6. A question has arisen, whether the deliberate 
preference, or the actions themselves, have the 
greater influence over virtue, sinoe it consists in 
both : now it is evident that its perfection must 
I'eside in both ; but for the perfection of action^s, 
many things are needed ; and the more so, the 

7. greater and nobler the actions are. But the con- 
templative man requires no such things, at leftst, to 
perform his energy ; but they are, so to speak, im- 
pediments, at least they are so to his contempla- 
tion. So far forth as he is man, and associates with 
many, he chooses to perform acts of moral virtue ; 
he will therefore require such tilings in order to 
maintain his character as a man. 

8. That perfect happiness is a kind of contemplative 
It is the energy, might be shown also from the. following 

h^^h"^*" considerations ; that we suppose the gods to be pre- 
may sup- eminently blessed and happy. But what moral ac- 
|)ose timt tions can we attribute to them ? shall they be just 
the f^ods actions ; or will it not appear ridiculous to represent 
enjoy. them as making bargains, and restoring deposits, 

* and so forth 1 Shall we, then, attribute to thcra 
coui*ageous acts, making them undergo formidable 
things, and meet dansjer, becaijse it is honourable ? 
or liberal acts 1 But to whom will they give ? luid it 
is absurd to suppose that they have money, or any- 
thing of that soi-t. But if we say that they are 
tem])crMfe, w\iat \vo\v\Ol Uvsvx wveaxx'^ \^tvcA.>\\\^ \1rai2ie 
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absurd, because they have not bad desires? i* Ami it 10. 
we "went through every case, moral actions would We cannot 
96em insignificant, and unworthy of gods. But yet *^ribute to 
ail suppose that they live, and therefore energize ; actions. 
i6r vre do not imagine that they sleep like i^dy 
mion.4 To him, therefore, who lives, if we take 
away moral action, and still more so, production, 
-what is left besides contemplation ? So that the 11. 
eijiergy of the Deity, as io surpasses all others in Bi* only 
blessedness, must be contemplative : and therefore, **^ °w*'"' 
of human energieSj that which is nearest allied to 
this must be the happiest. 

A proof of this also is, that other animals do not 12. 
partake of happiness which are deprived altogether 
of such an energy. For to the gods, their whole 
life is blessed ; and to men, as far as there belongs 
to them some resemblance to such an energy : but 
no other animal is happy, because they in no way 
partake of contemplation. As far, therefore, as 1 3. 
contemplation extends, so far does happiness ; and ^^ animal 
whoever have more capacity for contemplation, ^Jbie^of 
have more happiness, not accidentally, but in the it. 
way of contemplation itself, for it is of itself valu- 
able. So that happiness must be a kind of contem- 
plation. 

P IIow much more philosophical are the following obsenra- 
tions of Bishop Batler on the happiness of heaven (Anal. 
Part I. c. V.) : — ** Nor is our ignorance, what will- be the era- 
plojrment of this happy community, nor onr consequent igno- 
rance, what particular scope or occasion there will be for the 
exercise of veracity, justice, and charity, amongst the members 
of it with regard to each o'her, any proof that there will be . 
no sphere of exercise for aiose virtues. Much less, if that 
were possible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind, or character which is formed 
by the daily practice of those virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least must be owned in general, that, as the 
government established in the universe is moral, the character 
of virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be the condf 
tion of cor happiness, or the qualification for it.'' 

^ The story of Endymion is well known. Cicero alludes to 
it in his DeFinibus, V. xx. : — '*Itaque ne si jucundissimis 
quidem nos somniis usuros putemus, £T\dyTn\OTv\& ^otkumx^ 
nobis reJimus dari : idque si accidati mortis m&ttit pu\.eTfv>a&?^ 
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14. The liappj man vriil need external prosperity, so 
How r.ir ^ forth as he is man j for human nature is not 
" ™ sufficient of itself for contemplation ; but the bodj 
necessary, niust be in health, and it must have food and aU 

other care and attendance. We must not howevor 
imagine that the person who is to be happy wHl 
want many and great goods, because we say tbat 
without external good he can be blessed ; for self- 
sufficiency does not consist in excess, nor does 

15. action. But it is possible to perform honourable 
things without being lord of earth and sea ; for a 
man may be able to act according to virtue with 
moderate means. We may see this plainly : for 
private individuals are thought to perform good 
acts no less than men in power, but even more so. 
And it is sufficient to have a competence, for the 
life of that man will be happy, who energizes accord- 

16. ing to virtue. Solon also perhaps gave a good 
The opi- description of the happy man, when he said, that 
nions of in his opinion it was he who was moderately sup- 
inL°ago- I'lied with external goods, who had done the most 
ras. honourable deeds, and lived temperately ; for it is 

l)ossible that men who have moderate possessions 

17. should do what they ought. Anaxagoras also seems 
to have conceived the happy man to be neither rich 
nor powerftd, when he said, that he should not be 
surprised if he was thought absurd by the multi- 
tude / for they judge by externals, having a peroep* 
tion of such things only. 

18. The opinions of wise men, therefore, seem to 
agree with what has been said ; such statements^ 
therefore, carry with them some weight. But we 
judge of truth, in practical matters, from, facts and 
from life, for on them the decisive point turns ; and 
wo ought to try all that has been said by applyii:^ 
it to ikcts and to life ; and if our argimients agree 

' The meaning of this passage is, that Anazagoras evident 
did not think that riches or power constituted happiness ; be> 
cause, he said, that if he was asked who was a happy man* 1m 
should probably point out one whom the world wcmld catuiitt 
foolish and absuriL 
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with fsjcts, we may receh'e them ; hut if they ai*e at 
variance, we mxist consider them as mere words. 
He also who energizes according to intellect, and 19. 
pays attention to that, and has it in the hest state, He who 
is likely to be most beloved by the gods ; for if any *?®^^*^f|^t 
r^ard^is paid to human a^&irs by the gods, as it is ^^^^^he. 
thought that there is, it is reasonable to suppose loved by 
that they would take pleasure in what is the best the gods, 
and nearest allied to themselves : but this must be because he 
the intellect ; and that they would be kind in re- ^^l{^; 
turn to those who love and honour this most, as to them. 
persons who pay attention to their friends, and who 20. 
act rightly and honourably. But that all these 
qaalities especially belong to the wise man, is quite 
^ear; it is probable, therefore, that he is at the 
same time most dear to the gods, and most happy ; 
80 that even in this way the wise man must be the 
happiest man. 



CHAP. IX.» 



nai a ts not sufficient to be acquainted with the Theory 0/ 
Virtue, but to possess Virtue , and practise it. 

If, then, we have spoken at sufficient length of these 1. 
matters, and of the virtues, and also of friendship Moral pre^ 
and pleasure, must we think that our original plan ^^'^^""f 
is completed ? or is the end in practical matters, unlesrih** 
according to the common saying, not the contem- student 
plating and knowing all things, but rather the ^^ been 
p;ractising them ? If so, it is not sufficient to know Pf^^ousN 
the theory of virtue, but we must endeavour to to^v°nne : 
possess and employ it ; or pursue whatever other therefore 
means there may be of becoming good. Now, if educatior* 
mere treatises were sufficient of themselves to make ™^s' b® 
men good, justly " would they have received many ^2^^^ ^ 
and great rewards,*' as Theognis sajB, *» and it would 

* This chapter is the connecting link between the Ethics and 
Politics. 

" The passage to which .^jnstot'k alludes is as fo\\ovi%\ — 
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3. be our duty to provide ourBeLves with theoL But 
the truth is, that thej seem, to have power to uige 
on and to excite joung men of liberal mindfl^ and 
to make a character that is genezoua and irvlj food 
of the honourable, easily influenced by Tirtue ; bat 
that they have no power to persuade the multitcdo 

4. to what is virtuous and honourabla For it is not 
Tht moBKs the nature of the masses to obey a sense of shame, 
led bj fear. |^^^ £^^ . ^^^ ^ abstain from vicious things becaow 

it is disgraceful, but for fear of punishments ; for 
they live acoording to the dictates of passioiiy and 
pursue their own peculiar pleasures, and the means 
of gratifying them ; they fly also fi:om the oontnuy 
pains ; but of what is honourable and truly plsasanty 
they have no idea, inasmuch as they never had a 

5. taste for them. What reasonings then, can eSetit a 
Cannot be change in such men as these 1 for it is not posable, 
reasoned ^j. ^^ i^^^ ^lot easy, to alter what has be^ for a 

long time impressed upon the moral character ; bat 
it is perhaps a great thing, if» when everything is 
present by which we are thought to become good, 
we can partake of virtue. 

6. But it is thought that men become good^ some 
Ways of by nature, others by practice, othera by teaching, 
becoming Now it is plain that whatever belongs to nature ia 
'°*'*^* not in our own power, but exists by some divine 

causes in those who are truly fortunate. But rea- 
soning and teaching, it is to be feared, will not 
avail in every case, but the mind of the hearer mast 
be previously cultivated by habits to feel pleasare 
and aversion properly, just as the soil must, which 
nourishes the seed. For he who lives in obedience 
to |)assion, would not listen to reasoning which 
turns liim from it ; nay, more, he would not tmder- 
stand it. And how is it possible to change the 
T, convictions of such a man as tliis ? On the whole, 
it appears that passion does not submit to reasoning, 
but to force. There must, therefore, previously exist 

*' If to the sons of iEsculapins had been given 
To cure the \\cea atid bad hearts of men. 
Many ?ud |^eaX ^oia^ \\i<»x t«^vc^\w«x«\n»ew.^ 
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a character, in some way connected with virtue, 
kmng what is honourable^ and hating what is dis- 
graceful.* But to meet with right education in the 8. 
path of virtue from chiLdhood is difficult, unless one Education 
18 brought up under such laws : fot.to live tempe- "*^* ^ , , 
lately and patiently is not pleasant to the majority, law/^ 
and especially to the young. Therefore, education 
and institutions ought to be regulated by Jaw ; for 
they will not be painful when they have become 
familiar.'* 

Perhaps it' is not sufficient that we should meet 9 
with good education and attention when young ; Education 
Imt since when we arrive at manhood we ou^t *?.^ ^^'' 
also to study and practise what we have learnt, we £^^fo^' 
should require laws also for this purpose : in short, men as 
we should want laws relating to the whole of life ; well as 
for the masses are obedient to compulsion rather ^^^*^'^*"* 
than, to reason, and to punishments rather than to 
the principle of honour. Therefore, some think lo. 
tliat legislators ought to exhort to virtue, and to 
urge men on by appealing to the principle of 
honour, since those who are good in their practice 
will obey when they are led; but to impose chas- 
tiaements and punishments on those who are dis- 
obedient and naturally indisposed to virtue, and to 
banish altogether the incurable ; because he who is 
good, and lives with regard to the principle of 
lionour, will obey reason ; but the bad man desires 
pleasure, and is corrected by pain, like a beast of 

* In the original, KaroKutxifioc, from icaHxcj. Hence the 
fiignification of the word is, so disposed as to be restrained or 
kept in check by virtuous principles. 

* It is remarkable to observe how little practical benefit the 
moral philosophers of antiquity seem to have felt would be 
derived from their writings; what faint motives they could 
orge to influence the generality of mankind. For how far 
could the love of virtue in itself urge men to become virtuous, 
who had no taste for virtue ? The very fact of loving virtue 
for virtue's sake, pre-supposes a proficiency in moraU far 
beyond the general state of mankind. Some other motive was 
then clearly necessary for men sunk in vice as the heathen 
world, a powerful motive, which no heathen, no hwaa«xii^baiSA« 
Mtphjv could supply. 
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11. burthen. Therefore, it i« a common saying, that 
the pains ought to be such as are most opposed to 
the pleasures which are loved. 

12. Now, then, as has been said, he that is to be agood 
Rawpitu- man must have been educated well, and have been 
lition. made to form good habits, and thus continue to 

live under good institutions, and never practise 
what is bad, either involuntarily or voluntarily; aiwl 
this is to be done by living in obedience to some 
intelligent principle, and some right regulation, 
which has the power of enforcing its decrees. But 
the paternal authority has no strength, nor com- 
pulsory force ; nor, in shoi't, the authority of aur 
one man, unless he is a king, or some one of that 
sort ; but the law does possess a compulsory power, 
since it is reason proceeding from a certain pni- 
dence and intelligence ; and besides, men hate 
those individuals who oppose their appetites, even 
if they do it rightly ; but the law is not odioa» 

13. when it prescribes what is good. In the city of 
The ex- Lacedsemon alone, with a few others, the legMator 
ample of seems to have paid attention to education and insti- 

P^ * tutions j whilst in miost states such matters havo 
been neglected, and each lives as he pleases, like 
the Cyclops, 

AdmiDistering the law for his children and wife.^ 

14. It would therefore be best that the state should pay 
Education attention to education, and on right principles, and 
the state.° *^^* ^* should have power to enforce it : but if 

neglected as a public measure, it would seem to be 
the duty of every individual to contribute to the 
virtue of his children and friends, or at least to 
make this his deliberate purpose. 
15- From what has been said, it would seem that a 
man would be best able to do this if he made him- 
self fit for legislation : for public systems of educa- 

^ '* Each niles his race, his neighhour not his care ; 
Heedless of others, to his own severe.'' 

Pope, Horn. Od. ix. 
So also Juvenal (Sat. xiv.*) desctibes a domestic tyrant at 
•'Antiphates trepidi \at\a» ac ■?oVj^\icai>a&,'" 
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ion are evidently made by the laws ; and those are 
^od which are made by good laws. But whether 
;hesc laws be written or unwritten would seem tc 
nake no difference ; nor whether they are those by 
i^hich one or many persons are to be educated^ as 
t makes no difference in music, in gymnastics, and 
3ther branches of education. For in the same way 1&» 
^t legal enactments and customs have authority 
in states, so also the words of a father, and customs, 
liave authority in private families ; and still greater 
mthority on accoimt of the relationship, and the 
benefits conferred : for children have a natural affec- 
tion for their parents, and are natiuully disposed 
bo obey. Moreover, private education differs from l^* 
public j as is the case in medicine ; for imiversally *^*^o^c anc 
abstinence and rest are good for a man in a fever ; edacation 
but to a particular individual perhaps they are not j compared, 
and the pugilist perhaps does not use the same style 
of fighting with alL It would seem, therefore, that 18. 
the case of the individual might be studied with 
greater accuracy, if the education was private ; for 
then each is more likely to meet with what suits 
him. But still a physician, or a gymnastic master, 
or any other master, would take the best care of the 
individual, if he knew the general rule, namely, 
what is good for all men, or for all of a certain 
class : for the sciences are said, and with truth, to 
bave to do with general rules. 

Nevertheless, perhaps, there is nothing to hinder 19. 
one from taking good care of an individual, even if 
one has no scientific knowledge, but only accurately 
examines by experience what liappens to each 
individual ; as some physicians seem to be the best 
physicians to themselves, although they are not 
at all able to assist another. Perhaps it may be 20 
thought that he who wishes to become skilled in 
art, or fit to study any subject theoretically, should 
no less have recourse to the universal, and make 
himself acquainted with it, as far as may be ; for 
we have said that the sciences have to do mtYi X^Yia 
muversaL And perhaps he who -wiai^a lo Tc^ak^'^^^^ ^^"^^ 
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tioanfcu- nien better by edncation, whether many or few, 
•ary to an g^ould endeavour to become fit for the duties of a 
21 legislator, if it is by laws that we become good 
For to give a good disposition to any one, and to 
the particular person intrusted to him, is not in 
the power of every one, but if of any, it is in the 
]>ower of him who possesses knowledge : as is the 
case in medicine and other arts, in which it ia pos- 
sible to study and become "wise. 

22. Shoidd we not, then, after this, ascertain from 
what sources, and by what means, a man might 
become fitted for the duties of a legislator, or, as in 
other cases, must he learn the science of legislation 
from those who are skilled in politics? for it was 

I{ow legis- supposed to be a part of political' science. Or does 

lation is to the case of political science appear to be different 

be taught, fj^j^ ^hat of the other sciences and faculties 1 for 

in the others the same men seem to teach the h- 

culties, and energize upon them.j as, for example, 

23. physicians and painters. Kow the sc^hists profess 
Professions to teach poHtics, but not one of them is a practical 
" W t politician; statesmen do tliis, who would seem to 

do it in consequence of a kind of faculty, and from 
experience i-ather than on any intellectual prin- 
ciple : for they do not seem to write or to speak 
upon such subjects (f*nd yet it would perhaps be a 
more honourable employment than to make forensic 
s'peeches and public harangues) : nor do they seem 
to make their own sons, or any others of their 

24. friends, politicians. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that they would do so if they could ; for they 
could not have left any l>etter legacy to tlieir 
fellow-citizens, nor could they have wished any 
better thing for themselves than this fiiculty, nor 
consequently to their best friends. 

25. However, experience seems to contribute not a 
Advantages little ; for otlierwise men would not become better 
rienoe V politicians by being accustomed to political affiiirs. 
the poli- It seems, therefore, that those who are desirous of 
ticiau. knowledge on political science, need also experience. 

?tf. But those soyAusts \j\\o ^Tofe&W., ^«^\si \i<2k\»^^t^ 
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fior from teaching it : for they do not at all know 
either what is its specific nature, nor what is its 
object-matter: for els^ they would not have 
assumed it to bo the same with rhetoric, or even 
worse; nor would they have thought that it is 
easy to legislate, merely by making a coUection of 
approved laws, because it is possible to select the 
best ; as if this selection were not a work requiring 
intelligence ; and as if a correct discrimmation 
were not of the utmost importance here, just as it 
is in music. For the experienced form a right 27. 
judgment of works in every case, and understand 
by what means, or how they will be accomplished, 
and what sort of things harmonise with each other; 
but the inexperienced may be contented, • if they 
are not ignorant whether the work is executed well 
or ill, as in the case of painting. Now, laws are, 28» 
as it appears, "the works" of political science. 
How then can a man from the study of these 
become fit for the duties of a legislator, or select 
the best 1 for it does not appear that men become 
physicians from studying prescriptions; and yet 
the authors endeavour to state not only the cases, 
but also in what manner they may be cured, 
and the proper mode of treatment, distinguishing 
the symptoms of each disease. But these are 
thought useful to the experienced; but to those 
who have no knowledge upon the subject, useless. ' 

Perhaps, then, collections of laws and of const 1- 29. 
tutions ^ would be useful to those who are able to ^?J^ |f 
study the theory, and to decide what is done well, ^f iaws°ai^ 
or the contrary, or what kind of laws are suitable useful, 
to certain cases : but to those who go through such 
collections without having formed a habit, the 
power of forming a correct judgment cannot 
belong, except it belongs to them spontaneously; 
but perhaps they might thus become more intelli- 
gent on these subjects. Since, therefore, all former 
writers have passed over without examination the 

^ Aristotle lumself wrote a treatise on ibis suV^ect, -^XvX^^v \% 
aow lo§t to US. 

V 2 
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30. subject of legislation, it would perliaps be better 
f"^ . for us to examine it ourselves, and, in short, the 
!^* bce^"" ^^^le s^^j^ ^^ pontics, in order that the philo- 
passed over sophy of human nature may, as mr as is in our 
by others, power, }>e completed. Eirst, * then, if anything 
Aristotle img |j£ien well said by our predecessors on any par- 

fubjecC. from a comparison of the different forms of govern- 

31. ment, let us examine what kind of qualities pre- 
serve and destroy commonwealths, and each par- 
ticular form of government, and for what reasons 
some are administered well, and others the contrary : 
for when these points are considered, we shall 
perhaps be better able to have a comprehensive 
view of what form of government is best, and how 
each is regulated, and what are its laws and insti- 
tutions. Let us then make a commencemei2f«. 

* Aristotle here prepares the reader for the three parts into 
which his Politics is divided. Namely : — (1.) Books 1. II. 
(2.) III.— VI. (3.) VII. VIII. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. L 

CoTTRAST the etHcal system of Aristotle "with that of Plato, 
and illustrate your assertions by quotations from his workfi. 

Define the chief good 

Of what science jdoes Aristotle consider the chief good to 
be theend? ^- ^ ^ *t" ' 

What are the subdivisions of that science ] f ' "'^^ ^ 

Of how many ethical treatises was Aristotle the author 1 

Name them, and state what you know respecting each. 

Explain fully the terms eyepyeia, epyov, Bvyajjug, e^iQ. 

Show that the ends of the chief arts are superior to those 
of the subordinate arts. 

CHAP. IL 

Show the practical utility of the knowledge of the cluef 
good. 

.Prove that the political, i, e, the science of social life, is 
the master science. 

What arts are comprehended under it ? 
vShow that Aristotle's doctrine of the aMLlw«dixi'afc\ovv <2>1 
etldos to politics harmonizes wit\i t\i"e 'wscj Vck. -^Xxi^ "^^ 
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Greeks viewed the relation between an individual and tho 
state. 

CHAP. III. 

^ What do you mean by an exact scie: oe ? 
Give instances in illustration. 

Show that neither politics nor ethics are exact scienoea^ 
On what does exactness depend 1 
Distinguish between necessary and contingent matter. 
How are men qualified to judge of subjects ) 
Why is a young man not a fit student of ethics 1 
Wliat do you mean by a young man ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Wliat is the good aimed at by the political science ? 

What is the name universally given to it 1 

Mention different theories resisting it. 

Which of these is the Platonic theory 1 

Explain fully the difference between analytical and syn- 
tlietical reasoning. 

"^ What is to direct us in the selection of either of these 
two methods ? 

Distinguish between empirical and scientific knowledge. 

What previous education is necessary for the ethical 
student ? 

Quote the passage from Hesiod given in this chapter. 

CHAP. Y. 

How many theories of happiness does Aristotle enumerate 
in this chapter ? 

Why does he enumerate so many 1 

Name them, and show their incorrectness. 

Explain the terms esoteric, exoteric, encyclic, and acroa- 
matic. 

Give Cicero's definition (de Fin. V. v.), and show its in* 
correctness. 

In what part of tliis treatise does Aristotle consider the 
conteniphtivG life 1 
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Why does he defer it so long 1 

Explain the term fliaioc. 

Show that wealth cannot be the chief good. 

CHAP. VL 

Explain Plato's doctrine of the idea. 

Distinguish between IMa and e'dor. 

Does Aristotle fully examine the truth or falsehood o^ 
Plato's theory or not ? 

Distinguish between " idea" and " abstract idea." 

What points in Plato's theory does Aristotle show to be 
inconsistent with the doctrine that " the good " is an idea ? 

Has Aristotle's behaviour to Plato ever been impugned 1 

State what you can in his defence. 

Distinguish between apid^ol elBririKo), and avfxtXriToL 

Name the ten categories. 

Give an accouht of Pythagoras and Speusippus. 

What is meant by the <rvrTToi\ia rutv ayaOCjy 1 

How is the argument affected by the division of good« 
into two classes ? 

What are those classes ? Give examples. 

K in different things the definition of their goodness 
differs, how do you account for the common name 1 

After all, what is the principal objection to the ideal 
theory? 

If the idea existed, would it be practically useful 1 

CHAP. VII. 

Explain the meaning of deliberate preference {rrpoaipirTK ). 

"By a different path our argument has arrived at tli€ 
same point." Explain this. 

How many degrees of finality are there ? 

Prove that happiness is final, " jocr «g " and self-sufficient. 

Explain self-sufficiency. 

What is the tpyov of any species. 

What, therefore, is the ipyov of man ? 

State the successive steps by wliich Aristotle builds uf 
kis definition of happiness. 

Define happiness. 
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Kxplain the meaning of (Moq riktio^. 
By what methods are first principles obtained ? 
Explain the meaning of the tei^ induction, taking th. 
lihetoric as jour authority. 

CHAP. VIIL 

What is Aristotle^s object in quoting prevalent opinions 
on the subject of happiness ? 

State those mentioned by him. 

To what philosophers are they to be attributed 1 

To what sect of philosophers is the threefold division of 
g'KMls due ? 

What sect adopted this division ? 

What three qualities are combined in Aristotle's notion ol 
hapj>iness ? 

Quote the Delian inscription. 

How far is external prosperitl^ necessai^to happiness ? 

CHAP. la 

What tliree questions does Aristotle discuss as tq the 
source of happiness ] 

How does he settle that of its being of divine origin ? 
Does this illustrate his practical turn of mind 1 
Why does it not come by chance ? 
Prove that it is acquired by training. 
Why cannot brutes be called happy 1 
How far can children be called so 2 

CHAP. X. 

In what sense is the liappiness of the dead consistent 
•;vitli Aristotle's theory 1 

What idea would you form of Aristotle's opinion respect- 
ing the condition of man after death, from this or any other 
[)ai't of liis works 1 

Quote any passages from ancient authors which embody 
the prevalent views on this subject. 

State the different steps in Aristotle's examination oi 
Solon's sajing. 
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What coiiclTision would you draw from this chapter gene- 
rallj as to Aristotle's opinion of the relation between happi- 
ness and the accidents of fortune ? 

What is the only source of wretchedness 2 
!EiXplain the expression iKayCic K£\opriyr}fxivoQ, 
Distinguish between fiaKapiog and tvZaifjLwv. 
When we call men happy, with what reservation do we 
do so? 

CHAP. XL 

What does Aristotle think of the degree in which the 
dead are affected by the good or ill-fortune of the living ? 

Does he think tliat their happiness is increased oi 
diminished thereby? 

How does he illustrate his opinion with reference to Oret^k 
tragedy ? 

Quote parallel passages from Horace and Cicero. 

CHAP. XIL 

To what class of things does happiness belong ? 
Can it be a capacity 1 

What are the characteristics of things praised ? 
Can happiness be of the number of these % 
What objects are beyond praise 1 

What was Eudoxus's opinion ] and how far did it agree 
with that of Aristotle 1 
Who was Eudoxus 1 
Distinguish between praise and encomium. 

CHAP. XIIL 

Why is it requisite to inquire into the nature of viitue ? 
Why of human virtue 1 

How does this lead to the necessity of an analysis of tlw 
nature of the soul 1 

How far is the investigation to be carried ] 
How many parts are there of the soul ? 
Are these necessarily physically divisible ? 
What are they ? 
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What are the subdivisions of the irrational part ) 

With which of these is virtue concerned 1 

Whence arises a doubt as to the manner in which tha 
division should be made t 

Draw out tabular views of the divisions according as you (| 
adopt one or other principle. 

Compare the Greek word yjnfx^ with the Latin words 
inimus and anima. 

How docs the division of the soul lead to a division oi 
virtues ? 



BOOK 11. 

CHAP. L 

How manj kinds of virtues are there ? 

How is each produced ? 

State the verbal argument of which Aristotle makes use 
here. 

Mention any other verbal arguments which he uses. 

Is the use of verbal arguments to be expected from the 
tenor of his pliilosophy ? 

By how many argimients does he prove that moral virtue 
Is not a natiu^ gift ] 

State them, and give some of the examples which be 
adduces in illustration. 

Show how his argument bears on the question of education. 

CHAR II. 

Show from examples the truth of Aristotle's assertion 
that this ti'eatise is eminently practical 

What docs he mean by ov ^iwpiaQ evtKa iHairep al oXXat? 

What relation does right reason {ppdog Xoyoc) bear to 
virtue generally 1 

In what part of his treatise does he enter upon the sub- 
ject of right reason fully ? 

Why is it more appropriate there than here 1 
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Why should the discussion of the moral virtues pi-ecedo 
that of the intellectual 1 

"Why is it unadvisable to lay down particular rules of 
conduct? 

"Would it interfere with our moral responsibility 1 

Show by example that what is right is destroyed by 
excess and defect. 

Show how the moral habits, and the means of forming 
them, act reciprocally on each other. 

CHAP. III. 

What are the tests of habits being perfected ? 

Prove that pleasures and pains are the object-matter of 
moral virtue. 

What Stoical doctrine respecting virtue is refiitod in tliis 
chapter ? 

CHAP. IV. 

What objection might be brought to Aristotle's thcmy of 
the formation of moral habits ? 

State his answers to this objection. 
By denpng the fact. 
By denying the parallelism of the cases. 

What is the difference between the arts and the virtues ? 

Distinguish between Trpayfia and Trpdfic. 

Show how the one may be right and the other wi'ong. 

Give examples. 

State the physical analogy by which Aristotle illusti-atea 
the uselessness of mere theorizing. 

CHAP. V. 

Define gemis, species^ differentia. 

Define and explain Tra^iy, ^wa/xctc, «?€*€• 

Prove that neither virtue nor vice can be a wuOoC' 

Prove that they cannot be ^wa/icic- 

What then is the genus of virtue ? 

What mode of reasoning is adopted in this chaj ter ? 



&! 
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CHAP. VL 

WTi«: is the signification of the term aptTt) generally I 

What as applied to man ) 

How many kinds of means are there ) 

Give examples of each. 

Which is according to arithmetical proportion ? 

How does every one who possesses InKTriiixri act wiili 
respect to the mean 1 

Does the rule apply to hoth feelings and actions 1 

From these considerations deduce the differentia of virtue. 

Apply the Pythagorean argument here mentioned to 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

From the previous steps derive the definition of virtue. 

Show how virtue can be both a mean and an extreme. 

A\liat actions and passions are incapable of a mean state? 

CHAP. vn. 

What advantage results from applying general statements 
to particular cases ? j 

What does Aristotle allude to when he uses the tonn 1 
ciaypadiii ? 

Apply the definition of virtue to the following particular 
cases : — 

(1.) Fear and confidence. 

(2.) Pleasures and pains. 

(3.) Giving and receiving. 

(4.) Honour and dishonour (greatV 

(5.) Honour and dishonour (small). 

(6.) Anger. 

;7.) 



(7.) The social virtues. 
(a.) TrutL 
(h.) Relaxation, 
(c.) Friendliness. 
Apply these statements to the cases of feelings. 
(a.) Shame, 
(b.) Indignation. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Explai/i and illustrate the opposition between tlic mean 
•ad the extremes ; and between the extremes with regard 
io each other. 

Show that the mean is not always eqni-distant from the 
dxtremes. 

How many reasons are there for this fact ? 

Illustrate one by the case of courage, 'and the oth«r by the 
case of temperance. 

CHAP. IX. 

Why is virtue difficult of acquirement, and excellence 
rare, praiseworthy, and honourable ? 

State the practical rule which Aristotle here gives for 
attaining the mean. 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Odyssey. 

What practical rule will result from the knowledge of our 
natural propensity 1 

What bias must we especially guard against ? 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Iliad respeotir^ 
Helen. 

How much must afl:er all be left to the moral sense ? 



BOOK III. 

CHAP. L 

Why is it necessary to consider the subject of the voiun. 
tary and involuntary ? 

Why is it useful to legislators to do so ? 

How many kinds of involuntary actions are enumerated 
Dj Aristotle f 

What other class is there which he has omitted ? 

Explain and illustrate the meaning of the expr^&noa 
* mixed actions.^ 
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Do mix oil actions most resemble voluntary or inToluntary 
actions ? Why is this 1 

How many kinds of mixed actions are tliere 1 

What practical difficulty is tliere in judging of these 
actions? 

Show that things pleasant and honourable are not com- 
l)ulsory. 

What does Aristotle mean by non-voluntary actions ? 

What place does repentance occupy in Aristotle's theory 1 

Explain the difference between ayyodtv and di aypoiav. 

When is ignorance pardonable, and when not ? 

Define to tKovatov, 

Why are actions done through anger or desire voluntary t 

CHAP. 11. 

Explain what is meant by deliberate preference ; show that 
it is the principle of all moral action, and that it determines 
the character of every act. 

What are the erroneous views respecting it mentioned by 
Aristotle ? 

Prove that it is not — 
(1.^ Desire. 
(2.) Anger. 
(3.^ Volition. 

(4.) Opinion either general or particular. 
Give its real and nominal definitions. 



CHAP. III. 

Define what is the subject of deliberation. 

Enumerate the four things which cannot come within its 
sphere. 

About what matters then do we deliberate 1 

What is meant by the illustration that the diagonal and 
the side of a square are incommensurable 1 

Why do we deliberate about the arts more than about the 
sciences ? 

Ale any arts excluded ? 

What division of the sciewce^ ^\^ >iJ!afe Cj;t?^% ^^q-^H 
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"Which of these divisions may be ^ made the subjects of 
deliberation 1 

What is the office of deliberation ?. ... 

Are ends or means its matter ? 

Describe the process of deliberation. 

When do we cease to deliberate 1 

Apply the illustration given from Homer. 

Does this remind you of the psychical theory of Plato ? 

Define Trpoalpeaig, ^ ' 

CHAP. IV. 

What is the object of volition 1 

What are the difficulties in the way of determining this 
question 1 

Solve these difficulties. 

Compare the statement made respecting . volition in 
Hhet. I. X. 

Mention the physical analogies adduced here by Aristotle. 

How do good and bad men differ on this point ? 

How does pleasure influence volition ? 

CHAP. V. 

State ^crates's opinion respecting the freedom of the 
will 

State the successive steps in the argument by which Aris- 
totle proves that vice is voluntary. 

What does the conduct both of legislators and individuals 
prove respecting their opinions on this question 1 

What does Bishop Butler say on this point in his chapter 
on Necessity 1 

Does the way in which ignorance is treated suppni-t 
Aristotle's view ) 

How is drunkenness and ignorance of the law dealt with ? 

What is the effect of wilful sin on the moral sense ? 

To what conclusion does this effect lead us in judging of 
confirmed habits of vice 1 

State any physical analogies in suppoi-t of Aristotle's 
doctrine. 

Answer the objection "that men liove no ^otv\.\<^ ^n^i 
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their imaginations, and therefore are not responsible fot 
their opinions," 

Answer the objection ^^ that the aiming at the end k 
not a matter of choice." 

Show that such arguments prove too much. 

Are acts and habits Toluntary in the same manner or 
degree ? 

CHAP. VI. 

Whv does Aristotle discuss courage and temperance in 
this part of his treatise ? 

On what subjects is courage a mean state ? 

Has courage reference to evils of all kinds 1 

What kinds are excluded ? 

Whj then is a man called brave with reference to these t 

Are there any evils, which it is our duty not to fear, id 
which, nevertheless, a man is not called brave ? 

Are there any which a brave man ought to fear ? 

In what cases then will the brave man show courage ) 

In what kinds of deaths especially 1 

Does Aristotle take notice of moral courage 1 

What does Aristotle say of the courage of sailors 1 

CHAP. YIL 

How many divisions are there of ^otepa % 

Name them. 

In what ways are faults possible as regards fear and 
confidence ? 

What relation does the end bear to the habit ? 

Define " the brave man." 

What is the brave man's motive ? 

Name the excess and defect. 

Desciibe the characters of the rash and the coward. 

Show that the three characters are all conveisant with 
1;lie same things. 

What is Aristotle's opinion of suicide ? 

Show by examples and quotations how hx it agi ^es or 
disagrees with opinions generally prevalent in Greece. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Hoiv many imperfect forms of courage are there I 

Name them. 

What are the motives to that which is called wo\n ik-ri ? 

Show hy examples that this is the courage disj^layed by 
Homer's heroes. 

Why does this kind most nearly resemble genuine coui-age ? 

Do those who are brave under compulsion belong to thi.s 
class? 

Explain and illustrate the courage which proceeds it: ryjc 
tfjLTretpiag. 

What was Socrates's opinion, and how does it bear n j on 
Ids moral theory ? 

What was the aSahr in the Hermseum to which he alludes V 

Show that by ^v/uoc Aristotle means mere animal instinct. 

Why are the sanguine brave ? 

How does the courage of the ignorant resemble that of 
the sanguine ? 

Illustrate any of these forms of courage by instances from 
either poets or historians. 

CHAP. IX. 

Show tliat courage has more to do with <l>otepa than 
^afipaXia, 

Show (1) that it is kmXvirov. 

Show (2) that it is more difficult to acquire than tern* 
perance. 

Is a brave man less brave for feeling pain 1 

Is he more so for that reason 1 

How for does energizing with pleasure belong to all th«j 
virtues] 

CHAP. X. 

To what part of the soul do courage and temi)er;incp 
belong] 

Define temperance and intemperance. 

How many divisions of pleasure does Axis^oWe t(^%)&&\ 
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Give examples of each. 

State the subdivisions of the corporeal pleasures. 

With what class of pleasures is temperance conversant ? 

Analyze the argument by which Aristotle arrives at tliis 
conclusion. ^ 

How is Aristotle's theory illustrated by the ease of brute 
animals? 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between the plea- 
sures of touch, and to which does he limit the province of 
intemperance 1 

CHAP. XI. 

State the divisions of l-TiOufAiai, 

In which of these is error rare, and in which frequent ? 

How &r may both these classes of desires be said to be 
uatui-al 1 

How is the temperate man affected with regard to 
pleasui'es ? 

How vdth rcgard to pains ? 

In this latter respect, distinguish between the temperate 
and the couiTigeous man . 

Why has the vice in the defect with respect to pleasure 
DO name ? 

Describe the character of the temperate man. 

CHAP. XII. 

V/hich is more voluntary, intemperance or cowardice ? 

State the reasons. 

Draw a distinction in both cases between the voluntariness 
of the habit and of the particular acts. 

What analogy is there between aKoXaaia and the faults cf 
children ] 

What does Aristotle mean by an obedient and disciplined 
state 1 

What rules does he give for attaining this state I 
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BOOK IV. 

• * ' 

CHAP. I. 

Define liberalitj. 

Show the coirectuess of this definition. 
Define property. 

What are the excess and defect of this virtue ? 
Is the term prodigality used in more senses than one If 
Is liberality shown more in giving or in recei\4ng ? 
Accoimt for this. 

For what virtue are those who abstain from lecciving 
improperly i-ather commended 1 

What is the motive of the Hberal man ? 
In what manner will he exercise this virtue 1 
Is the man who gives with pain a liberal man 1 
State some of the characteristics of the liberal man. 

In respect to receiving. 

In respect to giving. 
In relation to what must we judge of a man's liberality I 
Illustrate the answer to this question by examples. 
What is Aristotle's opinion of those who make their own 
fortimes 1 

Is it easy for a liberal man to do so ? 
Distinguish between the liberal and prodigal man. 

Can monarchs be prodigal ? 

In what cases would the Hberal man feel pain ] 

Why is Simonides used as an illustration of this subject ? 

Define and compare together prodigality and illiberality. 

Why are both characteristics of prodigality seldom found 
in the same person ? 

Why is the prodigal man thought better than tho 
ilUberal ] 

Which docs most harm socially, the miser or the 9:\^e.\vi' 
tlirifti 

r1 
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giving, 
receiving. 
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S^-ate some of the principal jDeculiarities in the ciiaractei 
of tlie prodigal man. 

Account for the union of profuseness and iUiberality in 
ihe same person. 

Why is iUiberality incurable ? 

Mention the different modes of iUiberality. 

Are aU caUed illiberal who receive gain from improper 
sources ] 

What distinctions then do you make ? 

CHAP. 11. 

Define magnificence. 
Show in what it differs from liberaKty. 
Show, by reference to the public duties of an Athenian 
citizen, the great importance of this virtue. 
Give an accoimt of the Athenian XEirovpylau 
On what does propriety depend ? 
Name the excess and defect. 
Does magnificence imply eiriarfifiri ? 
What is the motive ? 

Give examples of public and private magnificence. 
Can a poor man be magnificent ? 

Describe the characters of the fidvavaog and juncpoirpeiriic. 
What is the parode of a comedy 1 
Why are the Megareans introduced as an example here ? 

CHAP. III. 

AVTiat is the object-matter of magnanimity 1 ^ 

Does Aristotle examine this virtue in the abstract or the 
<"oncrete 1 

Does he pursue the same plan in any other cases ? 

Define the magnanimous man. 

Define the modest man. 

Name and define the excess and defect. 

Contrast heathen and Christian magnanimity. 

Mention examples of both. 

Give some illustrations of the idea which the Grcoks had 
of personal beauty. 

Show how taste and the idea of beauty enter into their 
oiorai system. 
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Distinguish between ti/jlIj and to caXor. 

In what way is the magnanimous man comersant witli 

What does Aristotle mean by saying that magnanimity 
IS KoarfjioQ Twv apeTutP 1 

State some peculiarities in the character of the magiunii- 
mous man : — 

(1.^ As to honour. 

(2.) As to wealth. 

\3.) As to courage. 

^4.^ As to liberality. 

Ip.) As to asking favours. 

eS As to seeking honour. 

7,) As to truth. 

8.J As to friendship. 

^9.) As to manners and conduct. 

(10.) As to his gait, speech, &c. 
Why are magnanimous men thought supercilious 1 
How does good fortune contribute to magnanimity ? 
What is the meaning of elpuvda 1 
Is the magnanimous man ever eiptov ) 
Describe the fjLiKpdxl^v^oc, and the ')(avvog» 
Which is most opposed to the mean, and which is worse ' 

CHAP. TV. 

What "virtue is there which has to do with the saii v. 
habit as the fqrmer 1 

Has Aristotle treated of it before ? 

What relation does it bear to magnanimity 1 

Illustrate this by referring to liberaHty. 

Whence arises ^*he difficulty of assigning a name to this 
virtue ? 

Why do the extremes assume the appearance of the mean I 

CHAP. Y. 

Define meekness, and name the extremes. 

Descnbe the chai^acter of the meek. 

Is the defect blamed ? 

Show that the excess takes place m «SV ^.Yi'^ c»b\fc^x\«*- 
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How many q^cies ane the« of the excess t 
Name them, and distinguish between them. 
Which extreme is fiii*tbest from the mean 1 
"What milder tenns do we apply to slight transgi^essions t 
How must the extent and nature of titmsgression be 
decided 1 

CHAT. VI. 

Show, from what is known of Athenian life aiid manners, 
the importance of treating of the social virtues. 
Name the extremes. 

Will the term " politeness " designate the mean habit ] 
Distinguish between the mean and friendsliip. 
What is the end and aim of the polite ? 
Within what limits wiii he aim at giving pleasure ?. 
Distinguish between {fCvg and liotakOQ, 

CHAP. VII. 

Describe the truthful character, and also the excess and 
defect. 

In what limited sense is the term truthfulness here used ? 

Is tmthfulness more shown in matters of great or of little 
moment 1 

Distinguish between him who makes pretensions with, 
and him who makes them without a motive. 

Sliow the possible connection between false modesty and" 
•irrogance. 

Give examplt^ 

Which is the worst of the two extremes ? 



CHAP. VIII. 

Name and describe the social virtue in periods of relax- 
ation. 

What is the etymological meaning of the term ehrpaTreXia 

Name and describe the extremes. 

Why does one extreme sometimes gf;t the credit of being 
the mean? 

What do you mean \>v twct \ 
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Contrast the character, in respect to this virtue, of the 
educated and uneducated. 

How is this diiOference illustrated hj Athenian comedy 1 
■ What considerations will regulate the behayiour of him 
who jests witli propriety 1 

Distinguish between the three social virtues. ^ 

CHAP. IX. 

Define sense of shame. 
Is it a passion or a habit 1 
To what period of life is it especially becoming 1 
Show that a sense of shame is no part of the character of 
a good man. 

In what sense is shame a worthy feeling ? 
What kind of virtue is continence 1 
Where does he speak of it more fully 1 



BOOK V. 

CHAP. I. 

State Plato's theory of universal justice. 

Show how fer the views of Plato and Aristotle on the 
subject of justice coincide. 

Define justitia expletrix and justitia a'ttiibutrix. 

When the latter of these is termed distributive justice, is 
the expression used in Aristotle's sense 'i 

In what way has Ajistotle treated the subject of jiasticr 
in the Rhetoric 1 

How does he investigate the subject here 1 

Define justice and injustice. 

What point of difference does Aristotle speak of as exist- 
ing between capacities, sciences, and habits 1 

Does this furnish us with a means of ascertaining tlie 
nature of habits ? 

In how many senses are the terms just and imjust used ? 

Why is it diiBcult to distinguish. \)etNV^^u ^i\i^\sl^ 
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State and explain these senses. 

Distinguish between bui^wfia and (rvvbtyvfjuu 

What is the object of laws ) 

Show that nniversaT justice is perfect yiitae^ not aU«o- 
lutelj, but relatively. 

Show the difference between universal justice and perfect 
\irtue. 

CHAP. IL 

Why is particular justice the object of Aristotle's invea- 
tigation ? 

Show how universal injustice differs from particular. 

Show that all acts of particular injustice may be teimed 
^cts of irXEOVE^ia. 

What are the subdivisions of particular justice ? 

How many sorts of transactions are there ? 

Give examples of each. 

CHAP. in. 

Show that a just act implies four terms at least. 

Of what will those terms consist ? 

Which justice is Aristotle here considering ? 

According to what proportion is it ? 

How many sorts of geometrical proportion are there J 

Which kind is here spoken of ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Show that in corrective justice arithmetical proportion k 
to be observed. 

How far are the persons to be considered 1 

In this justice, what is " the just " a mean between ? 

In what sense is the judge a mean ? 

How is the mean determined ? 

What is the etymology of olicaiov I 

Illustrate Aristotle's theory by a diagram. 

Account for the use of the term loss and gain. 
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CHAP. V. 

\yiiat was the Pythagorean notion of justice 1 

Is it a correct one ? 

Show the difference between commutative justice and 
distributiye and corrective justice. 

Show the necessity of observing aoalogy. 

Explain, and illustrate by examples and by a diagram, tliu 
meaning of the expression « diametrical conjunction." 

Prove the necessity, in dealiDgs between man and man, of 
a common measure of value. 

What is that common measure, and what its representative ? 

Why is money called vo/iier/ua ? 

What is the use of money with reference to future 
exchange ? 

Is money, strictly speaJdng, an invariable standard ? 

In what respect does justice differ from the other virtues ? 

Define injustice. 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish between moral and political justice. 

Show that, according to the principles of political justice, 
an unjust act does not necessarily imply moml injustice. 

How far does the idea of justice enter into the relations of 
masters and servants, parents and children, &c. 1 

CHAP. VIL 

What are the divisions of political justice ? 

Explain and illustrate each of them. 

Prove the existence of natural justice, and refiito the 
objections. 

Distinguish between allmifAa and &Iikovj also between 
CtKalbffJtOy tlKaiOV, and ^iKaiowpdyri/jia. 

CHAP. VIIL 

What determines the justice and injustice of an act ? 
How does Anstotle here define and explain tlxe term 
voluntary V* 
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How many kinds of flXtXai are there I 

Is Aristotle's division quite correct ? 

State them, and give the corresponding I-atin terms. 

Describe and give examples of arifxnjjm, (\/iapTrjfxaf and 
au'icfifia. 

Are acts done through anger unjust ? 

Give Aristotle's definition of anger in the Rhetoric 

Distinguish between himian passions and natural appetites. 

Are acts done under the influence of these pardonable or 
unjiardonable 1 

CHAP. IX. 

Can a man be injured with Ids own consent ? 
Is a man always injured when unjustly dealt with ? 
Can a man injvu* himself 1 
Illustrate this question by the case of Glaucus. 
Does the giver of too much, or the receiver, commit the 
act of injustice ? 

Refute the following common errors : — 

(1.) That as to act unjustly is always in our power, to 

act justly is so likewise. 
(2.) Tliat it is easy to know what is Just and what is 

unjust. 
(3.) Tliat a just man can do an act of injustice. 
In what sense does Aristotle use the expression dTrXcuc 
dyada here ? 

CHAP. X. 

Distinguish between justice and equity. 
How has Aristotle treated the subject of equity in th« 
Blietoric 1 

Show that justice and equity are not opposed. 

Define equity, and show its superiority to justice. 

Ill what does law fail of its object 1 

Why does it fail 1 

AVhat is the use of equity ] 

Define tlie equitable man. 

Exp.ain tlie prover^;? "Summum jus, sununa injuria.** 
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CHAP. XT. 

Pi-ove tha'; ?. man cannot injure himselfl 
In universal justice. 
In particular justice. 

According to the principles of Greek law, " Quae lex non 
jubet vetat ;" according to those of ours, " Qute lex non 
vetat permittit ;" account for this difference. 

Why is it worse to do, than to suffer injustice ? 

Can the contrary be true accidentally ? 

Does this consideration come within the province oi 
science 1 

Show that metaphorically a man can injure himself. 



BOOK VI. 

CKAP. I. 

What is Aristotle's object in treating of the intellectual 
virtues ? 

What course does he consequently pursue ? 

Why is it necessary to examine the nature of opdog Xoyot ? 

Define right reason. 

What connection is there between right reason and 
prudence ? 

Show from Aristotle's theory of the relation of reason tr 
virtue, the practical superiority of his system to that of 
Plato and Socrates. 

Whence arises the difficulty of examining the nature (»1 
right reason ? 

Divide the rational soul according to the matter witii 
which it is conversant. 

In this division, in what sense is Xoyog used ] 

How are genus and' differentia ascertained 1 

Distinguish between subjectum materiale and subject urn 
foimale 
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CHAP. IL 

Name the three principles which influence moral action 
and truth. 

M^hich of these is the principle of moral action ? 

In what sense are vovq and liavoia here used ? 

Distinguish between yovg and ^lapoia. 

How do we discover the virtue of each part of the soul I 

Show that truth is the tpyov of both parts. 

Explain the relation which subsists between hamoj 
zrpoalpeaigf and ope^ig in moral action. 

What matter comes within the province of deliberatiou 1 

CHAP. IIL 

Name the five intellectual habits. 
Why are supposition and opinion excluded 1 
Arrange these habits in a table, according to their matter. 
How many kinds of necessity are there according to 
Aristotle ? 

Distinguish between them. 

How is science acquired ? 

From what two sources is all learning derived 1 

Explain syllogism and induction. 

Define science. 

CHAP. IV. 

How many kinds of contingent matter are there 1 
Distinguish between Trolrjoric; and irpd^iQ, 
With what three processes is art conversant 1 
Explain the connection between art and chance. 
Define Ti')(vr} and uTeyi'ia, 

CHAP. V* 
By what process does Aristotle arrive at ih(» investigatioo 

cf 0p6yr}(Tig 1 

In what other cases has he pursue! a similar one 1 
State the characteristics of the pradent man. 
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Distiiiguish between <l>p6yri(rig and iTriarrifir], 

Define it really and nominally. 

Support Aristotle's definition by reference to general 
opinion. 

Show the moral effect of intemperance. 

Has intemperance any effect upon science 1 

What is the difference between prudence and art 1 

Of what part of the soul is prudence the virtue 1 

Which part does Aristotle here term to do^aariKov ? 

Why are virtuous energies more stable than those ol 
science ? 

Has Aristotle alluded to this fact before 1 

CHAP. VI. 

With what is vovg conversant ? 

Give Aristotle's definitions both here and in the magua 
moralia. 

Show that the habit irepl apx'^^ cannot be science or art> 
or prudence or wisdom. 

What kind of reasoning is this called ? 

CHAR VII. 

What does (ro^/a signify when applied to the arts ? 

What is its general signification ? 

Give instances of different applications of the term. 

How many kinds of (ro<j>ia are there ? 

Prove that it is the most accurate of all the sciences. 

Of what two intellectual habits is it composed 1 

How does it differ fi:om (ppovrjffiQ ? 

Why is it practically important to establish this difference 1 

Show how it differs from the political science. 

Support the distinction drawn between wisdom and pru- 
dence by reference to general opinion. 

Show that prudence has to do with particulars as well aji 
nniversals. 

CHAP. YIIL 

How far are prudence and the political science similuT 
and how iar do tJiey differ I 
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Name tLo difTerent spedes of pradcnce. 
Exhibit tLcm in a table. 

Can the prudence which relates to the indiTidual lie 
really separated from the other kinds ? 

Why can a young man be (rotftdc, but not (ppoyifioc ? ^J *" 

Show how prudence differs fh>m iBcience and intuition. 
What does Aristotle here mean by to Icrvarov 1 
Wliat faculty takes cognizance of these cff^ora ) 

CHAP. IX. 

What relation do deliberation and inyestigation bear to 
one another 1 

Show that ev^ovXia is not — 

(1.) Science. 

(2.) Happy conjecture. 
Show what kind of an SpdorriQ it is. 
In how many ways may correctness be predicated ? 
Oive Aristotle's definition of ev^ovXia. 

CHAP.-X. 

Show that intelligence is neither science nor opinion. 

With what subjects is it conversant ? 

How does it differ from prudence ] 

What is its province il 

Is it exactly synonymous with judgment or not 1 

CHAP. XL 

Define candour, and distinguish it from intelligence. 

Define avyy y^jfirj, and state in what its correctness consists. 

Explain the connection between candour and other intel- 
i<?ctual habits. 

Compare the sense in wliicli vovjq h used here with that 
in which it has been used previously. 

Is there any inconsistency in this twofold use of the term 1 

Explain the expression rrvXXoyttTfiOQ rwy ^paicriut'. 

Show that the minor premiss is the origin of the motive. 

Explain why the habits here discussed have been held to 
be natural. 

Show the impoitance of attention to authority 
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CHAP. XII. 

State the objections which have been urgel to the utilitv 
of wisdom and prudence. 

What is meant by the objection .that wisdom relates to no 
act of generation or production ? 

State the argument on which the objections are founded. 
That prudence is useless to one who has virtue. 
That it is so to one who has not yet attained it. 
What illustration is here adduced ] 
In how many senses is vyuivoy used ? 
In wMch of these significations is it used Iiei-e 1 
What objection is foimded on the relative importance of 
visdom and prudence 1 
Refiite these objections. 

(1.) By shoAving that even if that which is alleged be 

granted, still the objection will not hold good. 
(2.) By denying the allegation altogether. 
Prove that prudence is inseparable from moral virtue. 
Show the usefulness of prudence as regards the tpyoy. 
Explain what is meant by hiyorrjg, state its relation to 
ippovriffiQ and Travovpyia. 

Exhibit the process of moral action in a syllogietic form. 
Which part of this syllogism is capable of being discerned 
only by a good man 1 



CHAP. XHL 

Distinguish between natural virtue and virtue proper. 

Show that the relation between them is the same as that 
!>etween cleverness and prudence. 

Show how far Socrates was right, and how far wroLg, in 
his view of the connection between viiiiue and prudence. 

What change must be made in the expression Kar dpOov 
Xoyov, and why ? 

In what sense may it be said with truth that the virtues 
are separable ? 

Is there any ambiguity in the use of the term (jtpuyijtriQ iu 
tnia eliaptor 1 
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BOOK VII ^ 



CHAP. L 

Expbdu the difference in tlie mode cf treatingr the subject 

of vii-tue and vice here, and in the former books. 

Name the three things to be avoided in respect of morals, 

and also their opposites. 

Amongst whom is bmtality chiefly found % 

What virtues and vices does Anstotle here propose to 

speak of ? 

In what manner does he propose to treat of them % 
State the seven common opinions which he proposes for 

liscussion. 

CHAP. IL 

Wliat was Socrates*s opinion respecting incontinence ? 

Trace this opinion to the theory of virtue. 

Show that lus system is at variance with what we see. 

How have some people endeavoured to modify the views 
of Socrates ? 

Kefiite the doctrine that the incontinent man possesses only 
opinion, and not knowledge. 

Prove that he cannot possess prudence. 

Prove that continence and intemperance are incompatible. 

Prove that continence does not make a man abide I7 
every o])inion. 

How docs the case of Neoptolemus illustrate this % 

Explain the sophistical argument \l>evc6fievo£^ and shoxj 
Low it is applicable as an illustration here. 

Show that, on the supposition that the continent abides by 
every opinion, the intemperate is better and more eapily 
cured than the incontinent. 

What observation door Aristotle make on the serei^tii 
opinion enumerated ? 
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CHAP. Ill 

State the three questions which Aristotle here especially 
proposes for investigation. 

What two points does he consider it necessary first to 
determine 1 

State the comparison which he draws between the intem- 
perate and the incontinent as the result of this investigation. 

Why does it not matter Aether a man acts contraiy to a 
true opinion or to science ? 

Illustrate this from the examp.e of Heraclitus. 

Explain fiilly the four ways in which the incontinent acts 
contrary to knowledge. 

Explain what is meant by the expressions to KadoXov e^' 
kavTOv and TO Ka06\ov iwi tov irpayixaTOs. 

How do limatics generally act ? 

Is the giving utterance to good moral sentiments a proof 
of virtuous character 1 

Is the reverse a proof of the contrary character ? 

In the fourth method which Aristotle discusses, why is 
the subject said to be treated physically 1 

Why cannot brutes be called incontinent 1 

From whom must we learn how the incontinent can regain 
knowledge 1 

Show how far the view elicited in this chapter is in 
harmony with that of Socrates. 

CHAP. lY. 

Which of the seven common opinions (c. i) does Aristotle 
here discuss ? 

In order to this, what division does he make of the causes 
which produce pleasure 1 

Gfve examples of each. 

To which class does he confine incontinence Kara jjiipoQ 1 

For what reason is the vice in this case called incontinence ? 
> Explain Aristotle's illustration of the oXvfnrioviKrjQ, 

Describe the character of the aKpan)Q aTrXcDc. 

What relation subsists between effeminacy aad isconti 
nenoe? 
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Which is worse to yield to, strong or slight tempiatdons ? 

Do 70U find a similar maxim in the Bhetoiic with respect 
to injustice ? . 

"Why does he make another division of pleasures here ¥ 

In what pleasures does even excess never amount to 
uo-vOripla ? 

Give examples. 

Does incontinence (dirXoic) exist in respect of them ? 

• 

CHAP. V. 

How does pleasure affect the consideration of the suhject 
of brutality ] 

Give examples of ^ripiorrfQ. 

From how many causes is brutality produced ? 

Show that you cannot properly term brutality vicious. 

Can brutal propensities be resisted and overcome f 

CHAP. VI. 

Prove that incontinence of appetite is worse than incon- 
tinence of anger. 

What does Aristotle say in his Ehetoric on the subject of 
anger? 

Illustrate this chapter by reference to Bishop Butler^s 
sermon on resentment. 

Show that anger acts according to the suggestions of 
reason. 

Show that anger is more natural than desire. 

Show that it is less insidious. 

Support this by a quotation jfrom Homer. 

How is the fact, that pain, and not pleasure, accompanies 
anger, a proof of the point in question ? 

How does v€piQ (wanton insolence) affect the consideratioD 
of the question ? 

WTiat does Aristotle say of v€pig in the Ehetoric 1 

With which of the two divisions of bodily pleasures here 
given are temperance and intemperance conversant 1 

Can we speak of "brvxte \>ea^^ oT\sisas\&^T«fvc>^ ^&lcm\je- 
mte and intemperate 1 
Why can we not 1 
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Can &ay compcimoa in point ol liaiiiieaa be inEtitute^ 
rtweeu vice and brutality ) 



H TTAP VTL 

'WbB.i distinctiaii does Aristotle draw between continenoaf 
id patience f 

"V^iat between intemperanco and incontinence 1 
la intemperance attended witii an inclination to repen^ 
we) ^ 

Ifl it incurable ! 
Whicli is tbe worse, intemperance, incontinence, or effen 
toy) 

What does Aristotle mean by rpv^i) ? 
In what way does he illustrate its nature t 
In what case is incontinence pardonable 1 
Mention the subdivisions of incontinence. 



CHAP. TIIL 

I "Why are the ixarariKoi less blajueable than other ii 
Ut persons) 

How fer is incontinence to be considered a vice 1 
Illustrate this by the saying of Demodocus. 
Prove that the intemperate is incurable, but the incontS 
mt not. 

OHAP. IX 

Has the question " whether the continent ia the sami 

) who adheres to his opinion " been proposed before ( 

In how many ways may it be conadered t 

State them accurately. 

Show that iiom the first two an abanrdity necessanl^ 

bes. 

Shcfw that from the third a ireah distinction between c 

itence and incontinence may be deduced. 

How fcr do the obstinate resemble, and how &r do uoey 

Bet from, the continent and incontinent) 

What does Aristotle remark respecting those who d<i 

dde by a bad resolve ) 
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Is there any vicious defect on tlie subject of continenoe 1 
State Aristotle's concluding remarks on tlie relation d 
continence to temperance. 1 1 

CHAP. X. »i \ 



Prove the incompatibility of prudence and incontinence. I ^ 



Prove that^ owing to the difference between deyemess 
aud prudence, the former is compatible with incontinence. 

Prove that the incontinent is not unjust. 

Give Aristotle's illustration here of the incontinent char 
racter. 

Why are some species of incontinence more curable thac 
others 1 
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BOOK VIII. 

CHAP. I. 

How does the subject of friendship belong to ethics 1 

Would its connection with ethics be considered as import 
ant by a Greek more perhaps than by any other person ? 

Is fidendship of great practical utility to the young ? 

Illustrate this from Homer. 

Is it implanted in us by nature 1 

How far does it appear to be the bond of human aodeiy^ 

How far does it supply the pla^je of justice ? 

Compare it with Christian love or charity. 

Show from common opinion that it is honourable. 

What proverbs have originated in supposing friendship to 
aiise from similarity of character ? 

What from the reverse ] 

How £su: are both these theories reconcilable with iho 
U-uth] 

What physical theoiy is embodied in a passage of Euripidesi 

What were the opinions of Heraclitus and Empedodesi . 

Why does Aristotle dismifs the consideration of these 
^^estionsl 

What questions does he propose to examine f 
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CHAP. IL 

How does lie propose to commence the inquiry I 

What are the objects of friendship ? 

When Aristotle speaks of good as one object^ does he mean 
absolute or relative good) 

What^ then, are the three causes of friendship 1 

Why cannot the term friendship be applied to afiectioii 
for inanimate things ? 

What do you ^11 the feeling where there is no recipro- 
city 1 

Is any other condition necessary to friendiiJiip besides reci- 
procity 1 

Define the necessary conditions of friendship. 

CHAP. III. 

How many species of friendship are there? 

Are two of these not really so 1 

Give your reasons for your statemeut. 

Why are these two species of friendship easily dissolved ? 

Amongst whom is the friendship ha to 'xprivifioy usuar/ 
found ? 

Why is this the case 1 

Amongst whom that ha to f)dv 1 

Why are the young fickle in friendship 1 

What does Horace say on this point 1 

To which species of friendship does that of hospitality bo- 
'iong? 
. Between whom does true friendship subsist 1 

On what is it based 1 

Describe true friendship. 

Show that it has in it a principle of permanence. 

Does it include under it the two false kinds ? 

Why is true friendship rarely found ? 

Wliy can it not be rapidly formed t 

CHAP. INT. 

Show that the two imperfect species are cofieH of in« 
true. 
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Why is ic more permanent than love ? 
Prove that it cannot subsist except between the good, 
whereas the other species can. 
Why is it superior to calumny ? 
Why are the fidse kinds callea friendship at all ? 
Are the two false kinds ever found combined f 

CHAP. V. 

What effect does absence produce on Mendship t 
Why are the old and morose ill-suited to Mendship f 
Show that intimacy is necessary in order to Tnaintain 

friendship. 

What remarks already made does Aristotle here briefly 

recapitulate f 

Distinguish between ^/Xijmc uid 0eX/a. 

Prove that when the good love their friend, they love that 

which is good to themselves. 

CHAP. VL 

Can the old and ill-tempered feel evvoia ? 

Why can you not entertain true friendship for a great 
number, whereas you can entertain the two other kinds! 

Which of the two &lse kinds most resembles the true ? 

Why is this the case ? 

Which friendship do the happy and prosperous need 1 

How are men in power influenced in theirchoice of friends t 

What considerations will regulate the friendship between 
a good man and a great man f 

CHAP. VII. 

Show that in the friendships hitherto treated oi^ equality 
between the parties has been considered. 

Give instances of unequal friendships. 

In these friendships, what will insure permanence ? 

Between parties who are unequal, on which side will the 
feeling be the stronger^ 

What contrast does Aiis^uQi\A» "tece ^saw \)^\i^^nQw ^sP^daEA 

And /Hendship 1 
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Show tLat even between persons unequal, equality in 
Home sense must be produced. 

Bliistrate this by the case of the gods and of kings. 

What question has arisen from the fact, that friendship 
ceases in cases of great iaeqiiality ? 

CHAP. VIII. 

In our opinions of friendship, are we influenced by the 
desire of honour ? 

Is friendship generaUy thought to consist most in being 
the object of friendship or in feeling the sentiment ? 

How is this opinion supported by the case of mothers ? 

Why is there stability in the friendship of the good, and 
instability in that of the wicked ? 

Show that friendship hiU to xpw^J^oy is produced by tho 
existence of contraiy qualities. 

CHAP. IX. 

What is the relation which subsists between justice and 
friendship 1 

How is justice aflfected by the degree of friendship 1 

What is the principal object of political or civil society? 

Show that all associations or communions ore parts of 
this. 

Illustrate by examples what is meant by Koivwvlai. 

Show that corresponding friendships wiU accompany these 
several Koivwviau 

CHAP. X. 

How many kinds of political constitutions are there ? 

How many corruptions of them 1 

Kame them all, and state which are the best and worst. 

Give a definition of each, and state what is the end and 
object of each. 

Compare the theory here given with that given in tho 
Rhetoric, and account for the difference between them^ 

Explain how each of the forma paaaea \xi\io\fe&<»>TCftss^»aQScsi^ 
orraptioiL 
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Giro the panulels to those forms of gcvermnent wLic^i 
exibt in priirate life. 

CHAP. XI. 

Show at irreater lensrth the parallelism between the justice 
and MendaUp which exkte in^adbt form of government and 
that which exists in the correspondinfif cases in priirate life. 

Caa friendship and justi^SistTi deapotil 1 

Can they exist at all, and if at all, how &t, between a 
master and a slave ? 

Compare on these points despotisms and democracies. 

CHAP. XII. 

On what does the friendship which subsists between rela- 
tions depend ? 

Compare the grounds, motives, and degrees of filial and 
parental affection. 

Why is the afifection of mothers stronger than that of 
fathers ? 

What is the origin of fraternal love ? 

Why does it resemble that between companions ? 

What is the law of variation in friendship between rela- 
tions? 

Why does the friendship between relations include more 
of the fi^v and xp4<''tf«ov than any others? 

What is the origin of conjugal love or friendship 1 

On what is it based ? 

On what grounds does Aristotle consider children a bond 
of union between married persons 1 

CHAP. XIII. 

In wliich kind of equal friendships do disputes mostly arise 1 
For what reason ? 

Why are friends hia to ayadov not inclined to complain ? 
Why are disputes unusual between friends Ita to rfiv'^ 
What are the subdivisions of friendship ha to \pfi(TifjLoy 1 
Show how they differ from each other, especially as regai-da 
He question of disputes. 
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What rule does Aristotle lay down to guide us in recog- 
nizuig an obligation ) 

Is the standard of obligation to be the benefit conferred 
on the receiver^ or the benevolence of the doer ) 

How is this question to be answered in the case of Mend- 
ships ^la TO iiyaBSy 1 

CHAP. XIY. 

Whence do complaints originate in unequal Mendships ? 

What is the view taken by the superior 1 

What argument is used by the inferior ? 

How does Aristotle settle the question between the two 
parties ? 

How does he illustrate it by the practice of states 1 

What rules does he lay down to regulate the intercourse 
of unequal Mends ) 

What observations result from the above view of the 
subject respecting the parental and filial relations ) 



BOOK IX. 

CHAP. I. 

What is it which preserves and renders equal unequal 
friendships ) 

Give an illustration of this. 

In the friendship of lovers, what complaints arise ? 

On what is this Mendship founded, and therefore why is 
it liable to be dissolved, whereas the friendship founded on 
moral qualities is permanent ? 

What case of complaint is illustrated by the story of the 
musician) 

Who then is to fix the rate of compensation 1 

What is said to have been the practice of Protagoras ? 

What does Aristotle say was the practice of the sophists, 
and why was it so ? 

What rule must be obser^'ed when no previous agreement 
has been made ? 
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Why mast the same rale be observed between teacher and 
pupil f 

What rale must be observed in cases where the ezpeeta* 
tion of a return is avowed ) 

On what principles should the receiver estimate the vahe 
of what he has received 7 

CHAP. n. 

Give examples of other questions which arise in connectioL 
with this subject. 

Show in what consists the difficulty of settling them. 

Does the rule " to be just before you are generous " admit 
of exceptions ? 

State what they are, and examine them. 

Show (I) that different persons have different claims, 
according to the relation in which they severally stand to 
us : and (2) that duties and obligations differ in the same 
way. 

Give examples. 

Does any ^fficulty arise from this circumstance ? 

How should we meet the difficulty ? 

CHAP. III. 

On what grounds may Mendships be dissolved ? 

Under what circumstances might a man justly complain 
of another for dissolving a friendship ? 

What is the common source of disagreement between 
friends 1 

What may we do in the case of being deceived as to 
character ? 

What is an absolute duty in such a case 1 

What is to be done if one party improves morally, and 
the other continues imchanged ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Describe the relation which friendship bears to self-love. 
State the definitions which are tsommonly given of a 
frifiid. 
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Show that a good man entertains all these characteristic 
feelings towards himself. 

What does Aristotle say, with reference to this subject, of 
tiie intellecttial principle in man ? 

How does he illustrate his view by reference to the case 
j{ a god ? 

Why is a good man fond of self-communion 1 

Does Aristotle enter into the question of whether a man 
zan be a Mend to himself 1 

What objection may be urged to Aristotle's theory ? 

How may it be answered ? 

Why cannot a bad man sympathize with, or be a Mend to 
himself? 

What is consequently our duty ? 

CHAP. Y. 

Show that good-will is neither Mendship nor fondness. 
Describe what it is, and illustrate by the case of pleasure 
as connected with love. 

Show that it is necessary to Mendship. 

What may it be called metaphorically ? 

Into which species of Menddiip may it be improved ? 

Why does it not become either of the other two ? 

What is the origin in all cases of good-will 1 

CHAP. YL 

Distinguish between unanimity and oneness of opinion. 
To agreement on what subjects does the latter term 
apply? 

In what cases is the former term used ? 
Illustrate it from politics, and from the Phoenissse* 
Define imanimity, and prove your definition. 
Amongst whom alone can it exist ? 
Why is it never found among the wicked ? 

CHAP. YIL 

Compare the feelings of benefactors, and those whom they 
have benefited. 
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Ib the resok: such as might have been expected f 
How do most persons aooonnt for the existence of this 
result? 

What would Epicharmns say of the acconnt thns given ) 
What does Aristotle consider the true account f 
niust *atc his view by the cases of poets and artisans. 
£7 hew many arguments does Aristotle prove his point! 
State them all in order. 

CHAP. VUL 

What is the reason that self-love is blamed 7 

Distinguiyh between reasonable self-love and selfishness. 

What does Bishop Butler say respecting self-love ? 

Show that £Bu;ts contradict the view that self-love is always 
^Tong. 

Quote the proverbs which Aristotle adduces in support 
of his view. 

Does the difference of opinion on this subject arise &om 
the term self-love being used in different senses 1 

What is self-love understood to mean when it is blame- 
able ? 

Is this the sense in which the term is geoerally used 1 

In what sense, however, is the term more correctly used t 

Prove that this is the case. 

In order to this, show that the intellectnal principle 
constitutes each man*s self. 

What advantage results to society from real self-love 1 

Show that self-love is an absolute duty. 

In cases of self-sacrifice, what motive acts upon our self- 
love 1 

How will this motive lead the good man to act ui def 
cei-tain circumstances ? 

CHAP. IX. 

What idea is commonly entertained respecting the need 
of friends to a happy man ? 

What absurdity is involved in this opinion 1 
How can it be refiited by considering the nature of bene- 
ficence ? 
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What question arises out of this consideration as to tLe 
comparatiTC need of Mends in prosperity and adversity ] 

How does the nature of man contradict this commonly 
received opinion ? 

Account for the existence of this opinion, and show how 
£ar it is correct. 

Show from the definition and nature of happiness itself 
that the happy man needs Mends. 

Show that they are necessary on the hypothesis that 
happiness implies pleasure. 

Show that, if good, they improve virtue. 

Prove the same hct from the pleasure which is deiived 
from the consciousness and perception of existence. 

CHAP. X. 

What precept respecting hospitality may perhaps be con 

sidered as applicable to Mendship ? 

Does this precept certainly apply to the case of Mend- 

ships $ia TO "xpriaifiov and 3ia to ithv i 
Why so? 

Is any limit to be put to the number of virtuous Mends 
How is this illustrated by referring to political commu* 

nities? 

What practical rule is to guide us in limiting the number 1 

What other feet ought we to keep in mind 1 

Why is it difficult to sympathize with many 1 

What lesson do all the well-known examples of friendship 

teach us on this point ? 

By what name do we designate those who seem intimate 

with everybody 1 

In what way may a man, be a friend to many, and yet 

not deserve the above name 1 

CHAP. XL 

Prove that Mends are requisite both in prosperity and 

•dversity. 

Why are they more necessaiy in adversity 1 

Which kind are most wanted in prosperity, and which in 

Mdversxty ? 
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What is the reason that friendship diminishes the wdght 1 1 
of affliction 1 ' ' 

• Does Aristotle pursae the investigation of this question to 
any length ? 

Is not the effect produced by the presence of a friend ♦ 
on a man under calamity of a mixed kind ? 

Under such drcumstances, what is the conduct of the 
manly character 1 

"What is our duty in such circumstances ? 

What are the advantages of friends when we are in 
prosperity ? 

How ^ould we treat our Mends when we are in advet- 
sity, and how when we are in prosperity 1 

What caution is requisite when we decline sympathy 1 

What is the general conclusion to which Anstotle comes! 

CHAP. xn. 

What is the chief bond of Mendship ? 

Is the case the same in love ? 

How do men usually like to pass their time when in the 
society of their friends ? 

Hence, what effect is produced on the Mendship of the f 
wdoked ? 

What on that of the good 1 

Quote a sentiment in support of your assertion. 



BOOK X 



CHAP. 1. 



Give Aristotle's reasons for entering upon a iliscussion of 
the subject of pleasure. 

What are the two opposite opinions usually entertained 
on this subject ? 

What are the grounds and motives for them f 
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Wliat does Aristotle consider the proper course to piirmie 9 
How must the truth of theories be proved ? 
To what difficulty is he liable who declaims against pleft- 
«ure? 

CHAP. n. 

What was the opinion of Endoxus ? 

What were the grounds of it ? 

How does he argue in &.your of it ? 

State his four arguments in support of his views. 

What was the reason that his views found £Eivour ? 

What objection is first made to his theory ? 

Is there any similarity between this argument and that bj 
which Plato proves that pleasure is not the chief good ? 

How may the objection to the first position of Eudoxus be 
answered 1 

CHAP. Ill 

How many objections are made to his second position ? — 
What are they 1 

Answer the first by a counter objection, and the second, 
by drawig a distinction between pleasures. 

What is the objection on the ground that pleasure is a 
motion and a generation ? 

How many kinds of motion are there, according to Aris- 
totle ? 

Answer the objection, by proving that pleasure is neither 
a motion nor a generation. 

Prove that pleasure is not a supplying a deficiency. 

Suppose base pleasures are brought forward, how would 
you answer this 1 

Support your argument by analogy. 

What further iUustrations may be adduced in support 
of the assertions, (1) that pleasure is not the chief good ; 
(2) that neither every eligible thing is pleasant^ nor every 
pleasure eligible ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Explaii. what is meant by oKov ti^ by the ezaiii\^ile o^ 
Sight. 
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Prove, then, that pleasure is a whole. 

Show that for this reason it differs f>om a motion or a 
generation. 

Give an illustration derived from architecture. 

Give another, taken from the different kinds of motions. 

In order to get at Aristotle's theory of pleasure, describe 
what he means by the best energy. 

Trove that pleasure makes the energy perfect, and state 
the way in which it does so. 

Explain how it is that we cannot feel pleasure oontinuouslj. 

Prove that the love of pleasure is the consequence of the 
love of life. 

Does Aristotle here enter upon the question whether we 
choose life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake 
of life? 

CHAP. Y. 

In proving that pleasures differ in species, show 

(1.) That they perfect different productions and different 

energies. 
(2.) That each energy is increased by its proper plea- 
sures. 
(3.) That the pleasures resulting ftx>m one kind of 
energy are a hinderance to other energies. 
If we are engaged in two different energies at the same 
time, what becomes of the least pleasant 1 

When ai'e we inclined to engage in two occupations at 
once ? 

Compare the effect of pleasures which are foreign to any 
energy with the pains proper to it ; and give an example in 
illustration. 

How are we to estimate the qualities of pleasures ? 
Which are most closely connected with the energies, the 
pleaAires which attend thereon, or the desires which originate 
them i 

Compare in point of purity the various pleasures of the 
intellect and the senses. 

Show that different men, and the same men under dif- 
ferent circumstances, entertain different ideas of pleasure. 

Describe then fiilly true pleasure, and show how Aristotle 
invefftigatea its nature 
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CHAP. VI. 

Why does Aristotle now return to the discussion of the 
subject of happiness 1 
^ What does he say that happiness is not ? and why so f 

What division does he make of energies ? 

To which of these clsuiises does happiness belong 1 

Are any other energies besides virtuous energies eligible fiu 
iheir own sakes 1 

Are amusements of this number 1 

How comes it that amusements are sometimes mistaken 
for happiness ? 

Prove that amusement does not constitute happines& 

Prove that in reality amusement is not eligible for its omji 
sake. 

Why cannot bodily pleasure constitute happiness f 

CHAP. YTL 

Show that happiness must be an energy of the best patt 
of our nature, whatever that be. 

Prove that this energy is (1) contemplative, (2) continuous. 
(3) self-sufficient, (4) eligible for its own sake, (6) consiEteiit 
-vith a state of perfect rest. 

What energies are inconsistent with the idea of rest I 

Show that the qualities above mentioned are united in the 
energy of the inteUect, and in no other. 

Why is the condition iv fil^ Te\el^ added ? 

How &r may men be considered capable of enjoying soioh 
happiness ? 

What, then, must be oiu* earnest endeavoiu*, if we wouU 
possess this happiness ? 

Prove that this happiness is most proper to man. 

CHAP. YIII. 

^ How for is moral virtue productive of happiness 1 

Does moral virtne depend at all upon a man*q ph^iiical 
constitution ? 

Show the superiority of intellectual to moral virine as 
regards external goods. 

z 
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How does the example of the gods support Aristotle's 
view? 

How does the case of the lower aniinalfl support it t 

On what, then, will the degree of happiness depend ? , 

But though contemplative happiness is independent of( 1 
external goods, are they necessary to man 1 

To what extent are they necessary ) 

What argument may be drawn from the virtues observable 
in different classes of society ? 

Compace Aristotle's statements with those of Solon and 
Anaxagoras. 

Although the opinions of the wise are evidences in 
Aristotle's £Eivour, still what is the grand test 1 

Who is likely to be the greatest Sivourite of the gods 1 

CHAP. JX. 

What is the general object of this chapter ? 

What is the proper end of all ethical investigations ? 

In what do moral precepts £ul, and how far are they 
usefiil? 

What motive has the strongest influence over the masses) 

By how many means is it supposed that men are made 
virtuous 1 

How many of these are in our ix>wer ? 

To what influence does Aristotle attribute natural giflis ? 

Is any predisposition to virtue absolutely necessary, in 
order to learn ? 

How is that to be acquired 1 

Show the importance of a national system of education. 

Is this system to be confined to the yoimg, or to be ^r 
more comprehensive 1 

Hence, what views have been held respecting the duties of 
legislators in this respect ? 

Why is the authority of law preferable to the paternal 
authority ? 

Has any state laid down laws to enforce education ? 

If the«state neglects this duty, what subject nyist private 
individuals study, in order to educate successfully ? 

What are the advantages of a system of private education 
cpvor A public one "i 
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Does this also show the importance of tlie knowledge of 
the principles of legislation ) 

Whence is this !biowledge to be obtained 1 

To whom would the student apply in vain ? 

Why so? 

Show the importance of a practical acquaintance with the 
subject. 

State the errors into which the sophists have fisillen. 

Although collections of laws will not do everything, how 
&x are they useM ? 

Why is it necessary for Aristotle to investigate the subject 
of legislation ? 

How does this lead him to imdertake a treatisd on 
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ARISTOTLE^S ETHICS. 



A. 



Accidental mjur«M, 138. 

Accidents, how far they affect happi- 
ness, 25. 

Actions, voluntary, involiintary, and 
mixed, 54, and ». ; done from 
^vfibg and kiriOvfiia, td. 

^schylus, 48. 

A£fection resemhles production, 248. 

Agathon, 156. 

Ambition, 48. 

Anacharsia, 277. 

Analysis, 6, n. 

Anazagoras, 162, 284. 

Anaxandrides, 200. 

Anger, 139 ; natujral^ 192. 

Antigone, 135, n. 

Appetite, 31. 

Argives, mistake of the, 78. 

Arguments from principles^ and vice 
versdf 6. 

Aristocracy, 221. 

Aristotle's system compared with 
Plato's, 1 , n. ; most practical, 5, m. ; 
reconciled with others, 18; poli- 
tics, 292 ; idea of the soul after 
death, 23, n. ; antagonistic to as- 
ceticism, 255, n. 

Arrogance, 48, 110. 

Art, with what oonversant, 156^ 

Asceticism, 255, n. 

Anthoritr, 170, 

AypuH, 112, 112. \ 



'Ayrlvoiaf 166. 

'AO£Ka<yToi, 52, fi. 

MaettniQ, 152, 170. 

'AicoAa(ria, 85. 

' AKp6xo\oQj its denratioii, 105. 

*Ai/4Xyf|roi, 73. 

"ApitTKOl, 107. 

'Aperr^t 43, n. 

"ApKTTOl, 119. 

'Arvxvf^t afjtdpriinaf and diUai^m 

differ, 139. 
AifTdpKttaf 15. 



B. 



Bashfulness, 49. 

Benefactors love moic than thosr 
benefited, 247. 

Blessed, how applicable to man, 9C ; 
to the gods, 28. 

Brasidas, 135, and n. 

Brave men, how fearless, 73; do^ 
fined, ib. ; their excesses and de- 
fects, ib. 

Brutality, 178, 189, et 9eq,y 192k 

Brutes not happy, 22; nor iaWNV 
tinent, 85. 

Butler, 39, n. / 283, fi. 

Bavavtrfat 93. 

BavKCTTavovpyoQt 111, n* 

Biaiof, 8, ft. 

B«|ioX6xoi, \\^% VV^« 
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CallifltheneB, 101, ». 

Calypso, 52. 

Candour, 168. 

Capacities, 41. 

Carcinns, 195. 

Casuistic ethics, 236, n. 

Categories, 11, n. 

CatiUne, 91, n. 

Celts, their bravery, 73. 

Chance not the cause of happiness,21 . 

Children, a bond of union, 227. 

Cicero, 13, n.; 41, n. 

Cleremess, 173 ; not identical with 
prudence, ib, 

Clownishness, 49. 

Comedy, the old and new, 113. 

Complaisance to excess, 49. 

Compulsory actions, 56. 

Contemplative life most divine, 280, 
283. 

Continence, 115 ; different from pa- 
tience, 193 ; contingent matter, 
154. 

Correctness, how used, 166. 

Courage, 46, 70 ; moral, 71 ; when 
shown by the brave, ib. ; not in 
all Idnds of death, ib. ; five spuri- 
ous kinds of, 74 — 78 ; conversant 
with rd ^o€tpd, 79. 

Cretans, 29. 

Cube, man compared to a, 25. 

Cyclops, 288. 

CjrnicSy 38, n. 

XapUvTfQ, 7, ft. 



D. 



Dead, whether affected by the condi- 
tion of the living, 26. 

Death the most fearful of things, 71. 

Defect, 35. 

Delian inscription, 20. 

Deliberation, its subjects, 61, 62 ; 
concerning means, 63 ; differs from 
investigation, ib, ; not concerning 
ends, 64 ; differs from deliberate 
preference, ib. ; how limited, 162 ; 
good, 165, 167. 



Democracy, 221, 222 ; frivonrable ta 

friendships, 224. 
Demodocus, 197. 
Desires twofold, 82 ; rules oonoeiii> 

ing the, 85. 
Diagrams, 46, 62, 125, 127, 129. ^ 
Diametrical conjunction, 129. 
Dionysius, 234, n. 
Due to be given to all, 237. 
AetXoc, 73. 
AtdOsffiQf 42, «. 
Aiavota, 152, n. 
AiKaiovt its etymology, 127. 
AucaiOTTpayijfia and ^ticautffia, 137. 
AvvafitQj 2, n., 254, fi. 
AvffcoXot, 107. 



E. 



Education, early, important, 35, 37 ; 
to be enforced by law, 287 ; neces- 
sary for adults, ib,: public and 
private compared, 289. 

Effeminacy, 194. 

Empedocles, 184, 186, 205. 

Ends, different, 1 ; of two kinds, 2, 
and n. ; threefold, 14. 

Endymion, 283. 

Energy, 2, n., 24, 25 ; and habit re- 
ciprocal, 37. 

Envy, 49. 

Equality, how produced, 130 ; oon- 
ducivie to permanence, 209. 

Equity, 144 ; its relation to justice, 
145 ; use of, 146 ; definition, ib. 

Ethics, three treatises on, 1, «•. a 
political treatise, 3. 

Eudozus, 28, 262, it, 

Euripus, 245. 

Euripides, 204; Alcmaeon, 55andfi. 
Cresphontes, 58, n. .* Bellerophoa 
or Alcmena, 140, n. ; Philoctetes, 
164. 

Evenus, 201. ^ 

Exactness depends upon the subject- 
matter, 4 ; how far to be required, 
ib.j 36 ; errors regarding, ib. 

Excess and defect fatal to virtue. 35 < 
admitted by actions, 36. 



Uendd 



•Rulgoodi, 20, 24, 284. 

-ames compnred, 50; with Cbe 



16 ; iu fiiv ti\d 
~ \ia, IG7. 
[, 21S, 243. 



B>cts to bo known before .'essons, 
6,17. 
or, how mcBaured, 23C. 
71. 
'feeliDg, 169. 

defined, S4I ; a Eecadd self, 

proper, 256 
268 el leg. 



tt Meg. 1 whea 

' ■ "ip, 49. zua, n 
mpenedes jas 
T it is reaemblonce, id., xta 
'tion with lOTe, 2DS ; three 
Idndi of, 206 el leq.i at the 
foung, old, &c., ib., 208; rare 
ind aworkof time, 209; of lovers 
perDumeDt, 210 ; of the goad 
le Bsfe, ib.: other distinctions 
of, 211 't seq.. 213 et snq. i tw- 
tween nneqaal persona, 215 i how 
nude ei)ual, 210; uonsiets in 
loring rathi 



217; 



edition 



, %b.: Bii 



Xfiiiu'liov, 218 

%\ietseq.! noucr lumia ui go 
lent, 223 e( leg. ; of com 
ns, relations, &c., 224 e 
of parents, brothers, 225 
otehildren, of men towiros the 
[ods, of huEband am' 
■ atilit; subject to < 
tea. t i'^ tI> xpil"!. 

229; moral, 2£9 ; pn:fe< 
\ce it* aeasare, 230; compliials 
antqaal £nead^ip, it «j 



o be dis- 



of, 2iiel»eq.. wh 
solved, 238 et leg. 
tage of, 260. 

G. 



Genus, how ascertained, 152. 

GlBocua, 140. 
Good," the, tbst at which ail things 
Bim, 1, 5, 14 ; of man, its end, uti- 
iity, and bearing on the treatiee on 
Ethii». 3 1 a onit eiaal, not accord- 

10; of twDc]iiB9ea,'l2 ; analagicaUJ 
considered, ji.; the most final, U; 
general sketch or outline of the, 17 i 
three classes of, and opinions 






I 19; I 



3,1!): 



aUypka; 
contributes to happiness, 20; the. 
are friends absolutely, 209; to 
themseliES, 210; how affected, 
241 ; nn;9 of hecomiog, 287 ; 
good-will, 243, 244. 

lOTemment, civil, ita three forms. 
iind their deflections, 220 ; of a 
familj and a state bear analogy, 
222. 

Inices, temples of the, 129 and n. 

'viifiil, 168. 

fijpiiio, either riffXiu^ or q/ilf, 6. 



Habit, 33, n., 37. 41 ; leu toIod- 
tary than action, 70. 
BppinesB the chief good, 5. 275; 
different views of, ib., 7 ; its pne- 
cognilA, or requisites, 15 — 21, 
Si6; how acquired, 21 ; a divins 
gift, ib. I not a Hvaiue, nor of rd 
iiratvni, ib.; contemplative, 278; 
most near to n divine life, 280 ; 
itellectual superior to moral, 281. 
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HenuBum, 76 and n. ! 

Heciod, 7, 204, 234. 

Homer, 52, 53, 64, 74, 75, 77, 82, 

93, 96, lOl, 140, 177, 192, 203, 

204, 222, 237, 288. 
Homer's " Margites," 160. 



I. 



Ideal good not nsefnl, 13. 

Ideas of Plato, 9 it. ; rejected by 
Aristotle, 10, 13. 

Ignorantly, and through ignorance, 
how they differ, 57. 

Ignorance of two kinds, 57 ; when 
pardonable, 58. 

Illiberality, 90; incurable, 91; iU 
kinds, ib. 

Impudence, 49. 

Incontinence, how it may exist with 
knowledge, 182 et seq, ; with what 
subjects conversant, 186 et seq. ; 
classed with intemperance, 187; 
of anger, 191; differs from effemi- 
nacy, 194 ; its divisions, 195 ; 
differs from intemperance, 196 et 
ieq. ; from obstinacy, 198 et seq. ; 
incompatible with prudence, 200 ; 
differs from vice, ib, ; of the cho- 
leric, 201. 

Indignation, 49. 

Induction, 155, n. 

Injure, • man cannot himself, 140, 
146, et seq. 

Injury, whether worse to do or re- 
ceive, 148 ; its conditions, 141 
and n., et seq. 

Injustice, 116 c/ seq.^ 132 ; parti- 
cular, 120. 

Intellect, 152 et seq. 

Intelligence, 167 ; its object, 168. 

Intemperance more voluntary than 
cowardice, 84 ; its effects, 158, 
194. 

Intimacy, most de&lrable for friends. 
260. 

Intuition, 159, 169, n. . its kinds, 
170. 

JnFoluDtary actions, 54; how resem- 
bling voluntary, 55 ; how received 



ib rd 9t* ayvotav, 56 ; non-fo- 
luntarv. 57 ; tested by repentaaoe, 
ib. 
Irascibility, its divisions, 106. 



J. 






Just acts and men, 40; mistake 
thereupon, 41. 

Justice, 49, n., 116, and it. . three 
requisites of, 117 ; and injustioe, 
how meant, ib. ; connection of 
with law, 118 ; universal, the most 
excellent of virtues, 119; differs 
from perfect virtue, 120; firom 
other virtues, 132 ; whether easy, 
144; particular, 120 etseq.s dis- 
tributive, 122, 123, et seq. ; cor- 
rective, 123, 126 ; in transactions, 
125 et seq. ; political, 133 and »..' 
economical, 135 ; natural and 
legal, 135 et seq.g before gene- 
rosity, 236. 

Juvenal, 118, n. 



K. 

Kings cannot be prodigals, 89. 
KifitiKtSf 91. 
Ktviyo'tg, 268, it. 
KpTiirlg, 269, n. 
Kvfuvoirpiirrrjgt 91. 



L. 



Lacedaemonians, 29, 71, 101, 178| 
288; their dress. 111. 

Law, how connected with justicei 
118 ; its object, 119. 

Laws, collections of, useful, 291. 

Legislators, 34 ; how to be taught, ^ 
290. 

Juesbian buildings, 146. 

Liberality, 47, 86 ; its purpose, mo- 
tive, and manner, 87 ; of receif- 
ingt of giving, 88 ; mostly among 
\i>ci0^e "^\vo vD^verA. ^«»\th^ ib. t dif» 
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conducive to happiness, 

r, 8. 

^ain, 127. 

objects, 205 ; of benefac- 

mgest, 246. 

a, 230, n. 

IV used ambiguously, 31, n. 

7C, 92. 



M. 

lity, 47, 97, and n. / con- 
with honour and goodness, 
; ornament of virtues, 99 ; 
ly considered, td., 102. 
nee, 47, 93; public and 

94—96. 
ice, 49. 

origin of his own actions, 

11 things, and this twofold, 
ficult, 45 ; not found in 
ztion or passion, ib. ; habits 
ated, 46 ; compared with 
remes, 50 ; rules for dis- 
^, 52 ; difficulty of, ib, 
, 93, 96. 

common, 130 ; is XP^^^ ^^ 
ib. 

, its excess and defect, 105. 
fallacia, 181. 
ies not brave, 79. 
, 197. 
97. 

', 221. 

30 ; a pledge, 131 . 
itting, 8. 

:, led by fear, 286. 
, 58. 
', 28, II. 
cog, 97, 102. 
od^eiQf 54. 



N. 

, two kinds of, 155, n 
Qus, 181, 199. 
us, I, fl. 

8. 



Novices, unfit students of ethics^ 5. 
Numbers, the Pythagorean and 

PIstonic ideas concerning, 10, 

and n. 
Hfovg, 151, 152, 159. 



O. 



Obstinacy, 198; its divisions, ib, 

et 8eg. 
Offences, their three kinds, 137 ; how 

determined, 138. 
Oligarchy, 221. 
Olympic games, 19. 
'Ofi6voia, 245. 
"Opi^ig, 152. 



P. 



Passions, 41. 

Pericles, 157. 

Persian government, 222. 

Phalaris, 190. 

Philoctetes, 195. 

Philoxenus, 81. 

Pittacus, 245, n. 

Plato, 1, fl. ; his theory of ideas, 6, 
and n. ; his objections to Eudozus, 
263 ; Philebus, 261, n, ; arguments 
on pleasure refuted, 265, n. 

Pleasant things, 20; not compul- 
sory, 56. 

Pleasantness, 48. 

Pleasure and pain the test of habits 
37 ; pleasureleads most men astray, 
65 ; whydiscuss()d, 261 ; erroneous 
ideas of, ib. s opinions concerning, 
262 et seq. s defined, 268 ; per- 
fects every energy, ib. et seq. ; and 
ai<r9ij<Tigy havoia, and hiutpla, 
270 ; whether loved for the love of 
life, or vice versd^ 271 ; true, 275. 

Pleasures, how divided, 80 ; of sight, 
hearing, ib.; smell, taste, touch, 
81, 82 ; two kinds of, 187 ; their 
excess, 188 ; differ in species, 272 
et seq. ; opposite are like pains, 
273; differ in goodness, ib.: io 
purity, 274 ; amQUf^m«cv«sA%a2^- 

^ mali, ib. 
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Pontos, lETages of, 190. 

Preference, deliberate, how distin- 
guished from '* the Tolantary," 
59 ; not i7rt0v/ita,3v/i6c, j3ot;\i}0'tg, 
or dd^af 60 ; defined, 61, 64 ; 
constitutes an injury, 139. 

Priam, 22. 26, 177. 

Principles, how perceived, 17. 

jProdigaUty, 86, 90. 

Propriety, 93. 

Protagoras, 234. 

Proverbs, 52, 119, 136, 181. 

Prudence, 156; diiSerent from know- 
ledge, 157 ; from art, 156 ; its 
distinctions, 163, n. ; not science, 
165 ; its utility, 171 ; inseparable 
from moral virtue, 175. 

riavtcd, 75, n. 

Ilapa<rU<ravTa <ptvyeiVt 98, n, 

n€piaxra,20, n. 

IloiriiriQ and wpaKiCi 155. 

Tlopv6€o<TKotf 192. 

4>cidaiXoty91. 

^fXri<Tie and ^iXta, 212. 

<frv(riic6g,.164. 

^^0t<r/ia, 135, n. 



R. 



Reasoning of two kinds, 6. 

Reason, not man, the ruler, 134 ; 
right, considered, 150 ; joined with 
all virtues, id,; difficult to dis- 
cover, tJ., n. 

Receiver, duty of the, 229. 

Redemption, price of, 135, n. 

Relative duties, 236. 

Repentance the test of an involuntary 
action, 57. 

Retaliation, 128 ; KarA-vaKoyiaVi ih. 

Return to be made according to abi- 
lity, 231. 

Rhadamanthian rule, 128. 

Ribaldry, 48. 

'Pd^oaxrtCi 269, n. 



Satyras, 188. 
Science, 155. 



S. 



Scythians punished by Venus, 195, « 
Self-love, 242, 248, it., its kinib 

249 et seq. 
Shame, adapted to youth, not die 

proof of a good man, 114. 
Simonides, 89. ^ 

Social life, the knowledge of, 16X 

differs from prudence, 163. 
Socrates, 111, 161, n., 175. 179 

186, 75, n. 
Solon, 22, 284. 
Sophists, 111, n., 290. 
Sophocles, 181, 199. 
Soul, its condition after death, 23, »• 

its divisions, 29, 30, 32, n.; iti 

virtues, t^.; Xoyuci) and dXoyog 

30 ; its qualities, how divided, 151 
Speusippus, 11. 

Stature essential to beauty, 97, n. 
Stoics, 8, fi. 
Student, of what kind fit for etbin 

4, 5, 6. 
Suicide an act of cowardice, 74. 
Synthesis, 6, it. 
^vvaXKdyfiara, 123. 
"Sio^potrvvri, 104, n. 



T. 

Tact, 112. 

Teaching, two methods of, 8, n. 

Temperance, 46, 80; how different 

from courage, 83; described, ft. * 

questions on, 179 et teq, 
Thales, 162. 
Theocritus, 77. 
Theodectes, 195. 
Theognis, 254, 285. 
Theory of virtue not sufficient, 285. 
Thermopylae, treatment of the Persia! 

soldiers at, 75, fi. 
Timocracy, 221, 222. 
Tragedies, 27. 

Trains worn by the Asiatics, 95, «. ^ 
Transactions, twofold, 123. 
Truth, its mean, excess, and defect 

48, 109, 152. 
Tyranny, 221 ; adverse to friendships 

224, fiioQ TsXeiog, 17, »., 22. 
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ToKwral, 92. 
T^rt^vfZvai, 45,41. 
Tpti}papxot, 93, n, 
Onapoi, 93, n. 
OpafftXQf 73. 



U. 



Ulysses, 199. 

Unanimity, 244 ; political friendship, 

245. 
Unhappiness produced by /ii<j'i}rd 

and ^avXtty 26. 



V. 



Vam man, who, 97, 103.. 

Value, how fixed, 234. 

Vicious, over fond of society, 242. 

Virtue, reasons for considering, 29 ; 
human, ib.s of the soul, ib,; 
various divisions of, 30 et $eq,i 
how produced and increased, 33 ; 
moral virtue not innate, ib. s and 
vice arise from the same cause, 
34; how destroyed and how pre- 
served, 35 ; conversant with plea- 
iTure and pain, 37, 38 ; not aird' 
Orta, 38 ; acquired by virtuous 



actions, 39; but not so in arts, 
40 ; its genus, 41 ; and vice nbt 
vaBti nor dwdfitiQ, but if^ctc* 42 
(see fi. ib,) ; a mean state, 43 ; its 
mean relative, 44 ; defined, 45 ; an 
AKpoTTiCt 4^ ; three nameless so- 
cisd virtues, and others, 48 ; how 
opposed to vices, 50; conversant 
with what, 54 ; and vice voluntary, 
66, and n,s objections to this state- 
ment, 67 — 70; the nameless one 
conversant with the desire of 
honour, 103 ; soclai, 107 ; its mean 
is ^tXia &vtv Tov (TTkpytiVf 108; 
proper, 174 ; natural, ib.t heroic, 
177. 

Virtues of the soul, how divided, 
151 ; the five intellectual, 154. 

Volition, whether it has the real or 
the apparent good for its object, 
65. 

Voluntary and involuntary, 54, 58, 
129. 



W. 

Wirdom, 160, and it. ; its kinds, t^. 
how compounded, t^. ; objections 
to its utiUty considered, \1l9taeQ 

Wit, 48; its Idndi. 112. 113. 
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- — Prose Works. (J. A. St. John.) 

5 vols. y. 6d, each. 

Mitford's Our Village, a vols. y. 6d. 
each. 

Moli^re'B Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
C H. WaU. 3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

The Miser, TartufiFe, The Shop- 
keeper turned Gentleman. 15.&. is. 6d, 

Montagu's (Lady M. W.) Letters 
and Works. (Whamcliffe and Moy 
Thomas.) a vols. $s. each. 

Montaigne's Essays. Cotton's Trans, 
revised by W. C. HazlitL 3 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. 

Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws. 'Nu- 
gent's Trans, revised by J. V. 
Prichard. a vols. y. 6d. each. 

Morphy's Games of Chess. (L5wen- 
thal. ) 5j. 

Mudie'B British Birds. (Martin.) a vols. 
y. each. 

Naval ^aiid Military Heroes of Great 
Britain, 6j. 

Neander'B History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church, to vols. Life of 
Christ. I vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of the Church by the Apostles. 
± vols. History of Christian Dogma. 
2 vols. Memorials of Christian Life 
in the "Early and Middle Ages. 
16 vols, ss. 6d, each. 

Itlcollni'B History of thejesuits. 5j, 



North's Lives of the Norths. (Jessopp. ) 

3 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Nugent's Memorials of Hampden. 51. 

Ockley's History of the Saracens, y.dd. 

Ordericus Vitalis. Trans, by T. " 
Forester. 4 vols. y. each. 

Ovid. Trans, by H. T. Riley. 3 vols. ^ 
y, each. ''^ 

Pascal's Thoughts. Trans, by C 
Kegan Paul, y, 6d, 

Pauli's Life of Alfred the Great, &c y, 

Life of Cromwell, is. and is. 6d. 

Pausanlas' Description of Greece. 
Trans, by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. a vols. 
y. each. 

Pearson on the Creed. (Walford.) y. 

Pepys' Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vols. 
y. each. 

Percy's Relic[ues of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Pnchard.) a vols. y.6d.esL 

Petrarch's Sonnets. 5^. 

Pettigrew's Chronicles of the Tombs. 

Philo-JudSBUS. Trans, by CD. Yonge. 

4 vols. y. each. 

Pickering's Races of Man. y, 
Pindar. Trans, by D. W. Turner, y, 
Planch^'s History of British Costume. 

Plato. Trans, by H. Cary, G. Burges, 
and H. Davis. 6 vols. 5^. each. 

Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Prota- 
goras. IS. and IS. 6d. 

Day's Analysis and Index to the 

Dialogues, y, 

Plautus. Trans, by H. T. Rfley. 
a vols. y. each. 

Trinummus, Menaechmi, Aulu- 

laria, Captivi. is. and is. 6d. 

Pliny's Natural History, Trans, by 
Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley. 6 vols. 
5J. each. 

Pliny the Tounger, Letters of. Mel- 
moth's trans, revised by Rev. F. C. T. 
Bosanquet. y. 

Plutarch's Lives. Trans, by Stewart 
and Long. 4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Moralia. Trans, by Rev. C. W. 

King and Rev. A. R. Shilleto. a vols. 

3s. 6d. 



BOHN*S LIBRARIES. 



Political Cyclopaedia. 4 vols. y,6d.e3L, 

Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 5J. 

Pope's Poetical Works. (Carruthers. ) 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

Homer. (J. S. Watson. ) 2 vols. 

$s. each. 

, Life and Letters. (Carruthers.) 5J. 

^XJ'ottery and Porcelain. (H. G. Bohn.) 
5i. and lor. 6d, 

Propertiiui. Trans, by Rev. P. J. F. 
Gantillon. y. 6d, 

Prout (Father.) Reliques. sr. 

Quintllian'B Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 2 vols. 
51. each. 

Badne'B Tragedies. Trans, by R. B. 
Boswell. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Banke'B History of the Popes. Trans, 
by E. Foster. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Latin and Teutonic Nations. 

Trans, by P. A. Ashworth. 3^. 6d, 

History of Servia. Trans, by 

Mrs. Kerr. 35. 6d, 

Bonnie's Insect Architecture. (J. G. 
Wood.) 5J. 

Reynold's Discourses and Elssays. 
(Beechy.) 2 vols. 31. 6^/. each. 

Bicardo'8 Political Economy. (Gon- 
ner. ) $5, 

Bichter'B Levana. y, 6d. 

Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces. 

Trans, by Lieut. -CoL Ewing. y. 6d, 

Roger de Hovenden's Annals. Trans, 
by Dr. Giles. 2 vols. y. each. 

Roger of Wendover. Trans, by Dr. 
Giles. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

Roget'B Anunal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. 2 vols. 6s. each. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. (C. A. 
Eaton.) 2 vols. 55 each. 

RoBCOe'B Leo X. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Lorenzo de MedicL 3J. 6d» 

Russia, History of. By W. K. Kelly. 

.^ 2 vols. 3J. 6d, each. 

Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Pater- 
culus. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 

Bclilller's Works. Including History of 
the Thirty Years' War, Revolt of the 
Netherlands, WalJenstein, William 
TeU, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 






of Orleans, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 
Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesthetical and Philosophical Essays, 
&c. By various translators. 7 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Mary Stuart and The Maid of 

Orleans. Trans, by J. Mellish and 
Anna Swanwick. li. and is. 6d, 

Schlegel (F.). Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works. 5 vols. y» 6d, each. 

(A. W.). Lectures on Dramatic 

Art and Literature, y, 6d, 

Schopenhauer's Essays. Selected and 
Trans, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

On the Fourfold Root of the 

Principle of Sufficient Reason and 
on the Will in Nature, Trans, by 
Mdme. Hillebrand. y, 

Schouw's Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Trans, by A. Henfrey. 5J. 

Schumann's Early Letters. Trans, by 
May Herbert. 3^. 6d, 

Reissmann's Life of. Trans, by 

A. L. Alger, y. td, 

Seneca on Benefits. Trans, by Aubrey 
Stewart, y. 6d, 

Minor Essays and On Clemency. 

Trans, by Aubrey Stewart, y. 

Sharpe'B History of Egypt, a vols. 
y. each. 

Sheridan's Dramatic Works, y. 6d, 

Plays. IS. and is. 6d, 

Sismondi'B Literature of the South of 
Europe. Trans, by T. Roscoe. 2 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Six Old English Chronicles. 5;. 

Smith (Archdeacon). Synonyms and 
Antonyms, y. 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 
(Belfort Bax.) 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

3r. 6d, 

Smith (Pye). Geology and Scripture. 

Smyth's Lectures on Modem History. 
2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

Socrates' Ecclesiastical History. 5^. 

Sophocles. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge, 
RA. y. 
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tOiomen'B Ecclesiastical History. $s, 

Bpinosa'B Chief Works. Trans, by 
R. H. M. Elwes. a vols. $5, each. 

Stanley's Dutch and Flemish Painters. 

Btaxiing'B Noble Deeds of Women. $5, 

Staunton's Chess Players' Handbook. 

5J. Chess Praxis, cr. Chess Players' 

Companion. 55. Chess Tournament 

of 1851. 5J. 

Stdckbardt'B Experimental Chemistry. 
(Heaton.) 55. 

Strabo'B Geography. Trans, by 
Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5f. each. 

Strickland's Queens of England. 6 
vols. 5f. each. Mary Queen of 
Scots, a vols. ,^. each. Tudor 
and Stuart Princesses. 5J. 

Stuart As Bevett's Antiquities of 
Athens. 5J. 

Saetonins' Lives of the Caesars and of 
the Grammarians. Thomson's trans, 
revised by T. Forester. 5^. 

Sally's Memoirs. Mrs. Lennox's 
trans, revised. 4 vols, y, 6d, each. 

Tadtos. The Oxford trans, revised, 
a vols. 5J. each. 

Tales of the Genii. Trans, by Sir. 
Charles MorelL $5, 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Trans, 
by J. H. Wiffen. 5^. 

Taylor's Holy Living and Holy Dying. 

Terence and Phaedrus. Trans, by H.T. 
Riley, y, 

Theocritus. Bion, Moschus, and 
Tyrtaeus. Trans, by Rev. J. Banks. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. $5, 

Ihierry's Norman Conquest. Trans, 
by W. Hazlitt. 2 vols, y, 6d, each. 

Thucydides. Trans by Rev. H. Dale, 
a vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 

of. SJ. 



Ttevdyan's Ladies in P^liament. is. 
and IS, 6d, 

Ulrid's Shakespeare's Dramatic Art. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. . y. 6d, 

Ure's Cotton Manufacture of Great -^ 
Britain, a vols. y. eaeh. ' f 

Philosophy of Manufacture, js, 6d, 

Vasari's Lives of the Painters. Trans, 
by Mrs. Foster. 6 vols. y. 6d, each. 

TlrSlL Davidson's Trans, revised by 
T. A. Buckley. 3J. 6d. 

Voltaire's Tales. Trans. i)y R. a 
Boswell. 3r. 6d, 

Walton's Angler, y, 

Lives. (A. H. Bullen.) y. 

Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. 
IS, and IS, 6d, 

WeUinjgrton. Life of. By 'An Old 
Soldier.' y, 

Werner's Templars in Cyprus. Trans, 
by E. A. M. Lewis, y, 6d, 

Westropp'B Handbook of Archaeology.. 

Wheatley. On the Book of Conmion 
Prayer, y, 6d, 

Wheeler's Dictionary of Noted Names 
of Fiction, y. 

White's Natural History of Selbome. 

Wieseler's Synopsis of the Gospels. 

William of Malmeshury's Chronicle. 

Wright's Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English, a vols, y, each. 

Xenophon. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Wat- 
son and Rev. H. Dale. 3 vols. y. ea. 

Young's Travels in France, 1787-89. 
(M. Betham-Edwards.) y. 6d, 



Tour in Ireland, 1776-9. (A. W. 

Hutton.) a vols, y, 6d, each. 

Yule-Tlde Stories. (B. Thorpe.) y. 



Xew Editions, foap. 8vo. 28. 6d. each, net. 

TME ALDINE EDITION 

OF THB 

BRITISH POETS. 

'This excellent edition of the English classics, with their complete texts and 
-Bcholarly IntroductionB, are something very different from the cheap volomes of 
extracts which are just now so mnoh too common.' — 8t. Jame^s Gazette. 

* An excellent ■eries. Small, handy, and complete.' — Sativrday Review, 



Blake. Edited by W. M. Bossetti. 

Keats. Edited by the late Lord 
Houghton. 

CampbeU. Edited by his son-in- 
law, the Bey. A. W. HilL With Memoir 
by W. AlUngham. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and Pious 
Ejaculations. Edited by the Bey. H. 
- Lyte. 

Balelgh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
OOUBTLY POETS from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.G.L. 

Chatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 toIs. 

Bogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev. A. B. 
Grosart. 

Chaucer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 toIs. 

Sx>«is6r. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier, 5 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 toIb. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LL.D. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. S vols. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
3 yoIb, 



Churchill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2to1s. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

She ley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 toIb. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prol 
Dowden. 7 toIs. 

Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken 

3 vols. 

Herrick. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. 2 Tols. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Pamell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

To be followMd by 

Goldsmith. Edit^ by Austin 
Dobson. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 
0. ToTcy. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Gregory 

Foster. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Gregory 
Foster. 

SwlfL Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M.A. 3 vols. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
F.S.A. 3 vols. 

Young. 2 vols. 



Thb only authorizid and complbtb 'WxBsmu' 
WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 



An entirely New EdiHon^ thoroughly Revised^ considerably Enlarged^ 

and reset in New Type. 

Medium 4/t?. 211S pages^ 3500 illustrations. . 

ft " 

Prices: Cloth, £z zzs. 6d.; half-calf, £a as.; half-russia, £2 58. J 
calf, £2 8s. Also in a vols, cloth, £z Z48. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief History of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
Names, &c. 

This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, i^^ 
and 1880, is by £ur the most complete that the Work has undergone during 
the sixty-two years that it has been before the public. Every page has been 
treated as if the book were now published for the first time. 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. ^ 

'We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of information, and general usefulness.* — Guardian, 

'The most comprehensive and the most useful of its kind.' — National 
Observer, 

'A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary.' — Daily 
Telegraph, 

' A thoroughly practical and useful dictionary.' — Standard, 

' A special feature of the present book is the lavish use of engravings, 
which at once Illustrate the verbal explanations of technical and scientific 
terms, and permit them to remain readably brief. It may be enough to refer 
to the article on " Cross." By the use of the little numbered diagrams we are 
spared what would have become a treatise, and not a very clear one. . . . 
We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a ' 
£Eimily, every teacher, and almost every student — to everybody, in feet, who is J^^ 
likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.' — 
St, fames* 5 Gautte, 

Prospectuses f with Specimen PageSy on application. 
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